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A  whale  of  a  market 
for  advertisers! 

Last  year  advertisers  spent  over  ^51,000,000.00  tor 
Chicago  Tribune  sales  power— millions  more  than 
were  spent  in  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world 


WtitN  advertisers  spend  over  S5 1,000,- 
000.00  for  space  in  one  newspaper  in  a 
year,  you  can  be  certain  that  the  news¬ 
paper  gets  unusual  buying  action  from  a 
responsive  audience  whose  annual  pur¬ 
chases  run  into  the  billions. 

Last  year  the  sales  opportunities  in  the 
multibillion  dollar  Chicago  market — and 
the  power  of  the  Tribune  to  produce  vol¬ 
ume  sales — attracted  to  the  Tribune  the 
largest  advertising  revenue  ever  received 
by  any  newspaper  in  the  world. 

During  1951  retailers,  manufacturers, 
banks,  railroads — advertisers  of  all  types 
— placed  in  the  Tribune  45,468,000  lines 
of  advertising.  This  set  an  all-time  high  in 
Tribune  linage.  It  was  over  26,000,000 
lines  more  than  were  printed  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  Chicago  newspaper. 

The  total  investment  by  advertisers  in 
the  Tribune  in  1951  was  over  $51,000.- 
000.00.  This  tops  all  previous  Tribune 


records.  It  represents  over  50  percent  of 
all  advertising  expenditures  in  Chicago 
newspapers  in  1951.  It  exceeds  by  mil¬ 
lions  the  revenue  which  any  newspaper 
anywhere  ever  received  from  advertisers 
in  any  one  year. 

45,468,000  lines  and  over  $51,000,- 
000.00!  Consider  the  millions  of  trans¬ 
actions  represented  by  such  advertising 
and  the  tremendous  retail  buying  which 
makes  it  possible!  Is  your  advertising 
program  set  up  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  sales  opportunities  in  the  Chicago 
market?  Are  you  utilii^ing  your  1952  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  sales  power  of  the  Tribune? 

A  Tribune  advertising  representative 
will  be  glad  to  sit  down  with  you  and 
your  advertising  counsel  to  outline  a 
program  that  will  help  you  sell  more  in 
1952.  Ask  him  to  call. 


CSnhnnt 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAFER 


Why  your  life  line  is  getting  longer 

Medical  miracles  are  being  worked  with  woinler  drugs  made  from  lowly  molds 


Lines  on  vour  hand  . .  .  mold  on  \our  slice  of  bread  . .  .  are 
either  reallv  important?  While  m)U  mav  doubt  the  "lile 
line,”  scienee  no  longer  doubts  the  importance  of  mold. 

Hut  there  are  man\  kinds  of  molds.  Some  now  are  so 
important  that  the\  are  being  cultivated  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  res|ject  in  spotless  laboratories.  W  h\  ?  liecause 
the\  are  on  their  wav  to  becoming  "wonder  drugs”— |)etii- 
cillin.  streptonnein,  and  manv  ttthers  — that  are  readv  to 
help  lengthen  vour  own  life. 

A  COMPLICATED  PROCESS-The  production  of  these 
vital  drugs  has  made  medical  historv.  Step  after  step  of 
complicated  processing  is  involved,  manv  requiring  the 
use  »>f  just  the  right  solvents  or  chemicals  to  separate  or 
retain  the  desired  ingredients. 

CLEANLINESS  IS  VITAL- During  these  o]K>rations every, 
thing  must  he  jvrotected  from  contamination.  That's  where 
staitdess  steel  and  specialK  compounded  plasties  become 


important.  Stainless  steels  have  strength  .  .  .  resistance  to 
chemical  action  . . .  ease  of  cleaning.  1  he  plastics  are  read- 
ilv  binned  and  can  he  kept  clinically  clean. 

BASIC  MATERIALS  BY  UCC-Solveiits. chemicals. stain¬ 
less  steels  and  plastics  are  only  a  few  of  many  materials 
produced  hv  the  people  of  I  nion  Carbide  for  the  drug  in- 
dustrv.  And  this  is  but  one  of  many  industries  in  which 
L  CC  has  a  hand  in  helping  make  the  things  that  bring  a 
lonjier  and  better  life  to  each  of  us. 

C 

FREE:  L  earn  more  about  the  interestinn  things  you  use  eiery  du\. 
Write  jor  the  1952  edition  oj  the  booklet  "I'roduets  and  I'roi  esses" 
u  hirh  tells  how  srienre  and  industry  use  the  Al.UH  S,  (i 
(.itt-MtCAl-S,  Gases,  and  l‘LASTt(:s  made  by  L  nion  Carbide.  Ask  jor 
booklet  1). 

1  .\i()\  Carbide 

AAlj  CAR  no  N  CORPORATION 

3  0  FAST  4:M)  street  IHRR  new  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


_ _ l’C.C.'s  Trade-marked  Products  oj  Alloys.  Carbons.  Chemicals.  Gases,  and  Plastics  include - 

SYNTiiirnc  Oroamc  Chemicals  •  Linde  Oxvum  .  Prest-O-Lite  Acrtvlem-  •  Presio.ne  aiul  TRi.K  Anti-Frrezes  .  H  vKia.iTE.  Krene,  amt  Vinylite  Plastics 
HlectROMEI  AlUiys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  SieI.I.ITE  Alloys  •  NATIONAL  Carbons  .  AcHESON  Klcctrotles  •  PVROEA.X  Cas  •  KvEREADY  Flashlights  and  Batteries 
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I^S  cOmInG! 


Your  1952  Guide  to  the 
Bigger  Indianapolis  Market! 


Get  ready  to  map  your  new  soles  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  strategic,  expanding  Indianapolis  market! 
We’re  inviting  requests  now  for  the  1952  Consumer  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Indianapolis  Metropolitan  Area,  the  7th  annual 
report  by  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
News.  Due  off  the  presses  next  month,  this  latest  edition 
of  the  Indianapolis  Consumer  Analysis  reveals  consumer 
preferences  and  buying  habits  in  150  different  product 
classifications,  conveniently  arranged  in  sections  on  foods, 
soaps  and  cleansers,  toiletries  and  cosmetics,  beverages, 
automotive  and  general.  So,  write  us  today  for  full  details 
on  all  the  vital  market  services  that  are  yours  to  command 
here  in  bustling  Indianapolis  .  .  . 

1.  7th  Annual  Consumer  Analysis 

2.  Standard  Market  and  Data  Service 

3.  Personal  Retail  Contacts 

4>  Mailings  to  Trade 

5.  Spot  Distribution  Checks 

6.  Shopping  Area  Maps,  Route  Lists 

7*  Assistance  at  Sales  Meetings 

Reserve  your  copy  of  the  new  1952  Consumer  Analysis! 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


editor  <&  PUBLISHER  for  March  8,  1952 
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'LOCALNEWS  DAILIES— basic  advertising  medium' 


Gee!  I'm  in  the 
Sassiety  Column 


Junior  says:— ‘'Lookit!  My  name  is  in  the  paper! 
Spelled  ri"ht  out,  too.  Mary  Ann's  party  was  a 
scrumptious  affair.  Everybody  knew  everybody 
else.  It  w  as  swell.” 

The  fine  thing  about  Localnews  Dailies  is  that 
they  are  edited  as  wisely  for  youngsters  as  for 
grown-ups.  And  why  not?  These  hoys  and  girls 
are  the  citizens  of  Tomorrow. 

Each  generation  of  tots  is  a  little  more  mentally 
alert.  Tliey  are  interested  in  more  than  comics, 
riieir  community  news  keeps  them  alert  because 
they  know  they  are  a  living  part  of  it.  National 
and  local  ailvertising  catclies  their  eye  because 
both  are  compounded  of  human  interest. 

“Everybody  knows  everyliody  else.”  Tliere  vou 
have  the  real  secret  of  the  potent  pow  er  of  Local- 
new  s  Dailies.  IVojile  and  mcrcliants  meet,  through 
their  pages,  in  a  sort  of  fraternal  kinship.  Exactly 
as  tlie  local  folks  trust  tlie  local  merchant,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner,  they  trust  tlieir  Local- 
news  newspajicr. 


The  Juli  US  Mathews 
Special  Agency^  Inc. 

^'Etr  SPAPER  REPRESE\'TATn  ES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  ROSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


Home  Delivery  Service 
Justifies  Higher  Price 

To  THE  Editor:  May  I  dis¬ 
agree  most  violently,  and  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  with  C.  C. 
Harris,  of  the  W.  Virginia  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Company  of 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  in  his 
assertion  that  charging  for  news¬ 
paper  home  delivery  service  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  single  copy  sale  price  is 
dangerous. 

At  the  outset  the  obvious  fact 
is  to  be  noted  that  no  other  com¬ 
modity  that  the  customer  has  deliv¬ 
ered  to  his  door  costs  less  than 
when  he  goes  and  fetches  it  from 
the  store.  Thus  the  customer  is 
already  prepared  to  pay  more  for 
the  convenience  having  the  news¬ 
paper  delivered  at  the  door. 

This  newspaper,  which  has  ap¬ 
proximately  46,000  circulation,  did 
not  suffer  when  it  went  to  35c 
on  April  16.  This  was  at  a  time 
before  any  other  newspaper  in 
New  Hampshire  went  to  35c. 

Even  more  startling  was  the  re¬ 
sult  with  my  newspaper,  the  Burl¬ 
ington  Daily  News,  which  is  a 
small  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  about  7,000  in  Vermont.  At  that 
time,  David  W.  Howe,  who  con¬ 
trols  the  policy  of  my  much  larger 
competition  up  the  street,  informed 
me  that  the  best  thoughts  on  the 
subject  were  that  it  was  impossible 
to  charge  more  than  30c  a  week. 
Since,  in  my  second-paper  position, 
I  needed  the  cash  I  disregarded 
custom  and  went  to  35c  a  week. 


stantly  cheapened  and  less  inter¬ 
esting  product.  People  always  buy 
what  they  want,  even  if  the  price 
is  somewhat  high.  The  problem  of 
newspapers,  therefore,  is  to  make 
the  product  so  desirable  that  it  will 
be  worth  a  dime.  This  should  not 
be  too  difficult. 

William  Loeb 

President,  Union  Leader  Corp., 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Historical  PR 

To  THE  Editor:  Thank  you 
for  the  story  Feb.  18  on  our  series 
of  historical  public  relations-ad- 
vertisements  for  Harolds  Club.  The 
Nevada  State  Press  Association,  in 
1947,  presented  our  agency  with  a 
resolution  of  commendation  for 
originating  the  idea  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  series  of  ads,  and  carrying 
them  out  to  completion. 

We  have  found  the  newspapers 
of  Nevada  most  cooperative  and 
helpful  in  making  this  campaign 
effective. 

Thomas  C.  Wilson 

Reno,  Nevada. 


Barbershop  news  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Citizen:  “When  Miss 
Smith  awakened  to  find  a  burglar 
at  her  bedside,  she  gave  him  a 
shave  and  screamed  for  help.” 


Likewise,  there  was  no  effect  on 
my  circulation. 

I  think,  therefore,  I  have  an¬ 
swered  the  objection  of  Mr.  Harris 
that  small-town  papers  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  put  this  practice  into  effect. 
It  just  simply  “ain’t”  so. 

May  I  also  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  New  Hampshire 
has  had,  since  last  July,  the  first 
6c  daily  in  New  England,  the  La¬ 
conia  Citizen.  The  current  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Laconia  Citizen  is 
above  where  it  was  when  the 
increase  was  put  into  effect. 

Recently  the  Portsmouth  Herald 
went  to  6c  and  this  paper,  also, 
has  not  suffered  as  a  result. 

If  a  hunk  of  relatively  tasteless 
and  synthetic  candy  can  sell  for 
10c,  it  is  a  little  absurd  for  news¬ 
papers  to  charge  5c  for  a  product, 
into  the  manufacture  of  which  has 
gone  a  great  deal  of  labor  and 
brains.  In  my  humble  opinion,  if 
all  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
were  10c  there  would  be  practical¬ 
ly  no  diminution  of  circulation 
whatsoever. 

People  would  rather  pay  a  dime 
for  something  that  is  attractive 
and  that  they  really  want  than  to 
continue  to  pay  a  nickel  for  a  con- 


INSTRUCTIONS  in  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital:  “First  thing, 
then,  is  to  tape  the  lid  on  security 
with  strips  of  red  tape.” 

■ 

Promotion  in  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald:  “A  copy  of  the 
morning  or  evening  Herald  costs 
a  nickel,  delivered  to  the  home  or 
purchased  from  a  pepper  seller." 
■ 

Hospital  Report  in  the  Silver 
City  (N.  M.)  Enterprise:  “Miss 
Margaret  Smith  is  recovering  from 
surgery  performed  decently  at  Hill- 
crest  General  Hospital.” 

■ 

Report  in  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
Statesman:  “American  University 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the  first 
institution  of  higher  learning  to 
have  in  its  curriculum  a  corpse  in 
ghost  writing.” 

■ 

Cutlines  in  the  Boston  (Mass.) 

Evening  American:  “ - ,  dancer, 

who  charged  she  was  so  scared  by 
burns  received  when  a  ballet  cos¬ 
tume  she  was  frying  on  caught 
fire  from  a  gas  heater  that  she 
would  be  unable  to  work  for  two 
years.” 
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lZOO  gazette 


Kalamazoo’s  eight  great  paper  mills 
and  ten  large  paper  converting  plants 
add  to  this  principal  industrial  center 
of  Southwestern  Michigan,  unusual 
employment  stability  and  purchasing 
power.  Sales  Management’s  1951  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Buying  Power  shows  annual 
buying  income  of  Kalamazoo  County 


For  new  market  folder,  call — 


at  $205,853,000  .  .  .  $5,121  per  family  I 

Now’s  the  time  to  “cash”  this  big, 
well-employed  market  with  “A”  sched¬ 
ules  in  the  Booth-published  Kalamazoo 
Gazette.  45,271  daily  net  paid  gives 
you  practically  100%  home  coverage 
of  city  zone  population! 


A.  H.  Kuch,  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.; 

110  E.  42nd  Street,  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York,  Chicago  11,  Illinois, 
Murray  HUI  6-7232  Superior  7-4680 


The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 


one  of  X  Booth  Michigan  newspapers 
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THE 

It's  just  15  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  the  $135  million  Chester, 

Pa.  market. 

15 

FATAL 

But  they  can  prove  fatal  to  the 
firm  that  overlooks  one  funda¬ 
mental  facts:  You  cannot  win  rich 
Delaware  County  with  spill-over 
circulation  from  out-of-county 
papers. 

MILES 

Business  is  really  local  in  this  key 
county  of  America's  4th  market. 

Our  people  are  hometown  people 
and  they  read  their  hometown 
daily  like  no  other  paper! 

This  is  literally  true. 

That's  why  the  Chester  Times 
holds  two  all-time  readership 
highs  in  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation's  "Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading." 

And  that's  why  advertisers  who 
want  real  representation  in  a 
market  where  retail  sales  leaped 

218%  in  10  years,  where  payrolls 
are  up  33.20%  in  the  past  year, 
where  employment  is  up  16%,  put 
strong  schedules  in  the  Chester 

Times — Delaware  County's  only 
hometown  daily. 

The  CHESTER  TIAAES 

CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

National  Representatives,  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

ATTENTION 

•  Publishers 

•  Business  Managers 

•  Advertising  Directors 

•  Retail  Adv.  Mgrs. 

•  Classified  Adv,  Mgrs. 

•  Advertising  Salesmen 

•  Advertising  Agencies 

•  Advertising  Spaee  Buyers 

Thig  Book  Should  Be 
In  Your  Library. 

“PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICES 
OF  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING” 

A  complete  work  on  Classified  Advertising  in  20  concise,  author¬ 
itative  and  instructive  chapters. 

470  pages  profusely  illustrated  with  halftones,  charts,  diagrams 
and  examples. 

Fills  a  long  existing  need  for  a  ready  reference  for  the  exper¬ 
ienced  and  an  invaluable  training  manual  for  the  beginner. 

The  only  book  in  print  dealing  exclusively  with  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Published  by  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Inc. 

EDITION  LIMITED 

Mail  Your  Order  NOW  to: 

J.  RAYMOND  BECKMAN,  Sales  Mgr. 

“PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICES” 

Springfield  (Ohio)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Cash  Orders  Sent  Postpaid  Save  25c  Mailing  Charges 


Our*  headers  Sat 


Trade  Mark  Bill 

To  THE  Editor:  A  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Legislature  Feb. 
19  by  Senator  Mitchell  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Barrett,  prescribing 
new  provisions  for  registration  of 
trade  marks  in  New  York  State. 
The  bill  is  proposed  by  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  cooperation.  The  bill  entirely 
eliminates  the  present  provision 
for  ADVERTISING  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  mark  which  has 
been  in  the  law  for  some  50  years. 

The  advertising  gives  construc¬ 
tive  notice  to  a  person  who  has 
a  similar  mark  and  gives  him  a 
chance  to  take  proper  action  to 
restrain  the  new  registrant  from 
using  the  mark  in  his  business. 

The  elimination  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  provision  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  breaking  down  some 
of  the  sources  of  advertising  reve- 
nue  of  newspapers. 

While  this  is  not  a  large  business 
in  New  York  state  and  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  incident  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Don  Holbrook 
Box  123,  Capitol  Station, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

No  Blue  Ribbon? 

To  THE  Editor:  “Mr.  Schlitz” 
is  mad  at  you.  In  the  March  1 
issue.  Page  8,  you  stated  that 
“Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
has  appointed  Leo  Burnett,  etc. 
.  .  .”  under  the  heading  “Schlitz 
Appoints  Two  New  Agencies.” 

Somebody  must  be  drinking  An¬ 
heuser-Busch  and  forgets  that  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  also  a  beer  town  of  re¬ 
nown.  .  .  . 

And,  after  Schlitz  has  spent 
millions  advertising  through  the 
years  that  it’s  “The  Beer  That 
Made  Milwaukee  Famous.” 

Undoubtedly  you  have  heard 
from  others  too  about  this. 

You've  hurt  my  civic  pride! 

Eric  E.  Meyer. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Congratulations 
To  the  Editor:  May  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  Public  Relations 
Forum  issue,  Feb.  16. 

H.  F.  Williams,  Jr. 

Director 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Manufacturers 
and  Employers  Association. 


50  Years  Ago — The  parts; 
which  Herman  Ridder  of  the  No 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  gave  in  hon¬ 
or  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  $30,000 
Canvas-back  duck  and  terrapin, 
washed  down  by  rare  wines,  were 
served  to  the  1,000  guests. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

30  Years  Ago — To  aecommo 
date  subscribers  in  the  new  oil 
gusher  fields,  the  Corsicana  (Tex.i 
Daily  Sun  is  making  airplane 
“drops”  to  agents. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

10  Years  Ago — E&P  survey  j 
shows  7,000  men  and  women  from' 
newspaper  industry  in  the  armec 
forces. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 

YJotti 

“Although  our  press  has  invj 
proved  lately,  there  is  still  a  cer  j 
tain  part  of  the  newspaper  person ! 
nel  which  understands  democrac:| 
as  the  liberation  from  social  i 
sponsibility  in  its  work  and  as  thej 
possibility  of  expressing  all  kind  ! 
of  points  of  view  regardless  of  the| 
position  from  which  our  problem-j 
are  being  treated.” — Serbian  Prci 
mier  Stambolic,  to  the  (cn::,  ; 
Committee  of  the  Conirmini-; 
Party  on  “purification”  of  the  rro- 
in  Y ugoslavia.  ) 

'iiiiiaiii:iiiiiiiii!i!;iiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiii;  ii:i;iiiidiiiiii.i:in^ 


‘PRICELESS  PINK’  gets  the  play  in  the  Toni  newspaper  campaip 
($600,000  worth  of  space  in  nine  weeks).  Beverly  and  Barbara  Daho 
Toni  twins,  get  the  campaign  off  to  a  good  start  at  Chicago 
(left  to  right)  Henry  .A.  Slamin,  president  of  AANK;  Irving  B.  Harris 
Toni  VP;  and  Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising' 
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.*  The  opening  of  the  new 


Norfolk-Portsmouth Tunnel  on  or  about  June  1- 


The  Bright  Spot. .rxOIl FOLK' 
,5^|^^^becomes  even  brighter 


The  new  Norfolk-Portsmouth  tunnel,  a 
$23,000,000  addition  to  the  Nation's  highway 
system,  is  scheduled  to  open  June  1st. 

Five  minute  tunnel  bus  service  from  down¬ 
town  Portsmouth  to  downtown  Norfolk  will 
join  these  two  busy  cities  into  one  of  the  East 
Coast's  most  active  areas. 

Norfolk,  already  the  Number  One  market 
of  Virginia,  will  by  this  one  gigantic,  progres¬ 
sive  traffic  improvement  step  into  even 
greater  Metropolitan  proportions. 

The  modern  facilities  of  the  tunnel  system 
make  it  possible  to  handle  in  a  few  hours  the 
entire  motor  vehicular  load  that  now  swamps 
the  ferries  throughout  the  day. 
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And  so  this  bright  spot  on  the  trade  maps 
of  America  will  become  even  brighter  as  it 
prepares  to  supply  and  entertain  more  than 
one  half  million  people  in  the  Tidewater 
territory. 

Yes,  yir.  Advertiser,  these  t\eivspapers  are 
keeping  pace.  \\  t»  hare  completely  modern 
ized  oar  mechanical  and  production  erfuip- 
ment  and  soon  neir  presses  anil  he  ready  I  () 
7  h.LL  what  you  hare  I  O  SI:LL. 


Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 

/\cji^escnie(l  The  John  Budd  Co. 
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Here’s  why  so  many 

newspapers  and  magazines  !  G 

I  F 

use  The  New  York  Times 


to  tell  their  stories  to  advertiser 
and  agency  executives 


The  New  York  Times  carries  more  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  than  any  other  U.S. 
newspaper. 

Why? 

First  because  The  New  York  Times  reaches 
advertiser  executives  .  .  .  not  only  advertising 
managers,  but  also  the  board  chairmen,  presi¬ 
dents,  treasurers— the  men  who  have  so  much  to 
say  about  where  and  how  national  advertising 
funds  are  spent. 

And  The  New  York  Times  is  every-day  reading 
for  advertising  agency  executives,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  in  advertising  agencies  across 
the  country. 


Second  there's  cost  .  .  .  much  less  than  you 
think.  A  60-line  campaign  on  The  Times  widely- 
read  Advertising  News  and  Notes  Page,  for 
example,  costs  only  $1,365  for  a  13-time  sched¬ 
ule.  That’s  less  than  the  postage  cost  to  mail  a 
letter  a  week  for  13  weeks  to  only  4,000  top 
agency  and  advertiser  prospects. 

This  low  cost  PLUS  the  double  advertiser- 
agency  impact  means  that  The  New  York  Times 
gives  your  promotion  the  penetration  you  want 
at  a  price  you  like.  Get  the  complete  story  of 
The  New  York  Times,  and  how  it  can  help  you 
tell  and  sell  your  story  .  .  .  quickly  and 
economically. 


Slje  Ntttr  JJark  SEimeis 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 

For  33  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market 
Circulation  over  500,000  weekdays,  1,100,000  Sundays 


IVew  York:  229  West  43rd  Street  •  Boston:  140  Federal  Street  •  Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Detroit:  General  Motors  Building  •  Los  Angeles:  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  612  South  Flower  Street 
San  Francisco:  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  Russ  Building 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Grandy  s  I’ll  Be  Darned!’ 
First  in  E&P  Photo  Contest 


N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror  Cameramen 
Take  2d  and  3d  in  13th  Show 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Mr.  Klein’s  “Man  (ikins)  i  ^ 

Alive!”  is  a  spot  news  picture  in 
both  italics  and  all  caps. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  scene, 
reports  the  photographer,  “An 
amazing  sight  was  unfolding.  A 
cop  was  pointing  his  revolver  at  a 
clothing  store  window  (on  Broad- 
way).  Inside  among  the  dummies 
was  a  colored  fellow  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Aumuller,  who,  incidentally, 
won  an  honorable  mention  in  this 
contest  last  year,  came  up  with  a  |yn„g 
picture  that  you'll  seldom  see —  a  £)ajiy 
photographer  being  attacked. 

Every  so  often,  somewhere  in  the 
country,  someone  is  trying  to  use  a  The 
cameraman  for  a  punching  bag,  honor 
and  reporters  give  at  least  a  brief  S15. 
account  of  the  assault.  But  there’s  “Ha 
no  pictorial  recording.  This  is  the  Peery 
exception.  This  is  what  Round  Rock) 

One  usually  looks  like.  In  this  on  his 
case,  the  decision  went  to  the  pho-  noticed  smoke 
tographer.  He  had  fancier  foot-  downtown  Den\ 

iicture  was  French  trooos  ...  .  .  rived  in  time  t( 

if  Stars  and  troops.  Mirror  photographer,  one  matic  shot  of 

ed  bv  the  “Grandy  was  thus  in  position  of  the  tallest  in  town  (6-5)  and  men. 

when  reporters  informed  Eisen-  certainly  one  of  the  best  feature  “The  Bomb 

5  Newsoic-  the  news  to  take  a  photo  men,  has  this  to  say  about  his  Herb  Scharfma 

5a/7y  News  .  .  picture:  u  u  j  News  Photos. 

champion  Modestly,  Grandy  admits  the  ...  He  (a  student  who  had  strong  right  hai 
(52  «  element  of  luck  which  is  a  part  of  stabbed  his  roommate)  was  being  jq 

red-headed  good  photograph.  T  hap-  removed  from  the  station  house  to  2_ouis.  Seconds 

worked  on  P^oed  to  get  Eisenhower  at  just  the  the  hospital.  He  broke  away  from  through  the  rop 

right  second,’  he  grinned.”  a  policeman  and  made  a  wild  “<;nm«‘thino 


Francis  (Red)  Grandy 


THE  EXPERTS  VOTE  in  the  E&P  News  Photo  Contest  judging 
as  Editor  Robert  U.  Brown,  left,  holds  up  the  photos  selected  in  sev¬ 
eral  rounds  of  screening.  The  jury,  left  to  right:  Ernie  Sisto,  New 
York  Times;  Al  Aumuller,  New  York  Horld-Telegram  and  Sun;  Frank 
Scherschel,  Life;  John  Reidy,  New  York  Mirror;  and  Sam  Mellor, 
New  York  Post. 


i 


Boston  Globe 
Quietly  Marks 
80th  Birthday 

Boston  —  The  Boston  Globe 
celebrated  its  80th  anniversary 
March  4  without  fanfare  or  cele¬ 
bration.  The  only  recognition  of 
the  date  was  a  column-long  “Uncle 
Dudley”  editorial. 

“When  Charles  H.  Taylor  took 
it  over,  younger  though  he  was, 
he  had  large  assets,”  said  “Uncle 
Dudley."  ‘They  were  faith,  abil¬ 
ity,  and  a  laughing  courage.  His 
tangible  assets  were  not  impressive, 
but  among  his  intangibles  were  in 
especial  these:  he  was  a  born 
creator,  there  was  fire  in  him,  and 
he  liked  people. 

“His  spirit  quietly  permeated  the 
newspaper.  It  made  friends  rather 
than  enemies,  it  was  more  a  pace¬ 
setter  than  competitor,  its  loyal¬ 
ties  became  two-way  traffic  be¬ 
tween  editor-owner  and  staff.  In¬ 
novation  and  experiment  were  at 
once  daring  and  cautious;  first,  a 
four-year  fight  to  keep  the  paper 
alive;  then  a  sensing  of  its  dual 
function,  ventures  to  find  out  new 
things  which  interested  people  in 
the  news,  and  a  sense  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  advertising. 

“A  Sunday  paper  followed 
(1877),  and  after  that  the  first 
journalistic  invitation  to  women 
into  a  household  department  where 
they  still  flourish;  children  next, 
little  boys  playing  sanJIot  baseball 
were  asked  in  and  came  eagerly; 
and  novel  readers  too  poor  to  buy 
books  were  given  them  in  daily 
newsprint.  Add  to  this  a  mathe¬ 
matical  system  for  computing  elec¬ 
tion  returns  which  has  prevented 
many  a  grave  blunder  and  scored 
many  a  brilliant  success.” 

ft 

New  Tape  Circuit 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  last  week  started  send¬ 
ing  news  in  Teletypesetter  form 
from  its  bureau  here  to  26  news¬ 
papers  in  Kentucky  and  23  in  Ten¬ 
nessee. 
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Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  he  reproduced  pro¬ 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  the  date  of  issue. 


ANPA  Schedule 

The  schedule  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .4ssocia- 
tion,  .April  21-24,  at  the  W'al- 
dorf-.Astoria  Hotel  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  General 
.Manager  Cranston  Williams. 

Monday,  April  21 — Labor 
conference. 

Tuesday.  .April  22  —  Small 
Newspaper  sessions. 

Wednesday,  April  23 — Gen¬ 
eral  sessions.  (Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  program  in  afternoon). 

Thursday.  .April  24 — General 
sessions,  and  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  dinner  in  the  evening. 


Advance  Notice  of  Newsprint  Price  Increase  Is  Requested 

Reh.  Lindley  Beckworth,  chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
on  newsprint,  has  asked  Ellis  Arnall,  the  new  OPS  director,  to  renew 
an  understanding  with  Canadian  officials  that  advance  warning  of  any 
price  increase  will  be  given  to  United  States  customers.  Mr.  .Arnall 
was  reminded  that  his  predecessor,  Michael  V.  DiSalle,  had  such  an 
arrangement,  though  it  did  not  work  too  well  at  the  time  of  the  price 
boost  last  July. 

I  he  Congressman  referred  to  “reports  of  rumors  that  the  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers,  or  some  of  them,  were  considering  another 
increase  in  their  price.”  Then  he  added:  “Our  subcommittee  has  not 
received  information  that  would  seem  to  justify  a  further  price  in¬ 
crease  and  we  are  aware  that  any  appreciable  increase  would  have  a 
serious  effect  on  many  of  our  country's  newspapers.” 

He  would  have  Mr.  Arnall  get  assurance  from  Robert  M.  Fowler, 
director  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division,  Department  of  Defense 
Production  of  Canada,  that  “there  will  be  furlher  discussions  and 
consultations  well  in  advance  of  any  action  ...  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print.”  Such  consultation,  the  Congressman  advised,  is  “appropriate 
and  desirable”  for  the  maintenance  of  the  good-neighbor  spirit. 


Adams  Appointed 
On  Houston  Post 

Houston,  Tex. — Appointment  of 
James  L.  Adams,  veteran  newspa¬ 
per  and  advertising  man,  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the 
Houston  Post  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Eugene 
J.  Lemcoe,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Adams, 
who  comes  from 
San  Francisco, 
succeeds  Ben  F. 

Reno,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager 
for  the  Post  for 
the  past  15  months.  Mr.  Reno  has 
been  named  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  Vicepresident  and  Business 
Manager  W.  Howard  Baldwin  and 
to  Mr.  Lemcoe. 

Mr.  Adams  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  since  his  boy¬ 
hood  when  he  worked  as  an  office 
boy  after  school  hours  in  his  native 
Durham,  N.  C.  After  attending 
Duke  University,  he  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1930  and  joined  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  the  Long 
Beach  Sun.  In  1933,  he  joined  the 
John  P.  Scripps  newspapers  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Journal,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1938  when  he  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  of  the 
Oakland  Post-Inquirer.  Mr.  Adams 
resigned  from  the  Post-Enquirer 
in  1946  to  enter  the  real  estate 
and  building  business. 

He  again  took  up  advertising  in 
June,  1951,  when  he  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


Adams 


Fair  Trade  Fight 

R.  H.  Macy,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  is  using  half-page  ads 
in  a  number  of  newspapers  to 
carry  its  fight  against  Fair  Trade 
laws  to  the  consumer.  Headlined: 
“No.  1  of  a  Macy’s  Report:  Speak¬ 
ing  for  the  Customer  .  .  .,”  the 
copy  associated  price-fixing  with 
inflation. 


67  Dailies  Counted  in  Eisenhower's  Comer 

IEisenhower-for-President  Headquarters  here  claim  the  en-  I 
dorsement  of  67  daily  newspapers — 73  if  endorsing  morning  and  I 
evening  editions  under  single  ownership  are  counted  as  two.  | 

'Policy  of  Freedom'  Restated  in  Black's  Dissent 

Mr.  Justice  Black  held  out  for  the  “policy  of  freedom”  in  dissenting 
from  the  decision  that  New  York  State’s  Feinbcrg  Law,  permitting  th« 
discharge  of  "subversive”  teachers,  is  constitutional. 

“Because  of  this  policy,”  said  the  Alabama  Justice,  “public  officials 
cannot  be  constitutionally  vested  with  powers  to  select  the  ideas  people 
can  think  about,  censor  the  public  views  they  can  express,  or  choose 
the  persons  or  groups  people  can  associate  with.  Public  officials  with 
such  powers  are  not  public  servants;  they  are  public  masters.” 

51  in  'Newspaper  Bloc'  .  .  And  One  More  Is  Coming 
The  Women’s  National  Press  Club  has  found  that  12  Senators  and 
39  Representatives  have  present  or  former  association  with  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Some  of  the  associations  are  vague,  many  of  them  go 
back  to  a  generation  or  more  ago,  and  a  few  arc  linked  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  only  through  by-line  columns  they  have  written.  (One  more  work¬ 
ing  newsman  is  headed  for  Congress,  the  victory  of  Leo  W.  O’Brien 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  being  almost  certain  in  a  special  election.  Mr.  O’Brien, 
INS  and  Albany  Times-Union,  is  the  DemtKratic  nominee  in  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  stronghold.) 

Democrats'  Press  Agent  Hits  GOFs  Tax-Paid  Ads 

REPUBLtCAN  financial  agents  should  be  required  to  include  in 
their  statement  of  1952  campaign  expenditures  "the  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  being  spent  on  so-called  institutional  advertise¬ 
ments  which  seek  to  sow  distrust  of  the  American  government," 
says  Charles  Van  Devander,  publicity  director  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Mr.  Van  Devander  says  with  what  might 
be  appraised  as  a  warning  note:  "Advertisements  of  this  .sort  are 
paid  for  principally  by  the  taxpayers,  since  the  companies  deduct 
the  cost  from  their  taxable  incomes." 

Press  People  Who  Make  News  on  Capitol  Hill 

Ralph  Coghlan,  former  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  has  taken  on  a  tough  assignment — he’ll  direct 
public  relations  for  the  corruption  cleanup  headed  by  Newbold  Morris. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  L.  Baird,  staff  photographer  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph  for  46  years,  just  couldn’t  retire  without  completing  his 
presidential  album.  So  he  came  to  Washington  this  week  to  add  Mr. 
Truman  to  the  gallery  which  began  with  Teddy  Roosevelt.  And  Mr. 
Truman  turned  cameraman  himself  to  take  Baird’s  picture. 

*  *  * 

Ludwig  Caminita,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  a  special  consultant  to 
Commerce  Secretary  Charles  Sawyer  to  advise  on  public  relations.  Mr. 
Caminita  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sessions  &  Caminita,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsellors.  Before  associating  with  that  firm  he  served  10  years 
in  government  offices. 

*  *  * 

Lieut.  Comm.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  chief  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment’s  press  office,  was  regarded  about  Washington  as  a  true  Texan  by 
every  conversational  test,  and  was  honored  by  the  Texas  State  Society 
with  election  to  offices  all  the  way  up  to  the  vicepresidency,  which 
placed  him  in  line  to  head  the  organization  at  last  Sunday’s  voting.  But 
he  not  only  lost  the  presidency;  he  wasn’t  even  retained  as  vicepresident. 
A  rival  candidate  explored  Schooley’s  past,  charged  in  open  meeting 
he  wasn’t  a  genuine  Texan  at  all.  He  was  born  in  Illinois. 


) 
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Dailies  Launch  Concerted 
Effort  in  Retail  Field 


Edward  H.  Burgeson 


Burgeson  Heads 
Retail  Division 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager  of  the  Madison 
Wisconsin  Stale  Journal  and  Cap¬ 
ital  Time  s,  has 

William 
W.  Smith,  who  Smith 
has  been  acting  head  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  retail  work  since  last  Fall, 
moves  up  to  the  post  of  associate 
manager  of  sales  development. 

“These  two  appointments,”  Mr. 
Barnes  said,  “are  sure  to  bring 
great  added  strength  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  steadily  expanding  service  to 
its  985  member  newspapers  in 
both  retail  and  national  fields.” 

Mr.  Burgeson  has  worked  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  newspapers  since  late  1945, 
following  a  three-year  period  of 
wartime  duty  with  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services’  training  division. 
While  with  the  Madison  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Madison  Advertising  Club, 
general  chairman  of  the  annual 
Madison  Sales  Clinic  staged  jointly 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Madison  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  for  seven  years 
has  been  a  guest  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  research 
committee  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
and  a  regional  vicepresident  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Joint  “More  Profits  for  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers”  Committee. 

For  nine  years  prior  to  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Burgeson  was  a  re¬ 
search  and  new  business  executive 
with  Chicago  real  estate  firms. 
Earlier  he  had  managed  the  retail 
advertising  of  Madison’s  Hub 
Clothing  Co.,  had  worked  as  a 
sales  promotion  man. 


Annual  Retail  Sales 
of  tl69.530.000 
Up  214%  since  1939 


Hsople  fune  in  on  a  radio  or  Tv  program 
because  of  fhe  enJerfainmenT  if  offers. 


There  is  only  one  reason  why  a  person 
will  reod  on  adverfisemenT  in  The  Banner- 
an  interesf  in  The  Thing  which  is 
odvertised. 


total  Retoil  Sales 


Counties 


Radio  and  TV  programs  attract  people 
people  of  any  and  all  kinds 


Butnet^paper  ack  affmef  prospects 
prospects  /or  the  thingfs  wh/eh  are 
ac/trertised. 


Totol  *53.965,000  *169.530.000 


Sourcs:  US.  C»nsus  of  Business 
One  of  the  charts  in  retail  sales  presentation,  using 
Census  data. 


Typical  “sales  pitch”  for  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  prospect  in  Centerville. 

Ad  Schedule  for 

Month  of  October.  1951 
Women's  Wearing  Apparel 


Does  she  twirl  the  dials 
of  her  radio  or  TV  set 
to  learn  what’s  being 
feotured  in  dresses? 


Jne  of  a  series  of  “point-makers”  dealing  with 
competitive  media. 
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Service  de  luxe  for  the  retailer — a  detailed  sched¬ 
ule  for  his  advertising. 
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New  Efforts 
Made  to  Free 
William  Oatis 


DL  C^ade  ^lAJiiiiam  If}.  Oatls 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  re¬ 
sumed  their  campaign  this  week  to 
obtain  the  release  from  prison  of 
William  Oatis,  who  was  Associated 
Press  chief  in  Prague  until  his  con¬ 
viction  last  July  4  of  spy  charges 
made  by  the  Reds  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

Andrew  Tully,  Scripps-Howard 
writer  in  Washington,  wrote  that 
he  obtained  information  from  a 
State  Department  source  that  the 
Communist  regime  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  has  offered  to  release  the  im¬ 
prisoned  reporter  in  exchange  for 
a  $17,000,000  steel  mill. 

The  mill,  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  Czech  government  in  1947, 
never  was  shipped  because  of  an 
export  license  ban  imposed  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  Mr.  Tully 
wrote. 

The  next  day,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  a  statement  that  the 
report  was  “pure  speculation”  and 
added : 

“There  is  no  basis  for  such  a 
report.  No  such  offer  was  made. 
As  previously  stated,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  steel  mill  is  not  and 
will  not  be  connected  with  the 
Oatis  case.” 

It  was  rumored  that  U.  S.  dip¬ 
lomats  from  Eastern  Europe,  now 
meeting  in  Paris,  have  made  new 
proposals  to  Czech  authorities  for 
the  release  of  Mr.  Oatis.  The  fact 
that  the  Communists  received  such 
proposals  was  cause  for  encourage¬ 
ment,  these  Paris  sources  stated. 

Actual  negotiations  have  not  be¬ 
gun.  It  was  felt  that  hard  bargain¬ 
ing  lies  ahead. 

Peter  ZenkI,  exiled  former  Dep¬ 
uty  Premier  of  Czechoslovakia, 
said  Russia’s  failure  to  take  the 
Oatis  case  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  indicates  the  falsity  of  the 
charges  made  against  him. 


(As  the  official  spokesman  for  the  United 
States  government,  Channing  Tobias  gave  a 
lengthy  commentary  on  the  violation  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  in  the  case  of  William  N. 
Oatis  to  the  Third  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly — United  Nations — in  Paris  on  Jan. 
30  last.  The  digest  published  here  affords  a 
review  of  the  “trial”  at  a  time  when  efforts  are 
being  renewed  to  effect  the  Associated  Press 
correspondent's  release.) 


Oatis 


Newark  Star-Ledger 
Newsprint  Burned 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger 
last  week  lost  a  little  under  300 
tons  of  newsprint  when  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  a  large  paper  storehouse  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  leased  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  the 
United  Paper  Stock  Co.  Warehouse 
stock  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
$100,000. 

Willard  E.  Bowman,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Star-Ledger,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  because 
his  paper  “has  an  adequate  supply 
of  newsprint,”  it  was  not  necessary 
to  ration  advertising. 


Winter  Show  Special 

Valley  City,  N.  D.— In  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  North  Dakota  Winter 
show,  the  Valley  City  Times-Rec- 
ord  issued  a  56-page  special  edition 
on  Thursday,  Feb.  28.  The  edition 
included  24  pages  full  size  and  32 
tabloid  form. 


fpRE  WHOLE  WORLD  has  an 
interest  in  this  case.  It  is  not 
merely  the  case  of  one  man  in 
prison  as  a  result  of  a  forced  con¬ 
fession  and  a  very  clumsily  staged 
trial.  It  is  a  calculated  attack  on 
freedom  of  information. 

William  N.  Oatis  is  not  the  vic¬ 
tim  merely  because  he  is  a  citizen 
of  my  country,  but  because  he  is 
a  representative  of  the  best  tra¬ 
dition  of  free  journalism  the  world 
over. 

The  aim  is  to  intimidate  all  re¬ 
porters  of  whatever  country  and 
to  shut  off  their  few  remaining 
sources  of  news  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  attack 
against  freedom  of  information  in 
the  Oatis  case  must  realize  that 
their  deed  will  not  be  forgotten — 
that  with  the  passage  of  each 
month  in  prison  Oatis  will  rally 
more  and  more  voices  of  protest. 

There  was  a  trial.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  a  verbatim  record  of  that 
trial  so  far  as  it  concerns  Mr. 
Oatis,  as  well  as  a  summary  and 
significant  excerpts  from  the  rest 
of  the  trial.  This  stenographic 
record  was  made  by  one  of  the 
two  members  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy 
allowed  to  attend  the  trial. 

We  claim  that  this  record  is  an 
indictment  of  the  government  of 
Czechoslovakia,  not  of  Oatis. 

Does  the  representative  of 
Czechoslovakia  take  pride  in  this 
record?  Does  he  have  confidence 
in  it?  Does  he  believe  it  could  con¬ 
vince  free  and  objective  men  that 
his  government  was  prosecuting 
in  a  fair  trial  a  “spy”  rather  than 
punishing  a  reporter  for  doing  his 
legitimate  job?  If  he  does,  perhaps 
he  would  make  the  official  tran¬ 
script  available  to  us.  I  request 
him  to  do  so. 

Let  us  examine  the  highlights  of 
this  record. 

William  Oatis,  head  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Bureau  in  Prague, 
together  with  his  three  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  employes,  Tomas  Svoboda, 
Pavel  Wojdinek  and  Peter  Munz, 
were  arrested  last  April  on  the 
charges  of  espionage  and  conspi¬ 
racy. 

Then,  for  71  days,  Oatis  was 


held  in  Pankrac  prison  Incommu¬ 
nicado.  He  was  not  allowed  to  see 
anyone  from  his  Embassy  or  from 
his  country. 

What  happened  to  him  during 
those  71  days  before  he  was 
marched  before  microphones  as 
the  chief  actor  in  a  staged  trial 
for  radio  Is  not  known.  But  we 
do  know  what  has  happened  to 
others  in  totalitarian  countries 
while  they  were  being  prepared 
for  staged  trials. 

Why  did  it  take  71  days  to  pre¬ 
pare  William  Oatis  for  this  staged 
trial?  Why  was  he  allowed  no 
contact  in  all  this  time  with  any 
friend,  reporter,  official  or  com¬ 
patriot?  Why,  even  after  the  con¬ 
viction,  was  he  not  permitted  a 
single  word  with  anyone  from  his 
Embassy  or  with  any  reporter? 

This  procedure  in  itself  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rights  of  the  accused 
persons  according  to  the  basic 
principles  of  fair  trial. 


The  trial  (some  of  it  was 
broadcast)  was  conducted  in  a 
room  attached  to  Pankrac  prison 
on  the  edge  of  Prague.  Nobody 
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One  of  many  editorial  cartoons 
that  have  appeared  with  regularity 
in  U.  S.  newspapers — ^“Impressed, 
Bill?”  hy  Cal  Alley  In  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 


was  admitted  without  special  cre¬ 
dentials  which  had  to  be  shown  to 
guards  at  five  separate  control 
points.  Why  do  you  suppose  these 
precautions  were  taken?  Did  the 
directors  of  this  radio  performance 
require  a  hand-picked  audience  to 
give  the  right  sound  effects? 

Two  places  at  the  rear  of  the 
large  room  were  reserved  for  ob¬ 
servers  from  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy —  fully  100  feet  from  the 
bench  where  Oatis  stood  isolated. 
Oatis  was  very  near-sighted  and 
he  was  not  allowed  to  wear  his 
glasses. 

You  will  find  a  direct  reason  in 
the  record.  At  one  point,  Oatis 
began  to  look  about  the  room  for 
a  familiar  face.  The  judge  imme¬ 
diately  warned  him  not  to  look 
around,  but  to  face  him.  Why? 
Isn’t  it  obvious — so  that  he  would 
not  know  that  he  had  a  friend  in 
court,  so  that  he  would  not  dis¬ 
cover  that  his  own  Embassy  peo¬ 
ple  were  there? 

That  sort  of  setup  is  not  a  pub¬ 
lic  trial.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of 
a  staged  trial — which  it  was. 

Did  the  defendants  have  the 
protection  of  defense  lawyers?  The 
court  appointed  some  men  who 
were  called  that.  But  you  will  see 
by  reading  this  record  that  the  so- 
called  defense  attorney  for  Oatis 
was  as  much  a  member  of  the 
prosecution  as  the  prosecutor  him¬ 
self.  But  then,  we  know  that  this 
is  standard  procedure  in  police 
states. 

What  about  t  h  e  witnesses? 
There  were  1 1  altogether.  They 
said  their  pieces,  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  together  in  a  well- 
rehearsed  radio  performance.  Did 
the  defense  attorneys  ask  any  qu«- 
tions  which  might  test  these  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  prosecution?  Did 
they  ask  any  questions  which  you 
or  I  would  think  of  to  see  whether 
apparent  contraditions  or  unlikely 
claims  in  the  testimony  could  be 
clarified?  No! 

What  about  the  material  wit¬ 
nesses  on  the  real  substance  of  the 
charges?  They  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  come  forward,  let  alone 
called.  The  court  did  not  dare  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  material  wit¬ 
nesses  such  as  the  former  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  Bureau  in 
Prague,  Mr.  Abe  Goldberg,  who 
rented  the  premises  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  offices.  Why  did  they 
not  invite  testimony  from  Mr. 
Goldberg  on  the  question  of  the 
“secret  telephone”  which  the 
prosecution  claimed  was  installed 
in  these  premises  and  used  by 
Oatis  for  “espionage”? 

They  didn’t  want  the  truth  to 
be  known  because  their  ridiculous 
references  to  the  “secret  tele¬ 
phone”  would  have  been  easily  ex¬ 
posed  by  such  a  witness. 

{Continued  on  page  71) 
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By  Kathleen  Teltsch 
New  York  Times  U.  N.  Bureau 


m  A  introduction  in  the  text  of 

U6J3C1TG  politically-controversial  points. 

however,  did  sup- 

M  J  #  •  port  another  of  Mr.  Zonov’s  sug- 

O  feTJlYlOS  gestions  that  journalists  should  not 

"  *  transmit  reports  which  breed  ra- 

n  V  iui  TUI.  cial,  religious  or  national  prejudice, 

By  Kathleen  Teltsch  and  peoples  toward  war. 

New  York  Times  U.  N.  Bureau  Apart  from  suggestions  concern- 

.  ing  the  code  from  the  12  subcom- 

United  Nations,  N.  Y. — In  the  conference  of  lournalists  be  called  mission  members,  the  group  must 
new  setting  of  the  United  Nations*  to  review  and  approve  the  code,  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
recently  opened  Manhattan  quar-  A  number  of  other  members  nients  and  criticisms  which  have 
ters  12  news  experts  met  this  week  also  have  come  forward  with  the  cofne  in  from  press  associations 
to  examine  an  old  problem.  Their  suggestion  that  an  international  ^nd  news  agencies  throughout  the 
job  was  to  complete  the  code  of  court  of  honor  be  created  to  air  world. 

ethics  for  journalists  drafted  in  accusations  that  the  code  has  been  d„ii 

preliminary  form  by  the  U.N.’s  violated  by  irresponsible  writers.  ® 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  In-  As  expected,  the  code  has  picked  The  UnitM  Nations  sent  out 
formation  at  a  session  two  years  up  its  most  enthusiastic  support  niore  than  400  invitations  for  com- 
ago  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  from  experts  from  smaller  nations,  tnent  on  the  code  and  also  on  the 

Since  the  1950  meetings,  there  Sponsored  originally  by  the  repre-  advisability  of  summoning  an  in- 
bad  been  some  changes  in  the  sub-  sentatives  from  Lebanon,  Egypt  temational  parley  of  journalists  to 
commission’s  membership.  But  re-  and  Nationalist  China,  the  useful-  the  final  text.  Fewer  than 

porters  who  cover  the  group’s  de-  ness  of  the  code  has  been  upheld  '0  rephes  have  come  in,  however, 
liberations,  noticed  at  once  that  repeatedly  in  the  subcommission’s  While  the  majority  reflect  support 
only  some  of  the  representatives  opening  debates.  the  code— particularly  from 

on  this  body  which  would  tackle  In  defense  of  the  code.  Dr.  Kar-  the  smaller  European  nations 
the  job  of  planning  a  code  for  im  Azkoul  of  Lebanon  argued  that  three  of  the  most  influential  jour- 
joumalists,  were  veteran  newsmen,  nothing  in  the  document  sought  to  n^listic  groups  in  the  United  States 
While  the  members  were  ap-  bind  or  restrict  journalists.  ^^Jtt  unfavorable  judgments 

pointed  to  serve  as  individuals —  He  appealed  to  American  jour-  the  Montevideo  text  and  frankly 

not  as  government  spokesmen —  nalists  to  “sacrifice”  their  insistent  ^ssimistic  replies  on  the  prospects 
four  of  the  “experts”  were  doub-  position  that  no  one  outside  their  f®*’  ^  successful  world  confab  of 
ling  in  brass  and  serving  as  full-  own  journalistic  circles  should  journalists. 

fledged  delegates  elsewhere  in  the  have  a  voice  in  information  mat-  American  Society  of  News- 

United  Nations.  ters.  If  the  U.  S.  and  British  press  P^Per  Editors,  for  example,  has 

If  the  setting  was  new,  the  issues  will  lend  their  support  to  the  code,  termed  the  Uruguay  text  “not  sat- 
were  not.  Again,  Carroll  Binder,  he  held,  they  will  not  lose  their  isfactory,”  and  has  warned  against 
editorial  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  jealously-guarded  freedom  and  acceptance  of  a  code  which  “thinks 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  expressed  the  they  will  create  solidarity  among  of  the  newspaperman  as  an  indoc- 
opposition  of  the  United  States  journalists  throughout  the  world,  trinator.” 

press  to  the  Montevideo  text.  And  In  the  past  few  days  the  docu-  Jh®.  National  Conference  of 
again,  Mr.  Binder  warned  that  it  ment  has  been  supported,  in  prin-  F.ditorial  Writers  has  replied  the 
was  impossible  in  a  single  docu-  ciple,  by  the  representatives  from  ®ode  would  NOT  promote  free- 
ment  to  set  up  standards  of  pro-  Egypt,  Yugoslavia,  the  Philippines,  of  information  and  would  on 
fessional  conduct  to  please  the  France  and  India.  if'®  contrary  restrict  it  in  many 

American  and  Western  European  Obiections  by  Russian  ways  and  has  called  the  whole 

nations  as  well  as  the  states  of  ,,  ^  project  of  formulating  a  universal 

Asia,  the  Middle-East  and  Latin-  « A  “unwise.” 

America _ to  sav  nothine  of  the  ^  attack  against  the  proposed  American  Council  on  Edu- 

Iron  Curtain  countries.  memh^^who^oiShtTo  Journalism’s  executive 

Mr  RinHor’e  rnmniainr  "'f'®  sought  to  committcc  has  expressed  “serious 

Mr.  Binder’s  Complaint  modify  the  code  by  proposing  a  joubts”  as  to  the  value  of  the 

More  specifically,  Mr.  Binder  long  series  of  amendments  which,  ^ly-grld  parley  and  warned  such 
complained  that  the  Montevideo  for  example,  would  instruct  news-  ^  conference  would  certainly  “de¬ 
text  tried  to  spell  out  instructions  men  to  accept  “fundamental  ob-  generate  into  a  wrangle  over  se- 
for  journalists  and  dictate  their  ligations”  of  combatting  war-  mantics  and  would  represent  a 
duties  and.  in  effect,  regarded  propaganda,  exposing  the  revival  nioney  and  effort.” 

newsmen  as  either  “propagandists”  of  nazi-fascist  ideologies  and  pro-  ^  .  . 

or  “evangelists.”  moting  instead,  friendly  relations  Other  Matters  on  Agenda 

Superficially,  he  held,  the  docu-  among  nations.  Since  the  subcommission  must 

ment  seemed  innocent  enough  with  Virtually  all  of  Mr.  Zonov’s  wind  up  its  affairs  at  this  final 

its  plea  for  “accurate  and  objec-  suggestions  have  been  pressed  un-  three-week  session,  the  12  mem- 

tive”  reporting.  But  he  criticized  successfully  by  Russian  delegates,  bers  must  also  decide  on  some 

the  inclusion  in  the  text — without  for  inclusion  in  the  U.N.’s  earlier  Pj^n  for  future  United  Nations  ac- 
definition — of  such  phrases  as  “ru-  pacts  on  newsgathering  and  free-  tivity  in  the  information  field, 
mor”  and  “unfounded  news.”  He  dom  of  information  which  have  Mr.  Binder  already  has  sug- 
opposed  to  the  passing  mention  of  been  completed  but  temporarily  gested  that  the  group  take  up  such 
slander  and  libel  since  both  topics  shelved.  matters  as  the  adequacy  of  news 

are  covered  in  a  separate  U.N.  The  Soviet  expert  linked  his  pro-  and  possible  methods  of  removing 

pact  and  he  objected  that  the  text  posals  with  another  bitter  blast  at  present  obstacles  to  the  free  flow 

as  a  whole  was  couched  in  the  the  “warmongering”  American  of  information.  A  series  of  other 
vaguest  terms  and  hence  open  to  press  and  charged  that  in  the  last  alternatives  for  future  work  have 
the  widest  interpretation.  year,  calls  for  war  against  Russia  been  proposed  by  the  U.N.’s  own 

While  the  code  was  undertaken  or  for  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  secretariat — including  a  suggestion 

as  a  mere  statement  of  ideals  with  had  reached  new  heights.  for  the  creation  of  a  “fact-finding 

moral,  but  no  legal  or  adminis-  The  Russian  representative’s  sug-  commission”  to  examine  alleged 
trative  power,  Mr.  Binder  argued  gestion  to  include  mention  of  such  violations  of  freedom  of  informa- 
that  the  document  could  be  used  phrases  as  “fascism,”  or  “war-  tion. 

as  a  pretext  for  cracking  down  on  mongering”  or  “press  trusts”  was  A  second  suggestion  called  for 
the  freedom  of  journalists.  He  opposed  by  both  Moni  Moulik  of  establishment  of  a  temporary  body 
categorically  rejected  one  popular  India  and  also  by  Mahmoud  Azmi,  to  carry  out  an  over-all  investiga- 
recommendation  that  the  document  the  Egyptian  expert,  and  the  tion  of  problems  relating  to  press 
be  completed,  and  then  a  global  group’s  chairman,  who  objected  to  freedom. 
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American  and  Western  European 
nations  as  well  as  the  states  of 
Asia,  the  Middle-East  and  Latin- 


ELECTED  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  in  Feb.  20  bal¬ 
loting,  Thomas  E.  Dunwoody,  65, 
success  J.  H.  de  la  Rosa,  who  re¬ 
tired  because  of  illness.  Mr.  Dun- 
woody,  a  native  of  Georgia,  has 
been  active  in  the  union’s  educa¬ 
tional  work  for  36  years. 

Newspapers  Get  Bulk 
Of  Airline's  $  Hike 

A  30%  increase  in  the  1952  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  of  United  Air 
Lines  will  be  reflected  in  larger 
outlays  for  newspapers,  magazines 
and  television,  according  to  E.  A. 
Raven,  director  of  advertising. 

Newspapers,  retaining  dominant 
|K)sition  in  United’s  advertising 
program  (via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.),  are  earmarked  for  the  major 
share  of  the  increase. 

The  newspaper  campaign  will  be 
expanded  this  Summer  as  Main- 
liner  Convair  service  is  introduced 
at  various  cities,  Mr.  Raven  said. 
Ads  will  range  from  420  to  1,000 
lines. 

■ 

Outdoors  Columnist 
Wins  Trip  to  Canada 

Columbus,  Ohio  —  Don  Mack, 
Ohio  State  Journal,  won  a  trip  to 
Canada  in  a  hunting-fishing  col¬ 
umn  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Outdoor  Writers  of  Ohio. 

Other  newspaper  winners  an¬ 
nounced  March  8  were:  Hank 
Andrews,  Cleveland  Press;  Glenn 
Montgomery,  Zanesville  Times  Sig¬ 
nal;  and  the  Ohio  State  Journal, 
for  the  best  editorial  on  conserva¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Starkey  on  Ad  Stoii 

Chicago — William  Starkey,  for¬ 
merly  divisional  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  for  home  furnishings,  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  retail 
advertising  department  of  tbo 
Chicago  Herald- American.  He  is 
a  veteran  of  IS  years’  experience  in 
advertising  research  which  began  in 
1937  with  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  and  includes  five  yean  as 
Research  Director  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Enquirer. 
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Newspapers  and  TV 
Are  Complementary 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Newspapers  are  holding  to  an 
“even  keel”  in  television  homes,  so 
well  that  two  university  professors 
concluded  from  a  Greater  New 
York  market  study  that  “the  Sun¬ 
day  and  daily  newspaper  is  at  this 
time  and  in  this  area  the  medium 
most  complementary  with  and  the 
least  displaced  by  TV.” 

Their  analysis  of  the  penetration 
of  television  in  a  metropolitan  area 
was  unveiled  March  6  to  a  select 
group  of  advertising  agency  re¬ 
search  and  media  executives  who 
were  Stork  Club  luncheon  guests 
of  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  H.  James 
Gediman,  Robert  Leavitt  and  other 
top  officers  of  the  American  Week¬ 
ly  and  Puck — The  Comic  Weekly. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Hearst  organization  retained  Prof. 
Harvey  Zorbaugh,  noted  originator 
of  the  Workshop  on  the  Cartoon 
Narrative  at  New  York  University, 
to  conduct  a  study  “with  a  per¬ 
fectly  free  hand,”  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  question,  “What  is  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  TV  doing  to  the 
consumption  of  other  mass 
media?” 

600-Page  Documentary 

Prof.  C.  Wright  Mills  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  joined  in  the  project 
which  has  resulted  in  a  19-chapter, 
600-page  documentary  covering 
many  phases  of  television’s  impact. 

The  “newspaper  story”  contin¬ 
ues  as  in  previous  studies  by  other 
research  agencies.  There  is  vir¬ 
tually  no  loss  of  “exposure”  to  the 
medium  and  only  a  very  slight — 
4  to  57c — decline  in  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  reading  news¬ 
papers. 

Ihe  picture  remains  the  same, 
too,  irrespective  of  the  length  of 
time  of  TV-set  ownership,  the  data 
indicates. 

In  contrast.  Professor  Mills 
pointed  out,  radio,  movies  and 
books  are  affected  greatly.  Even 
after  longtime  ownership  of  TV, 
he  noted,  evening  radio  fails  to 
“bounce  back”  from  a  severe  loss 
in  listenership. 

“In  fact,”  Professor  Mills  told 
the  agencymen,  “television  has 
evening  radio  by  the  crotch.” 

All-Day  Readership 

The  most  “unexpected”  disclos¬ 
ure  in  the  survey.  Professor  Mills 
said,  was  the  high  percentage  of 
readership  of  the  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  throughout  the  day — morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening — as  well  as 
on  Saturday  and  Monday.  Other 
media,  notably  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  have  acute  peaks  and  val¬ 
leys  on  Sunday. 

“For  the  bulk  of  the  people,”  he 
concluded,  “there  is  no  Sunday 
morning  without  the  funnies.” 

This  remark  substantiated  the 
“gratifying  result”  of  the  study  as 
seen  by  Francis  J.  Kaus,  director 


of  promotion  for  Puck.  To  him  it 
was  the  “documentation  of  the 
phenomenal  impact  of  Sunday 
Comics  as  a  major  communica¬ 
tions  force.” 

Mr.  Kaus  prefaced  Professor 
Mills’  report  with  the  comment 
that  it  had  been  agreed  to  accept 
the  interpretation  made  by  the  re¬ 
searchers. 

“We  just  kissed  our  money  good¬ 
bye  and  hoped  for  the  best,”  said 
Mr.  Kaus. 

10  Years  for  .4nswers 

The  study  was  offered  as  the 
most  informed  analysis  of  TV  im¬ 
pact  available  today,  but  Professor 
Mills  cautioned  it  might  take  10 
years  before  all  of  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  problems  are  obtain¬ 
able. 

The  researchers  gave  preference 
to  the  New  York  area  sample  over 
a  nationwide  checkup  because  it 
provided  a  “vanguard  spot”  as  a 
base  for  any  hypothetical  project. 

“We  called  back  on  data  until 
we  were  blue  in  the  face,”  said 
Professor  Mills,  explaining  that  the 
study  covered  the  period  of  about 
six  months  ago. 

No  matter  how  you  run  off  the 
data,  he  added,  it  appears  that  the 
Sunday  paper  is  impervious  to  TV 
impact.  This  fact  is  important  to 
the  business,  in  respect  to  weekend 
activity,  he  suggested. 

“Most  people,”  the  Professor  en¬ 
larged,  “can't  get  through  a  week 
unless  they  have  a  weekend.  Com¬ 
pared  with  weekdays,  the  weekend 
is  a  media-dominated  time  and  it’s 
a  time  when  media  audiences  are 
relaxed.  This  brings  us  into  the 
speculative  area  as  to  greater  re¬ 
ceptivity  and  the  different  roles 
that  different  media  play.” 

The  highlight  of  the  report  was 
that  newspapers  remain  on  an  even 
keel  in  both  TV  and  non-TV 
homes. 

Supplementary  Media 

As  in  the  case  of  radio  30  years 
ago.  it  is  indicated  definitely  that 
television  and  newspapers  supple¬ 
ment  each  other.  In  Professor 
Mills’  view  this  is  due  primarily  to 
the  self-scheduling  nature  of  the 
newspapers  —  people  may  read 
them  and  refer  back  to  them  when 
they  please. 

Before  T\'  entered  the  picture 
to  any  great  extent,  the  study 
shows,  63%  of  the  respondents 
listened  to  radio  on  an  average 
weekday  evening;  51%  went  to  a 
movie  at  least  once  a  month; 
53%  read  magazines;  32%  read 
one  or  more  books  in  a  month; 
88%  read  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

Then  “exposure  habits”  changed. 
Only  43%  of  those  owning  TV 
sets  listened  to  evening  radio;  45% 
went  to  a  movie;  29%  read  a 


“TEXAS  LIVING,”  new  weekly 
magazine  on  newsprint  stock,  is 
viewed  by  Gov.  William  P.  Hobby, 
publisher  of  the  Houston  Post,  with 
Head  Pressman  Paul  Tanner. 


book.  But  90%  of  TV-viewers 
read  newspapers,  as  compared  with 
86%  for  non-TV. 

Professor  Mills  said  there  were 
four  or  five  explanations  offered 
for  the  increased  readership  in  TV 
homes,  but  he  couldn’t  vouch  for 
any  of  them.  The  “strange  phe¬ 
nomenon”  awaits  further  investi¬ 
gation,  he  said. 

Time  Spent 

In  a  checkup  on  time  spent  on 
media,  radio  listening  dropped  to 
one  hour  and  12  minutes  in  TV 
homes,  as  against  two  hours  and 
39  minutes  in  non-TV  homes; 
magazines  were  down  slightly; 
daily  newspapers  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  down  a  few  minutes. 
TV  owners  gave  an  hour  and  8 
minutes  to  daily  newspapers;  an 
hour  and  23  minutes  to  Sunday 
papers.  For  non-TV  owners  the 
respective  times  were  an  hour  and 
19  minutes  and  an  hour  and  38 
minutes. 

The  study  also  inquired  how 
media  habits  are  affected  by  edu¬ 
cation.  This  disclosed  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  college-educated  men 
and  women  are  newspaper  readers. 
It  goes  from  96%  for  the  college 
group  to  94%  high  school  and 
81%  grammar  school.  The 
“steady”  comics  readers  also  were 
found  numerous  in  the  college  set. 

Among  non-TV  owners,  86% 
usually  read  a  daily  newspaper; 
86%  a  Sunday  newspaper.  After 
two  years  of  TV-set  ownership, 
newspapers  held  91%  daily  and 
90%  Sunday. 

TV  owners  said  they  averaged 
44  minutes  reading  Sunday  com¬ 
ics;  non-TV  owners,  53  minutes. 

“Beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,” 
Mr.  Kaus  concluded,  “the  con¬ 
sistent  and  continuing  readership 
of  Sunday  comics  is  virtually  im¬ 
mune  to  the  fascination  of  tele¬ 
vision.” 

■ 

Daily  Goes  Weekly 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.  —  Ambrose  A. 
Scully,  treasurer  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  has  announced  that  the 
Cohoes  American  is  now  a  weekly 
newspaper,  instead  of  a  daily.  The 
first  weekly  edition  appeared  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  6. 
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64  Papers  Get 
Mermen  Co. 

Ad  Campaign 

A  4.800-line  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Grey  Advertising  Agea-  .* 
cy.  New  York)  in  64  newspapen  j 
in  52  cities  will  form  part  of  the } 
Mennen  Company’s  “biggest,  most  j 
comprehensive”  advertising  and  : 
merchandising  promotion  for  its 
baby  products  line. 

The  newspaper  linage  alternates  ' 
small  space  reader  ads  based  on 
the  Baby  Rose  theme  with  larger 
space  testimonials  illustrating  real 
mothers  and  their  babies,  many  of 
whom  live  in  the  markets  in  which 
the  newspaper  ads  will  appear. 

Indiana  Truckers  Break 
PR  Ads  in  130  Papers 

A  TRUCKING  industry  public  re-  ^ 
lations  ad  program  (via  Dretman  _ 
W.  Hart  &  Co.,  Indianapolis)  on  a  | 
state  level  has  been  started  by  the 
Indiana  Motor  Truck  Association, 
and  will  reach  1 30  newspapers  and 
six  radio  stations. 

First  ads  were  placed  last  week 
in  95  dailies  and  weeklies  in  rural 
areas.  They  will  be  alternated 
monthly  with  a  series  for  35  dailies 
in  25  of  the  state’s  urban  areas. 
Copy  and  art  for  the  rural  series 
will  be  shaped  for  farmer  interest; 
city  ads  will  be  general  in  theme. 

Copy  will  relate  the  role  of 
trucks  in  the  nation’s  and  state’s 
industrial,  retail  and  agricultural 
economy  and  also  will  tell  the 
trucking  industry’s  part  in  the  tat 
structure. 

Canadian  Bank  Starts 
Humorous  Cartoon  Ads 

To  PROMOTE  its  new  slogan, 
“the  bank  that  service  built,”  and 
to  provoke  readership,  the  Imper¬ 
ial  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto,  is 
starting  in  April  semi-cartoon-type 
ads  (via  McKim  Advertising  Lim¬ 
ited)  with  rhyming  copy  in  more 
than  200  newspapers  throughout 
Canada. 

According  to  the  agency,  car- , 
toon  type  advertising  has  never  ) 
been  used  by  Canadian  banks  ex¬ 
cept  in  college  publications,  never 
in  general  dailies. 
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Continental  Oil  in  Papers?  In 

Continental  Oil  Co.,  Ponca  Judge 
City,  Okla.,  is  said  to  be  planning  resent 
a  $3,500,000  ad  campaign,  accord-  “certa 
ing  to  reports  reaching  Editor  4  press” 
Publisher.  The  company  is  said  idid  si 
to  be  planning  space  in  more  than  ^iject  n 
1,000  newspapers  (via  Geyer,  ||ited  t 
Newell  &  Ganger,  New  York).  rlficial 

As 

Men's  Wear  Kits  '  ition 

To  help  space  salesmen  develop  fiMarci 
men’s  wear  linage,  a  special  kit  ^Tram 
containing  ad  materials  based  on  '[men 
the  theme,  “The  Right  Clothes  at  ;  office 
the  Right  Time,”  has  been  distrib- 
uted  by  the  Men’s  Wear  Inter-In-  lyother 
dustry  Council,  New  York  City,  to  ■  ‘jpej, 
admanagers  of  1,800  newspapers,  fcoom 
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Charge  Revised 
In  Grand  Jury 
Probe  of  Press 
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San  Francisco  —  Charged  with 
investigating  the  conduct  of  “cer¬ 
tain  individuals,  officials,  attorneys 
and  representatives  of  the  press,”  a 
new  Federal  grand  jury  began  de¬ 
liberations  here  March  4. 

Strict  rules  to  safeguard  the  se- 
recy  of  the  deliberations  were  im¬ 
posed.  A  woman  was  excused 
from  the  panel  when  she  said  her 
brother  was  a  newspaperman. 

The  instructions  to  the  jury 
were  issued  by  Federal  Judge  Oli¬ 
ver  J.  Carter,  who  originally  called 
for  such  an  investigation  by  an¬ 
other  Grand  Jury  on  Feb.  1. 
“Alleged  attempts  by  certain  rep- 
:nnan  j  resentatives  of  press.  Government 
on  j  ^  employes  and  Government  attor- 
y  the  1,^  neys  and  others,  to  corruptly  influ- 
ation.  ence  the  action  or  decision  of 
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^and  jurors  of  this  Court  by  writ¬ 
ing  or  sending  to  such  jurors  writ¬ 
ten  communications  relating  to 
matters  pending  before  the  Grand 
Jury”  was  one  of  the  five  subject 
matters  committed  to  the  jurors. 

Earlier  Demand 
Last  month.  Judge  Carter  pre¬ 
sented  the  grand  jury  with  a  copy 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
containing  a  story  linking  Judge 
George  Harris  to  a  land  develop¬ 
ment  plan.  The  judge  was  identi¬ 
fied  through  quotations  from  the 
Congressional  Record.  Judge  Car¬ 
ter  at  that  time  called  for  inquiry 
into  whether  “the  publishers  of  the 
paper,  the  editor  and  the  person 
or  persons  responsible  for  the 
articles”  had  been  guilty  of  ob¬ 
structing  justice. 

In  February  Judge  Carter  also 
had  asked  that  the  jury  “scrutinize 
with  care  all  of  the  activities  and 
publications  of  similar  kind  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  several 
months,”  indicating  a  general  press 
inquiry.  The  former  grand  jury 
asked  for  particulars,  which  were 
delayed  and  then  Judge  Carter  an¬ 
nounced  a  decision  to  place  the 
matter  before  the  jury  scheduled 
to  be  impaneled  this  month. 

Not  Limited 

In  instructing  the  new  jury. 
Judge  Carter  referred  only  to  “rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press”  and  to 
certain  representatives  of  the 
press”  as  quoted.  His  instruction 
did  state,  however,  that  “the  sub- 
jicct  matter  for  inquiry  is  not  lim- 
jited  to  any  particular  person,  of¬ 
ficial  or  organization.” 

I  As  a  result  of  the  Court  admon- 
■  ition  for  grand  jury  privacy  issued 
|March  3,  U.  S.  Attorney  Chauncey 
Iramutolo  restricted  newspaper- 
f^’cn  to  the  reception  room  of  his 
“ince. 


250  Years 


Nearly  250  years  of  newspic- 
ture  experience  was  assembled  for 
the  above  combination  picture.  It 
was  taken  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  of  wrist  watches  to  ve- 
erans  of  Acme  Newspictures  by 
their  former  chief,  Fred  S.  Fergu¬ 
son,  president  of  NEA  Service, 
Inc. 

Large  picture  shows,  1.  to  r. 
(bottom):  Harry  Cohen,  commer¬ 
cial  manager;  Robert  P.  Dorman, 
retired  foreign  director;  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son;  Harold  Blumenfeld,  editor; 
(top)  Boyd  Lewis,  vicepresident 


of  Newspicture 

and  executive  editor  of  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice;  Frank  Marta,  purchasing 
agent;  George  Gaylin,  Washington 
Bureau  manager,  and  Robert  L. 
Beard,  foreign  director.  In  the  in¬ 
sert,  Mr.  Ferguson  presents  a 
watch  to  veteran  cameraman  Mike 
Ackerman,  Miami  Bureau  mana¬ 
ger,  at  Miami. 

Watches  were  presented  also  to 
Messrs.  Beard,  Gaylin,  Marta,  Blu¬ 
menfeld,  Dorman  and  Cohen  in 
appreciation  of  more  than  25  years 
of  service  to  the  Acme  division  of 
NEA.  On  Jan.  1  this  year.  Acme 


Experience 

was  incorporated  into  the  United 
Press  Association. 

The  watches  bore  on  their  back 
covers  a  message .  of  appreciation 
signed  with  the  facsimile  signature 
of  Mr.  Ferguson  and  NEA  Vice- 
president  and  General  Manager 
Herbert  W.  Walker,  both  of  whom 
had  been  associated  with  the  re¬ 
cipients  in  the  picture  business  for 
more  than  25  years  each. 

The  presentation  of  watches  to 
all  but  Mr.  Ackerman  was  made 
at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
at  the  Lotus  Club,  New  York. 


No  Freedom 
For  Press  At 
Free  Press  Rally 


Philadelphia — Leftist  groups 
held  a  “Freedom  of  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation”  rally  here  March  1  but 
the  meeting  turned  out  to  be  not 
so  free. 

The  sponsors  tried  to  exclude 
all  press  representatives  except 
those  from  the  Daily  Worker  and 
attempts  were  made  to  bar  photog¬ 
raphers. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  photographers  were  booed 
by  the  partisan  audience  and  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  especially  to  bar 
Elwood  Smith,  of  the  Bulletin. 
“Gee,”  he  said.  “What  kind  of 


,  1952  t 
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press  freedom  to  these  people  be- 
Reporters,  visitors,  lawyers  and  lieve  in?” 

[others  were  ordered  kept  at  a  When  Mr.  Smith  entered  the 
specified  distance  from  the  jury  lobby,  one  of  the  persons  in  charge 
Witnesses  must  remain  in  of  the  meeting  ordered  him  to 


oom.’ 


a  separate  waiting  room.  leave. 
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“Tm  staying,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 
“If  you  want  me  out  of  here,  call 
a  policeman.” 

Then  the  would-be  bouncer  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Detective  Sergeant  James 
McTague. 

“Not  me,”  answered  Sergeant 
McTague.  “I  have  no  authority  to 
put  this  man  out.  This  is  a  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  rally,  isn’t  it? 
Well,  I  believe  in  freedom  of  the 
press,  too.” 

The  audience  of  some  300  per¬ 
sons  were  extremely  shy,  especially 
when  an  official  police  photogra¬ 
pher,  Donald  Levy,  took  pictures. 
Several  men  attempted  to  take  his 
camera. 

Although  they  expressed  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  leftist  group,  some 
of  the  news  photographers  won¬ 
dered  whether  it  was  good  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  police  to  have  an 
official  photographer  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  program  had  listed  some 
well-known  speakers.  They  includ¬ 
ed  John  Pittman,  foreign  affairs 
editor  of  the  Daily  Worker. 


CP  to  Follow 


Oxford  Guide 


For  Spelling 


Toronto — The  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  has  ben  confirmed  as 
spelling  style  guide  for  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Press. 

In  1944  CP,  cooperative  news¬ 
gathering  agency  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Canada’s  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  polled  its  membership  on 
spelling  style.  Oxford  was  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Now  the  membership  has  been 
polled  again.  Uniformity  of  spell¬ 
ing  among  newspapers  is  more  im¬ 
portant  since  CP  shortly  will  be 
editing  and  filing  news  on  an  On¬ 
tario  circuit  with  Teletyjsesetter 
connections. 

The  vote  was  41  papers  prefer¬ 
ring  Oxford,  33  preferring  Web¬ 
ster’s  International  Dictionary,  and 
six  expressing  no  preference.  CP’s 
French-language  members  were 
not  checked. 
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IP  J  .  /tp  I  for  “fraternization”  with  their  op-  Koehler  walked  into  immigrattoD  I 

nKOuna  ^neir  posite  numbers  from  the  Commu-  headquarters  here.  I 

nist  side  at  Panmunjom.  Mr.  Koehler,  22-year-old  native  I 

_  — -  j-i  “Many  of  us  felt  there  was  pos-  of  Dresden,  Germany,  who  came  ' 

Ml  n  ¥Yni  S  sibility  of  security  leaks  and  we  to  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  , 

*  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  year,  had  been  assigned  to  write 

.M  Reds,”  replied  Mr.  Dibble.  “Then  a  feature  story  on  how  the  disease 

r  I  Jrldllw  GHQ  applied  the  tar  brush  to  is  combatted  in  Europe. 

X  everybody  and  gave  the  Commu-  When  he  asked  if  there  were 

Bv  Rmr  Erwin  ”'***  finest  propaganda.  any  German  farmers  he  could 

oy  nay  i:.rwin  jq  jgg  interview,  an  immigration  official 

IT  ;  I  j  -rt,..  iheir  chance  and  charged  that  the  said: 

il-nour  work  day —  The  press  tram  has  not  moved  ,  .  ?  -j  . 

CL  .  .......o.  wr..r.r,t:vA  “Ce  press  was  yet  afraid  to  let  Wouldn  t  you  ratner  talk  to 

Sub-zero  storms —  since  July,  but  the  little  locomotive  ,  /  ,,  /„  ,  w:n:  RnintiAn  ” 

40  miles  bouncing  around  in  an  huffs  and  puffs  off  ‘The  order  actually  forced  corre:  This  was  the  first  word  that  the 

open  truck  traversing  mountain  to  take  on  water  While  the  en-  ^  ^  ^^^^unt  had  ended. 

terrain  each  day-  gine  boys  are  no^  ernization’  than  before,  merely  to  No  interviews  were  allowed  im- 

Timwd  Army  food  and  tight  get  news,  and  newsmen  did  more  mediately,  however.  Later  in  the 

tram  berths  out  the  steam  that  e  s  h  v^alking  and  talking  with  the  Reds  day,  a  press  conference  was  held 

'  *  *  H  n  at  RCMP  headquarters. 

Such  hardships  are  taken  in  on  their  ice-numb  hands.  There,  Mr.  Koehler  was  drafted 

stride  by  the  intrepid  corps  of  cor-  >  "e  newsmen  s  day  Begins  at  ^  short-sighted  public  relations  on  to  act  as  interpreter, 
respondents  and  photographers  as-  7:30  a.m  when  they  board  an  side,”  he  added.  “The  Reds 


Panmunjom’s  Peace 
Parleys  No  Picnic 


By  Ray  Erwin 


train  berths — 


Such  hardships  are  taken  in  mittens  on  their  ice-numb  hands. 
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stride  by  the  intrepid  corps  of  cor-  >  "e  newsmen  s  aay  oegins  ai  ^  short-sighted  public  relations  on  to  act  as  interpreter. 

respondents  and  photographers  as-  7:30  a.m  when  ^oard  an  side,”  he  added.  “The  Reds 

signed  to  the  tedious  task  of  cov-  8  miiAe  P“f  news  in  the  opening  days  Confusing 

ering  the  Korean  truce  talks  at  no?  of  ‘he  conferences  and  the  UN  Winnipeg,  Man.  — Three  stafi 


Panmunjom. 


away.  They  are  lucky  not  to  get 


'  —  ,  .  .  “cDrunB  snrockets”  en  route  ‘h®  members  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribunt 

Aside  from  personal  privations  sprung  sprocKets  en  route.  munists  more  than  they  used  us.  had  a  confusing  time  while  covo- 

and  severe  shortage  m  communica-  There  are  no  general  communi-  Our  briefing  officers  would  ask  us  ing  an  oil  story  in  a  nearby  city, 

tions,  the  war  correspondents  cations  at  Panmunjom.  One  Army  y^,hat  they  said  and  the  unofficial  Bill  MacPherson  arrived  at  i 
turned  “peace”  correspondents  telephone  is  provided  the  corre-  opinion  of  the  Red  reporters  en-  hotel  expecting  a  message  from 

right  now  are  worrying  over:  spondents  for  one  short  story  to  abled  them  to  anticipate  what  the  “Meek  ”  on  the  paper  in  Winni- 

2  Problems  Tokyo,  on  a  pool  basis,  each  day.  official  attitude  would  be.”  peg,  telling  him  when  he  could 

The  Army’s  announced  inten-  telephones  °a  brfef°  story  for"^the  Expect  Early  Truce  '’''eef  Gordon  Aikman  of  the  Trib- 

tion,  if  and  when  they  are  freed,  of  Se^oup  Mr.  Dibble  reported  that  the  “"t  “r^fJ^tre^BilfEphu- 

taking  all  UN  tr^ps  held  by  the  Then  comes  the  wild  ride  back  correspondents  covering  the  con-  ,  OAnAml  Vfntnr«  arrived  at 

Reds  as  POWs  directly  to  Japan  jq  fjjg  advance  camp  at  Numsan,  ferences  are  confident  of  a  truce  .  l  .  t  j 

for  treatment,  orientation  and  m-  ^here  there  is  a  full  briefing  by  this  Spring  now  that  the  issues  ™ 

terrogauon  before  reporters  are  Brig.-Gen.  William  P.  Nuckols,  the  have  been  narrowed  to  airfields,  . ‘J®  ^ 

allowed  to  interview  them.  UN  public  relations  officer  at  the  prisoners  and  Russian  participa-  r'r.rAon  Aikman  of 

What  accommodations  can  be  t^uce  talks  and  once  with  the  tion  as  a  “neutral.”  ?o;?dnnuS. 

made  available  to  the  press  and  Richmond  (Va.)  Post-Dispatch.  The  returned  correspondent  ex-  tl!  h?  cLl^ 

allied  services  for  the  actual  sign-  -pjjg  briefings  usually  take  place  plained  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  a  t  a  m 
ing  of  a  truce,  if  it  ever  ^es  chow  and  are  full  and  fac-  urgency  for  speed  in  the  negotia-  “”1  ®^  Aha  and  al 

place,  in  the  tiny  tent  in  which  the  tual,  sometimes  lasting  until  12:30  tions  on  either  side,  the  UN  feel-  f™®^ 

dfe.  . .  _  ^  ,hen=x,  morning.  '"8  thg.  U  »  .ying  down  ,he  Com- 


cussions  drone 
on. 

Arnold  Dibble, 
writer  and  editor 
for  the  United 
Press  for  14 
years,  has  re- 
tumed  home  to 
become  night  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in 
New  York  after 
four  and  one-half  .. 

months  on 
the  Panmunjom  peace  front 

4  Mud  Huts 


son  of  the  Trib  met  Gordon  Al- 


Long  Day  Ends  -"igs  who  probab^  wHl  break  MotorsTrnd  S;, 

Finally,  the  long  day  ends  with  ^  truce^in  Korea  and  real  “sured  it  out. 

the  writing  of  competitive  stories.  .  .  trrxonc  uyiii  Meek  I,  Bill  MacPherson  land 

The  dispatches  are  logged  in,  the  Gordon  Aikman  I  all  worked  for 

first  reaching  the  censo?  being  the  !^lTw»v  in  ordAr^  ‘h®  Tribune.  Meek  II,  Bill  Mac- 

first  sent  out.  At  first  there  was  c-Ll  Korean  armv  On  thA  ofhA  Pherson  II,  and  Gordon  Aikmn 

only  one  telephone  available  to  jJ’beliL  “ 

handle  what  at  times  was  the  .u-  it  o  u 

world’s  biggest  story  Now  there  continuing  the  wL  a^d  can  mini-  Artistic  Touch 
are  three.  Incidentally,  censorship  -  ®  .r  Philadelphia— While  a  millK* 

four  and’ one-haTf  “1®^®  have  Western  Europe'^  *  ^  ^  °  dollar  fire  was  gutting  the  Clinton 

months  on  been  no  arguments  on  that  score.  Meanwhile,  the  morale  of  the  Hotel  here  last  week,  reporters  ffl- 

the  Panmunjom  peace  front.  according  to  Mr.  ^J'^oie.  terviewed  evacuees  in  adjacent 

4  Mud  Huts  York  Times  have  had  newsmen  on  equipment  includine  boots  that  The  Bulletin  city  desk,  actmi 

“With  four  mud-thatched  huts  the  story  continuously  through  the  present  frostbite  and  the  fact  that  on  a  tip,  sent  its  police  reporter, 
forming  the  village  of  Panmunjom,  months.  Other  correspondents  fighting  meti  are  well  due  in  Eph  Gorenstein,  to  talk  to  the 
it  would  appear  to  be  about  the  join  the  group  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  in  two-story  bunkers’,  hostelry’s  most  famous  guest,  M® 

most  unlikely  spot  in  all  the  globe  The  number  of  reporters  and  pho-  (.^edited  wtih  aiding  morale  Wuanita  Smith,  a  noted  artist, 

for  world  history  to  be  made,”  tographers  journeying  from  Num-  ujhh,g  p„  Arriving  after  several  hours  cov- 

said  Mr.  Dibble  with  a  reminiscent  san  to  Panmunjom  has  ranged  the  /iiisrin  (Minn)  Daily  Herald  ering  the  blaze,  the  weary  reporter 
twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes.  from  40,  when  the  story  was  par-  his  14  years  with  the  U.P  foun^  fr®sh  frustrations.  Mi« 

-It  was  weird,  too,  to  be  cover-  ticularly  hot,  down  to  eight  m  dull  has  served  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  Kan-  Smith  was  85  and  deaf  without 
ing  peace  talks  with  the  war  so  periods.  .  sas  City,  Fort  Worth,  ’Dallas  and  her  hearing  aid,  lost  in  the  fire, 

close  that  sometimes  you  could  It  is  expected  that  the  press  tram  York  He  ran  the  desk  for  But  Gorenstein  patiently  wrote 

feel  the  concussion  from  air  soon  will  be  returned  to  hospital  coverage  of  the  recent  Japanese  out  each  question.  Dutifully.  M® 
strite,”  h.  aJd.d.  «r»ice  and  for  the  transport  of  “^r^onferenje  in  SaS  pJaScTs^  Smith  wr«e  the  answers.  Fif.» 

The  U.P.  correspondent  ex-  POWs,  once  they  are  freed.  There  minutes  of  this  and  Gorenstein  hw 

plained  that  the  corps  of  newsmen  are  rumors  that  the  press  corps  a/j—u  *  Ovpr  enough  material  to  make  a  front 

live  in  a  former  hospital  train  side-  will  be  moved  up  to  the  site  of  the  iannuni  T^iver  piece, 

tracked  at  Numsan,  20  miles  from  peace  talks  and  that  a  mobile  Vancouver,  B.  C. — A  Canadian 

the  site  of  the  truce  meetings.  The  transmitter  will  be  established  Press  reporter  was  the  first  news-  5^Qfy  Bottled  Up 

train,  in  which  two  fires  have  there  for  direct  communications  to  paper  man  to  learn  that  Willi  *  .  rharles 

started,  is  made  up  of  two  Seoul,  Tokyo  and  the  outside  Bruntjen  had  been  found.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  -— 


minutes  of  this  and  Gorenstein  hw 
enough  material  to  make  a  front 
page  piece. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Charles  I 


MUIICU,  lb  lllUUC  up  Ui  IWO  OV;UUI,  luivyu  aiiu  llIC  uuka  crwviA  xv/uiiu.  /»  .  I 

cramped  sleeping  cars,  a  car  con-  world.  A  bulletin  announcing  that  the  House,  staff  writer  and  co 

verted  into  a  work  and  briefing  The  U.P.  correspondent  was  suspected  carrier  of  foot-and-  of  the  Mil^ukee  Sentine , 
room  for  the  press,  a  dining  and  asked  about  General  Ridgway’s  re-  mouth  disease  had  turned  up  here  '^f‘  o"  ^  4,()(K)-mile  trip  in  a 
kitchen  car.  cent  castigation  of  correspondents  was  flashed  minutes  after  Jack  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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OVER  HERE! 

Pletcher,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 


HUH? 

Little,  Nashville  (Ttnn.)  Tennessean 


WAR  HAS  BEGUN 

Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch 
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Pope  Observes 
Scandals  in  3 
'Sphinx'  Bureaus 

Philadelphu  —  The  current 
technique  of  news  suppression  in 
Washington  was  compared  to  a 
“monstrous  iceberg”  which  hides 
an  even  greater  explosive  force 
beneath  the  surface,  in  a  speech  by 
James  S.  Pope,  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  March  3  before  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  Forum. 

Mr.  Pope  spoke  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Freedom  of  Information  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

“The  known  instances  of  sup¬ 
pression  in  Washington,  thou^ 
abundant,”  he  said,  “likely  are  no 
more  than  a  monstrous  iceberg 
shows  above  the  surface. 

“Sometimes  the  explosive  force 
generated  by  secrecy  blasts  strange 
creatures  ftom  the  depths.  We 
have  learned  when  to  expect 
them.” 

Leads  to  Corruption 

Mr.  Pope  warned  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results  of  government  secrecy 
were  “incompetence,  corruption 
and  some  degree  of  despotism.” 

He  said  a  poll  of  Washington 
correspondents  gave  top  scores  for 
safeguarding  public  information 
from  the  public  to  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation,  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

'The  scandals  bred  by  secrecy,” 
he  said,  “rocked  RFC  and  led  to 
Stuart  Symington’s  notable  rescue 
of  that  agency  with  a  ‘gold-fish 
bowl’  policy. 

Revenue  and  Justice  have  not 
yet  been  rescued  from  their  disas¬ 
ters.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  tax 


employes  were  forced  'out  last 
year,  60  for  dishonesty. 

“This  happened  to  a  bureau  as 
stony  as  the  Sphinx  —  one  which 
had  assumed  the  power,  largely  by 
regulation,  to  deal  with  tax  evad¬ 
ers  and  assess  and  collect  fines  in 
secret. 

“The  Justice  Department  is  un¬ 
dergoing  a  scrutiny  which  may 
make  a  gold-fish  bowl  seem  pri¬ 
vate. 

“Important  revelations  constant¬ 
ly  are  being  made,  of  course,  by 
good  reporters.” 

The  ASNE  committee,  he  said, 
has  discovered  a  prevalent  doctrine 
that  to  expose  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  raw,  unprocessed,  un¬ 
colored  facts  of  government  is  im¬ 
prudent  and  unsound. 

Mr.  Pope  concluded: 

“After  all,  from  what  do  the 
hardy  citizens  of  a  democracy  have 
to  be  shielded?  Why  is  knowing 
the  truth  a  threat  to  the  public 
welfare?” 

Prominent  Speakers 

The  Sixth  Annual  Bulletin 
Forum  attracted  large  crowds  at 
all  its  sessions.  The  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  William  O.  Douglas,  asso¬ 
ciate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
Director  of  Mutual  Security, 

Following  annual  custom,  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean,  president  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  and  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Mrs.  McLean,  were  hosts  at 
a  dinner  for  some  of  the  Forum 
speakers  and  directors.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Lean  was  chairman  of  the  Forum 
Program  Committee. 

The  entire  proceedings  will  be 
carried  by  the  Voice  of  America 
in  45  languages. 

The  Sunday  Bulletin  of  March 
10  will  carry  a  special  section, 
containing  the  complete  texts  of 
the  speeches,  pictures,  sidelights 
and  other  features. 


Paper's  Outcry 
About  Diseased 
Foxes  Is  Heeded 

POTTSTOWN,  Pa.  —  A  campaign 
now  underway  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  extermination  of  the  fox  popu¬ 
lation  in  a  21 -county  area  to  wipe 
out  two  rabies  epidemics  is  the  di¬ 
rect  result  of  a  crusade  by  the 
Pottstown  Mercury  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  intensive 
drives  to  wipe  out  the  gray  and 
red  fox  ever  to  be  conducted  in 
North  America  and  the  biggest 
battle  against  any  predator  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Both  species  of 
foxes  have  been  identified  as  the 
carriers  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Russell  E.  Teague,  State 
Secretary  of  Health,  credited  the 
Mercury’s  campaign  with  calling 
the  seriousness  of  the  first  epi¬ 
demic  to  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Started  in  1951 

The  Mercury  first  became  aware 
of  the  menace  early  in  1951  when 
scattered  cases  of  queerly-acting 
foxes  were  reported  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  area  in  neighboring  Chester 
county.  One  positive  case  of  rab¬ 
ies  was  reported  in  a  fox  killed 
in  Chester  Springs,  a  rural  com¬ 
munity,  on  Feb.  13. 

This  one,  an  apparently  isolated 
case,  soon  was  repeated  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers.  Three  young  chil¬ 
dren  were  threatened  by  a  rabid 
fox,  a  man  sitting  on  his  front 
porch  was  attacked  by  another 
fox,  and  pet  dogs,  valuable  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle  and  chickens  succumbed 
to  the  disease. 

As  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
increased  and  the  end  of  Summer 
vacations  neared,  the  Mercury  in¬ 
tensified  its  efforts  to  end  the  prob¬ 
lem. 


It  called  editorially  for  a  State 
control  program  to  eliminate  the 
danger  to  schoolchildren  returning 
to  classes. 

Joint  action  now  is  being  taken 
by  the  Game  Commission  and 
State  Departments  of  Health  and 
Agriculture  to  end  the  epidemics 
by  the  temporary,  but  complete, 
extermination  of  all  foxes.  The 
State  will  restock  the  areas  with 
healthy  animals  after  the  last 
trace  of  rabies  has  definitely  dis¬ 
appeared. 

■ 

Ruling  Stresses  Care 
Against  Printed  Error 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.—  An  arbitrator 
has  upheld  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal  in  the  dismissal  of  a  wom¬ 
an  copy  holder  because  she  failed 
to  keep  up  with  the  high  stan¬ 
dards  required  to  maintain  ac¬ 
curacy  in  a  newspaper. 

“We  must  bear  in  mind,”  said 
the  arbitrator,  Henry  S.  Waldman, 
“that  we  are  dealing  with  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  since  the  task  of  com¬ 
posing  and  getting  out  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  a  swift-moving  and  exact 
process,  a  copy  holder  must  main¬ 
tain  a  constant  and  high  degree  of 
efficiency,  which  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  flag  or  deteriorate.  Er¬ 
rors  must  be  kept  to  an  irreducible 
minimum.” 

A  specific  complaint  against 
Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Fynn  was  that  she 
caused  an  error  in  a  store  ad — 89c 
instead  of  98c  for  sirloin  steak — 
and  this  caused  the  newspaper 
trouble. 

0 

C-Z  Raises  Dividend 

San  Francisco — Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corp.  has  raised  its  quarterly 
dividend  10  cents  to  75  cents  a 
share  and  authorized  a  30  cents 
extra  payment  effective  April  1, 
bringing  fiscal  year  dividends  to  $3 
a  common  share. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Newspapers  *  Flexibility 
Lets  ASR  Tailor  Plans 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Newspapers  and  magazines  will 
again  keynote  Gem  razor  and 
blade  advertising  during  1952,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  Solomon,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  American  Safe¬ 
ty  Razor  Corp.,  who  pointed  out 
this  week  that  last  year  was  liter¬ 
ally  a  “Gem”  in  the  sales-history 
of  ASR. 

New  campaigns  (via  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York 
City)  are  now  being  released. 
With  copy  cut  to  a  minimum,  lay¬ 
outs  feature  two  slogans  connected 
with  Gem  —  “Avoid  ‘5  o’clock 
shadow!'  ”  and  the  “Fingertip 
Test.” 

Copy  is  already  running  in  101 
newspapers  in  96  key  metropolitan 
markets  where  56%  of  total  retail 
sales  are  made.  The  Gem  ads,  all 
300-liners,  will  appear  every  Sun¬ 
day  on  the  sports  pages  which  sur¬ 
veys  show  have  the  greatest  read¬ 
ability  for  men.  Total  circulation 
per  week  in  these  newspapers  will 
be  25.417.884. 

.^SR's  national  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  adds  a  circulation  of  more 
rhan  11,000,000  Copies  per  month. 

New  Cartoon  Technique 

For  its  Gem  campaign,  Mr. 
Solomon  says  a  new  technique  in 
cartoon  advertising  is  being  used 
(see  cut).  Drawn  by  Sid  Hoff, 
thes?  ads  “will  hit  a  new  high  in 
humor  and  it  is  expected  it  will  be 
a  much-watched-for  series  due  to 
its  comedy  girl-boy  characters.” 

ASR  is  a  long-time  user  of 
newspaper  space;  allots  60%  of  its 
budget  to  this  medium.  Magazines 
get  30%  and  trade  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  media  (point-of-sale,  window 
display,  trade  publications,  etc.) 
battle  over  the  remaining  10%. 

In  explaining  the  continued  role 
of  newspapers  in  his  1952  ad 
plans,  Mr.  Solomon  told  Editor  & 
Publisher: 

“We  use  newspapers  extensively 
in  order  to  pinpoint  our  advertis¬ 
ing  impact  in  markets  throughout 
the  U.S.  most  important  to  us.  We 
also  employ  magazines  to  give  us 
wide  national  coverage  and  as  a 
background  for  our  over-all  ac¬ 
tivity. 

“The  flexibility  of  newspapers 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  tailor 
our  schedules  so  that  we  can  take 
advantage  of  local  and  seasonal 
conditions.  This  flexibility  also  per¬ 
mits  us  to  correlate  our  ad  expen¬ 
ditures  with  our  careful  evaluation 
of  sales  potential  in  each  territory. 

“One  major  question  on  the  use 
of  newspapers  for  this  year  re¬ 
volved  around  the  position  we 
could  expect  to  get  with  our  mod¬ 
est-size  space.  We  felt,  however, 
that  the  great  interest  in  cartoons 


would  make  these  ads  sufficiently 
exciting  to  insure  that  they  would 
be  well-treated  when  the  page  was 
made  up.” 

Mr.  Solomon  stressed  that  the 
new  campaign  for  Gem  was  devel¬ 
oped  after  extensive  copy  testing 
and  field  research  to  determine  the 
attention  value,  depth  and  quality 
of  impression,  sustained  interest 
and  impact  of  surprint,  photo¬ 
graphic,  cartoon  and  testimonial 
techniques. 

Results  of  these  tests,  he  says, 
not  only  showed  the  marked  su¬ 
periority  of  cartoons,  but  indicated 
that  certain  improvements  in  the 
text  would  further  strengthen  a 
sound  and  forceful  campaign. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Solomon, 
these  tests  were  conducted  in  two 
sections.  In  the  first,  respondents 
were  exposed  to  all  four  techniques 
at  the  beginning  of  the  interview. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
cartoon  technique  so  surpassed  the 
others  in  attention  value  that  it 
was  impossible  adequately  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  relative  ability  of  the 
other  ads. 

“For  this  reason,”  he  said,  “in 
the  second  section  respondents 
were  shown  only  the  surprint,  pho¬ 
tographic  and  testimonial  techni¬ 
ques  until  their  reactions  to  these 
three  were  evaluated;  then  they 
were  shown  the  cartoons  in  com¬ 
parison  with  whichever  of  the 
other  techniques  had  appealed  to 
them  the  most.” 

Result  Highlights 

In  gaining  quick  attention  the 
cartoon  treatment  by  far  outpulled 
the  others.  Among  people  exposed 
to  it,  nearly  two-thirds  (65%) 
favored  it.  The  remaining  (36%) 
divided  their  vote  of  preference 
among  the  other  three.  However, 
when  these  three  techniques,  em¬ 
ploying  straight  approaches,  were 
segregated  from  the  cartoon  tech¬ 
nique,  surprint  and  photographic 
were  fairly  even  in  ability  to  at¬ 
tract  readers,  each  being  the  choice 
of  44%  of  the  respondents.  Testi¬ 
monial  treatment  got  only  12%.' 

Measurement  of  retention  value 
of  the  ads,  as  reflected  by  recall 
from  memory  of  various  elements, 
indicated: 

In  all  techniques  consumers 
were  impressed  with  the  smoother, 
cleaner  shave  given  by  Gem  and 
with  the  claim  of  efficiency  of  the 
blade  due  to  finer,  heavier  steel 
used.  Demonstration  of  the  “Fin¬ 
ger-tip  Test,”  the  “Built  in  Shaving 
Angle,”  and  “Avoid  5  o’clock 
Shadow”  pitches  were  strong  points 
of  interest  to  men  shavers. 

“Although  main  illustrations,  re¬ 
gardless  of  techniques,  were  re¬ 
membered  by  many,”  says  Mr. 


Solomon,  “they  were,  of  course, 
mentioned  most  frequently  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  cartoon  technique. 
In  the  photographic  treatment,  il¬ 
lustrations  in  the  blade  ad,  because 
of  introduction  of  the  girl  and  a 
romantic  situation,  was  high  in  re¬ 
call.” 

Mr.  Solomon  went  on  to  point 
out  that  in  sustained  interest,  the 
cartoon  technique  was  favored  by 
60%  of  the  test  group  who  origi¬ 
nally  had  been  attracted  by  these 
ads.  The  surprint  technique  held 
reader  interest  slightly  better  than 
photographic  with  a  46%  to  41% 
edge. 

As  the  tests  boiled  down,  re¬ 
spondents  were  asked  to  read  the 
ads  they  preferred;  to  make  a  final 
selection,  and  then  to  express  their 
general  feelings  about  the  ad  of 
their  choice.  Of  those  who  chose 
the  cartoon  technique,  96%  “liked” 
—  a  little  more  than  one-third 
“liked  very  much.”  Of  those  choos¬ 
ing  the  surprint,  88%  “liked,” 
35%  “liked  very  much,”  and  of 
those  preferring  the  photographic 
treatment,  86%  “liked,”  23% 
“liked  very  much.” 

Principal  strength  of  the  cartoon 
ad,  says  Mr.  Solomon,  was  the 
universal  interest  of  the  male  pop¬ 
ulation  in  cartoons.  “In  these  par¬ 
ticular  ads,  the  cartoon  situation 
and  its  rendition  so  captured  the 
audience,”  he  declared,  “that  it 
was  virtually  impossible  to  obtain 
reactions  to  other  parts  of  the  ads 
through  free  response  questioning.” 

Dramatic  Presentation 

ASR’s  admanager  further  stated 
that  it  was  felt  the  surprint  tech¬ 
nique  accomplished  a  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  “Finger-tip 
Test.”  Also,  the  technique  itself 
stimulated  interest. 

In  the  photo  ad,  introduction  of 
the  girl  in  the  Gem  copy  was  one 
of  the  elements  of  greatest  appeal 
and  the  romantic  situation  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  affective  visualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  “Avoid  5  o’clock  Sha¬ 
dow”  theme.  Brevity  of  copy  and 
size  of  type  were  also  commended 
in  these  ads. 

Mr.  Solomon  says  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  favor¬ 
able  weight  of  comment  on  copy 
in  all  ads,  there  was  also  an  articu¬ 
late  minority  who  felt  there  was 
nothing  unique  or  of  high  news  in¬ 
terest  in  the  product  itself.  But, 
because  of  the  large  product  illu¬ 
strations  used  in  surprint  ads,  this 
criticism  was  directed  less  fre- 
quenly  against  these  ads. 

“In  the  cartoon  ads  tested,”  Mr. 
Solomon  stated,  “the  abrupt  tran¬ 
sition  from  cartoon  illustrations  to 
straight  copy  approach  seemed  to 
be  the  primary  factor  calling  forth 
adverse  comments  on  the  copy.” 

Treatment  of  Gem  razor  and 
blades  in  separate  half-page  ads 
facing  each  other  was  well  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  public,  according  to 
ASR’s  ad  mentor.  He  says  it  was 
recognized  not  only  as  a  good 
means  of  increasing  attention,  but 
also  of  building  up  product  associ¬ 
ation  through  the  sequence  in  the 
illustrations  and  messages. 
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THE  $100  AWARD  for  second 
prize  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH¬ 
ER  Spot  News  Picture  Contest  fur 
1951  goes' to  Fred  Klein  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  for  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  shut  entitled. 

“MAN  (IKINS)  ALIVE!" 


Klein 


A  CHECK  FOR  $75  wUI  be 
drawn  to  the  name  of  Bemic 
Aumuller,  also  a  New  York  Mir* 
ror  photographer,  as  third  moiK> 
in  the  E  &  P  Contest  for  this  pie 
hire  which  was  captioned, 

“KNIFER  FLIES  OFF 
THE  HANDLE  AGAIN." 
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with  one  great  metropolitan  newspaper 


THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Total  Retail  Sales 


(ClevelanJ)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

$1,547,706,000  $1,222,735,000 


Food  Sales 


392,224,000  290,386,000 


The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market 
Survey  Department  can  assist 
you  in  checking  your  merchan¬ 
dising  coverage  with  current 
market  data  for  Cleveland. 
Write  for  information. 


gjAKLANP  Hlj 


Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  235,613,000  100,135,000 

Drug  Sales .  47,691,000  26,515,000 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  .  81,637,000  57,977,000 

Elf.  Buying  Incoine  .  .  .  2,484,344,000  1,794,240,000 

*Aknm,  Canton,  Yonngitown  not  indnJtJ.  Figures  — Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  i9S  I 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  W  oodward,  Inr.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Ix»a  Angelea 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


paper  contained  articles  of  an  “in-  ing  with  the  right  of  the  public 
—  ■  flammatory  nature,”  critical  of  gov-  to  an  unobstructed  use  of  the  high- 

emment  policy  in  Korea.  ways. 

*/  ¥¥^_  --f- _ n  n  n  ^  Judge  Levinthal  indicated  in  his  “The  criminal  nature  of  the  act 

M^CLUy  W  OlrZClr  lyUlSUTtCC  decision  that  constitutional  guaran-  of  distributing  the  newspaper  in 

tees  of  freedom  of  the  press  can  question,  according  to  the  allep- 

_  J  *  m  M.  ^  circumvented  on  the  ground  tions  of  the  bill,  lies  simply  in  the 

wjtlt  of  “nuisance”  unless  the  “nuis-  subjectmatterofthearticlescon- 
Cl.  f  Cf  C  X/MI.  specifically  proved,  tained  therein,  or  more  accurately, 

“Defendants,”  the  decision  said,  in  the  tendencies  of  these  articles 

Philadelphia  —  In  clearing  the  of,  and  hostility  to,  our  Govern-  “were  engaged  at  the  time  of  their  because  of  their  subject  matter, 

publishers  of  the  Pennsylvania  edi-  ment.  arrest  in  an  activity  which,  under  “The  facts  averred  in  the  bill 

tion  of  the  Daily  Worker  of  a  “The  best  tradition  of  our  judi-  ordinary  circumstances,  is  within  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  com- 

“public  nuisance”  charge.  Judge  cial  process  senses  with  alarm  the  the  protection  of  both  the  Federal  mon-law  form  of  nuisance  d^ 

Louis  Levinthal,  of  Common  Pleas  unmistakable  aroma  of  ‘thought  and  State  Constitutions.  scribed  as  ‘false  newsmongering’. 

Court,  warned  against  the  dangers  control’  which  pervades  all  at-  “n  js  settled  that  the  freedom  of  “Nowhere  does  the  present  bill 

of  “thought  control”  of  persons  tempts  to  punish  expressions  of  the  press,  guaranteed  by  the  Fed-  aver  that  the  newspaper  articles, 
critical  of  government  policies.  dissatisfaction  with  public  officials  eral  Constitution,  protects  the  dis-  with  whose  circulation  defendants 
Upholding  the  right  of  the  Daily  or  Government  policies.”  _  tribution,  as  well  as  the  actual  pub-  are  charged,  are  in  any  respect 

Worker  to  publish  on  constitution-  The  case  grew  out  of  the  arrest  Ucation  of  printed  matter.”  untrue. 

al  grounds.  Judge  Levinthal,  in  a  of  four  women  for  selling  the  “There  is  no  allegation,”  said  “Regardless  of  any  personal  feel- 

recent  decision,  said:  Worker.  the  court,”  that  defendants  were  ings  we  may  entertain  with  respect 

“We  perceive  no  substantive  evil  The  dismissed  indictment  had  conducting  themselves  in  a  loud  to  the  truthfulness  or  untruthful- 

in  the  alleged  attempt  to  disturb  charged  the  four  with  committing  or  boisterous  manner,  or  that  their  ness  of  the  newspapier  reports  un- 
the  mental  repose  of  the  readers  a  “nuisance”  in  circulating  a  copy  actions  were  in  any  way  offensive  der  consideration,  we  are  unable, 
of  the  newspapers  distributed  by  of  the  Aug.  6,  1950,  Sunday  or  likely  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  for  purposes  of  passing  on  the 
defendants  and  to  arouse  suspicion  Worker.  It  was  charged  that  the  peace,  or  that  they  were  interfer-  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 


LINKS  THE  NATION’S  RICHEST  MARKETS 


Important  segment  of  the  255  Million  Dollar  New  Jersey  Turnpike  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  through  Metropolitan  ElizabetlL 


The  state-long  118-mile  express  traffic  artery,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$255,000,000,  provides  direct  connections  to  New  Jersey,  Jersey 
City,  Elizabeth,  Trenton,  Camden,  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  , 

A  vital  link  to  the  south  and  midwest  that  is  unparalleled  as  a  feeder 
for  the  “major  industrial”  Elizabeth  market.  One  of  its  important  17 
interchanges  is  at  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth — Corridor  City  to  the  Nation 


ilmls  30nvmi 


ELIZABETH 
NEW  JERSEY 


special  Representatives:  WARD-ORIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  $8,000,000  BUILDING  FOR  SMITH,  KLINE 
AND  FRENCH  LABORATORIES  EXEMPLIFIES 
PHILADELPHIA’S  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH 


Recently  constructed,  this  combination  of  plant,  lab¬ 
oratories  and  offices,  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
complete  pharmaceutical  buildings  in  the  world. 
Similarly,  all  through  the  Nation’s  3rd  market,  there’s 
tangible  evidence  of  the  multi-billion  dollar  expan¬ 
sion  that’s  going  on. 


INQUIRER  ADVERTISING  IN  1951 
REACHES  AN  ALL-TIME  PHILADELPHIA  HIGH 
OF  36,894,000  LINES 


THE  INQUIRER,  PHILADELPHIA’S  FIRST 
NEWSPAPER,  MATCHES  THE  AREA’S  GIANT 
FORWARD  STEPS  WITH  CONTINUED  PROGRESS. 


The  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  to  show  a  gain  in 
1951,  THE  INQUIRER  boosted  its  advertising  linage 
by  875,000  lines.  Leading  the  2nd  newspaper  by 
6,735,000  lines.  Year  after  year,  THE  INQUIRER  has 
kept  its  undisputed  first  place  in  Philadelphia. 


/  NJoui  In  Its  IS*** 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia  !;r\ 


Philadelphia  Preterm  The  tnqairer 


Exclusive  Advertising  Hepresentatives;  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wadeer 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-5270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  PenobKOt  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives;  FITZPATRICK 
&  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  ,  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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Daily  Serves 
Its  Food  Facts 
At  Big  Dinner 

Columbus,  Ga. — The  Ledger- 
Enquirer  newspapers  were  hosts  to 
70  district  managers  of  food  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  and  heads  of 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  stores 
at  a  dinner  Feb.  18  in  Atlanta. 

Maynard  R.  Ashworth,  pub¬ 
lisher.  told  the  food  men,  the  aver¬ 
age  Columbus  family  spent  $982 
for  food  last  year.  Six  displays  per¬ 
mitted  the  food  men  to  absorb  the 
Columbus  market  information 
while  they  were  entertained  by  the 
newspapers  at  a  cocktail  party  pre¬ 
ceding  the  dinner. 

Place  cards  used  at  the  dinner 
consisted  of  a  small  map  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  area.  The  publisher  ad¬ 
vised  those  present  that  each  would 
receive  a  new  grocery  store  route 
list  in  a  three-color  promotional 
folder  as  a  followup  to  the  dinner. 

Representing  the  newspaper  at 
the  dinner,  in  addition  to  the  pub¬ 


lisher,  were  A.  H.  Chapman,  Sr., 
president;  A.  H.  Chapman,  Jr., 
business  manager;  Miss  Latimer 
Watson  and  Mrs.  Lillie  Rowe, 
food  editors;  L.  A.  UpDeGraff, 
director  of  national  advertising 
and  promotion;  Wyndell  Taylor, 
national  advertising  assistant;  D. 
L.  Chapman,  local  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  Brady  Bynum,  man¬ 
ager  of  photography. 

From  the  Brenham  Company, 
representatives  for  the  Ledger- 
Enquirer  newspapers,  were  Vice- 
president  H.  L.  Ralls,  C.  E.  Bren¬ 
ham,  and  Don  Waddington,  all  of 
the  Atlanta  office. 

Special  guests  included  Mrs.  T. 
L.  Green,  Jr.,  winner  of  the  $10,- 
000  Pillsbury  baking  contest. 

■ 

Health  Interest  High 

Chicago — “Folks  nowadays  are 
showing  increased  interest  in  their 
health  and  the  care  of  their  bod¬ 
ies,”  the  Chicago  Tribune  con¬ 
cluded  as  it  reported  127,301  let¬ 
ters  received  during  1951  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Van  Dellen,  editor  of 
the  Tribune’s  “How  to  Keep  Well.” 


Famous  People 
Essay  Contest 
Builds  Prestige 

New  Haven,  Conn. — An  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  to  get  the  most  promo¬ 
tional  and  prestige  value  out  of  an 
essay  contest  has  been  furnished 
by  the  New  Haven  Register. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  the 
subject:  “Famous  Men  and  Wom¬ 
en  of  Valley  Towns”  (Ansonia, 
Derby,  Shelton  and  Seymour).  The 
requirement  that  boys  and  girls 
write  essays  of  about  1,000  words 
on  famous  people,  living  and  dead, 
who  helped  put  their  communities 
on  the  map,  gave  the  Register  an 
opportunity  to  promote  hometown 
Americanism,  with  resulting  pres¬ 
tige  to  the  paper. 

Secondly,  the  timing  of  the  con¬ 
test — conducted  during  the  month 
of  January — gave  the  paper  a 
chance  to  wind  things  up  on  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Birthday,  a  school  holiday, 
with  a  gala  movie  theater  program 
at  which  the  Governor  of  the  state. 
John  Davis  Lodge,  presented  the 
awards  and  gave  a  patriotic  ad¬ 
dress. 

Regardless  of  whether  they  won 
awards,  all  contestants  were  guests 
at  the  program,  which  included  an 
Indian-fighting  movie. 

Gratifying  Respon.se 

One  teacher  from  each  high 
school  was  appointed  to  aid  in 
the  contest  and  to  select  40  essays 
for  final  judging  by  a  special  team 
of  judges.  The  Register’s  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Roger  A.  Connolly, 
termed  response  to  the  contest 
“very  gratifying.” 

The  most  important  tie-in  for 
the  contest  made  it  possible  for 
the  paper  to  avoid  any  possibility 
that  the  competition  might  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  purely  “historical,”  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  past.  It  also  paved 
the  way  for  an  unusual  climax  to 
the  contest. 

The  “gimmick”  in  this  case  was 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  men  and  women  of  Valley 
towns  is  Mayor  Vincent  R.  Im- 
pellitteri,  the  immigrant  boy,  who 
emerged  from  an  Ansonia  boy¬ 
hood,  to  become  Mayor  of  New 
York  City.  A  number  of  essays 
were  written  about  him.  After  the 
contest  winners  had  received  their 
cash  awards  they  were  guests  of 
the  Register  Feb.  18  in  an  all-day 
I  tour  of  historic  spots  in  New  York 
City,  a  tour  climaxed  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  reception  bv  the  Mayor  in 
I  City  Hall. 

■ 

Section  on  Utah 

;  Salt  Lake  City — The  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  published  a  20-page  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  heralding  the 
growth  of  the  Utah  intermountain 
area  and  marking  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Several 
advertisers  reproduced  display  ads 
they  had  run  in  the  Tribune  50 
years  ago. 


The  BUFFALO  Area  Steel  industry  employs  over  35,000  people. 
In  total  manufacturing  employment  the  number  is  183,876,  rank¬ 
ing  10th  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  prosperous  market  the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  has 
the  largest  City  and  Retail  Zone  Circulation  ...  in  fact,  the  largest 
City  and  Retail  Zone  Circulation  in  New  York  State  outside  of 
Greater  New  York. 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS 
AND  YOU  SELL 

THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

(ditor  ond  Publisher  Notional  Kepres*ntoti««s 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Store's  Ad  Carries 
Employes'  Paper 

Green  Bay,  Wis. — The  H.  C. 
Prange  Co.  department  store  is 
publishing  a  house  organ  for  its 
500  employes  in  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette. 

Once  a  month,  quarter-page  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  store’s  four-page  ad 
on  Thursday  are  given  over  to 
“The  Prange  Post,”  written  and 
edited  by  the  store  employes.  Re¬ 
porters  have  been  appointed  in 
each  department  of  the  store.  It 
was  planned  by  advertising  staffers. 

147,527  See  ^ 
Milwaukee 
Sports  Show 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Its  earliest 
dates  in  history,  a  two-day  blizzard 
and  general  inclement  weather 
didn’t  stop  147,527  persons  from 
attending  the  12th  annual  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  Sports  and  Vacation 
Show,  Feb.  16-24,  in  Milwaukee’s 
Arena  and  Auditorium. 

Several  daily  records  were  set 
in  that  the  largest  weekday  after¬ 
noon  crowd  in  history  attended 
Friday,  Feb.  22,  and  the  largest 
Saturday  crowd  in  history  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  Feb.  23. 

All  of  the  pre-show  arrange-  } 
ments,  such  as  lining  up  acts,  space 
selling,  promotion,  publicity,  and 
special  events  connected  to  the 
show,  are  done  by  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  Sentinel  staffers. 

Charles  D.  Collins,  travel  editor, 
is  Sports  Show  director.  The  Spom 
Show  is  almost  his  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  with  the  exception  of  the 
promotion  and  publicity,  handled 
by  the  Sentinel  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment.  City  side  and  sports  enter 
into  the  picture,  only  after  the 
show  is  opened,  and  they  then 
cover  it  on  a  general  and  fea¬ 
ture  assignment  basis. 

One  of  the  features  introduced 
in  1952  was  a  Press  Party  on 
opening  day  for  Wisconsin  and 
Upper  Michigan  newspapermen 
and  their  wives.  Approximately  350  | 
persons  attended. 

■ 

Resorts  and  Sesqui 

Waterville,  Me. — ^The  Watir- 
ville  Morning  Sentinel  published 
its  annual  tabloid  section  promot¬ 
ing  the  Belgrade  Lakes  summer 
resort  area.  Printed  with  a  two- 
color  cover,  it  ran  to  40  pages 
The  Sentinel  also  announced  plans 
to  publish  a  150-page  edition  thh 
Summer  marking  the  city’s  150t!t 
birthday. 

■ 

Boating  Pages 

Portland,  Me. — ^The  Portland 
Sunday  Telegram’s  advertising 
manager,  Henry  A.  Laughlin,  Jr- 
has  announced  plans  for  |ht 
fourth  annual  series  of  boating 
pages  April  27-Sept.  14.  The  pag** 
will  be  edited  by  Sanders  R.  John¬ 
son,  onetime  waterfront  reporter. 
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1o  Utfclc  on  njM  ^  lime 


— M  j(^  wJVhc  S\ran/ — 

Co//  on  more  homes — reach  the  highest  percentage  of  home  delivered  circulation — with  a 
dominant  schedule  in  The  Star.  Home  dmlivery  in  the  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones 

is  23.3%  greater  than  the  second  paper  daily  (31.8%  Sunday) ;  37.2%  greater  than  the  third 
paper  daily  (49%  Sunday) ;  and  105%  greater  than  the  fourth  paper  daily!  (No  Sunday  edition.) 

Thit  means  that  The  Star  is  delivered  to  a  minimum  of  32,817  more  homes  every  day 
(47,783  more  every  Sunday)  than  the  closest  contender.  In  the  imp(»rtant  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones,  where  every  home  call  is  a  call  for  business,  dominance  in  Washington,  D.  C.  requires 
a  dominant  schedule  in  the  home-delivered,  home-delivering  Star. 

1852  A  Century  of  Leadership  1952 


The 


Star 


Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by:  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc..  420  Lexington  Avc..  NYC  17;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chlr-*-©  U, 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  8.  V952 


WHAT  HAS  A  STEEL  MILL  to  do  with  soil 
conditioning?  A  lot.  For  some  of  the 
products  of  steel-making  are  ideal  for 
agricultural  use.  For  example,  many 
southern  farmers  use  Tennessee  Basic 
Slag  to  add  phosphorus  and  lime  to 
the  soil,  stimulate  luxurious  crops. 
Look  at  the  picture:  at  left,  test  crop 
of  crimson  clover  and  barley  grown  on 
badly  eroded  land  conditioned  with 
Basic  Slag;  at  right,  result  of  same 
planting  without  Basic  Slag. 


EL  can 


OIL  WILL  SHAPE  THE  FUTURE  of  mankind,  they  say, 
which  may  be  true.  But  one  thing  is  sure:  oil  is 
essential  to  our  present  security.  And  many  prod¬ 
ucts  of  U.S.  Steel  are  widely  used  to  wrest  oil  from 
the  earth:  “Oilwell”  drilling  and  pumping  equip¬ 
ment,  National  Pipe,  Tiger  Brand  Wire  Lines, 
Universal  Atlas  Cement,  and  a  host  of  others. 


MAN  SIZE!  When  you  can  step  into  its  mouth  and  look  down  its 
throat  like  this,  you’ve  got  a  scroll  casing  for  a  hydroelectric  tur¬ 
bine  that’s  really  big!  This  one,  of  welded  steel  construction,  has  a 
98-inch  inlet,  a  132-inch  bore.  It’s  made  by  United  States  Steel. 
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do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  to  a  ^^^eilorg^merica 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE. .AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL.. GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING ..  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY. .TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON. .UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS.. UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY.. OivnioM  oF UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY.  PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  8,  1952 
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THE  DEFENSE  PROGRAM  calls  for  steel  and  more 
steel . . .  for  weapons,  ships,  planes,  even  lowly 
barbed  wire  like  this.  Only  steel  can  do  so 
many  jobs  so  well.  And  fortunately.  United 
States  Steel  and  the  more  than  200  other  steel 
companies  in  America  are  able  to  produce  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  this  vital  metal  .  .  .  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 


WHOPPER.  This  96-inch  lathe  in  the  Homestead  District  Works  of  U.S.  Steel 
can  turn  and  bore  a  110- ton  piece  of  steel  that’s  8  feet  in  diameter  and  66  feet 
long!  But  to  produce  quality  forgings,  it  takes  fine  steel  and  skilled  craftsmen, 
as  well  as  mc^em  machines.  United  States  Steel  has  all  three. 


FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  STEEL.  In  making  the  products  that  are  sold  under  the 
United  States  Steel  trade-mark,  U.S.  Steel  buys  materials  from  nearly  54,000  other  companies 
.. .  and  over  40%  of  all  money  received  by  U.S.  Steel  for  its  products  is  paid  out  to  these  suppliers. 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


Ustn  ti . . .  Tki  Tkistrs  CilM  M  Bt  Ur,  preeented  every  Sunday  evening  by  Unitsd  States  Steel.  National  Broadcasting  Company.  coaat-to<oaat  network.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


Editors'  Panel 
Discussions  Set 
For  Full  Day 

Washington  —  The  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  will 
give  over  a  full  day  of  the  annual 
convention  here  April  17-19  to 
panel  discussions. 

Program  Chairman  J.  Russell 
Wiggins,  Washington  Post,  has 
listed  these  subjects  for  panel 
talks: 

Honesty  in  government  and  the 
newspapers*  responsibility  in  it. 

Are  college  sports  overempha¬ 
sized? 

Sports  coverage  in  newspapers. 

How  much  can  a  free  press  get 
for  free  and  still  be  free? 

Trial  by  newspaper. 

The  military  situation  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East. 

Impact  of  television  on  news  re¬ 
porting. 

The  editors  have  been  promised 
a  conference  with  President  Tru¬ 
man. 


INITIATES  in  Northeastern  Ohio  Professional  chap  ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  line  up  for  die  camera  with 
Dale  Cox,  left,  chief  public  relations  officer  of  International  Harvester  Co.,  who  was  the  speaker.  Seven 
new  members  of  the  fraternity  are  (left  to  right  from  Mr.  Cox) — front,  Robert  M.  Seltzer,  Richard  L.  Ma¬ 
her,  both  Cleveland  Press;  Ernest  L.  Lynn,  NEA;  Roelif  Loveland,  Plain  Dealer;  Ben  B.  Wickham, 
Cleveland  News;  rear,  Robert  Cochran,  Business  Week,  and  Charles  Day,  WGAR. 


Sub  for  Santa  Help  'Newton  Kansan  Starts  Review  Page 
Wins  Official  Praise  Honors  Citv  State  sp^tanburo.  s.  c.— a  business 

,  ,  ,  ,  otutc;  and  industrial  review  page  :om- 

Salt  Lake  City — The  Salt  Lake  Newton,  Kan. — ^The  name  of  bining  business  and  industrial  news 
Tribune-Telegram’s  Sub  for  Santa  the  Evening  Kansan-Republican,  jmd  advertising  is  achieving  excel- 
program— which  during  22  years  published  daily  since  1886,  was  lent  results  in  the  Spartanburg 
has  brightened^  Christmas  for  47,-  changed  on  March  1  to  the  New-  Herald  and  Journal.  Hubert  Hen- 
515  underprivileged  children — re-  iqh  Kansan.  drix  of  the  Herald  is  editor, 

ceived  praise  from  the  director  of  The  new  name,  the  publishers  a 

the  state’s  public  welfare  program,  said,  thus  designates  both  the  city  _  ___  ^  „ 


Tfi6  Oregonian  ^ 
reaches 

M0R£V\/0M€N...\  > 


PORTLAND  CITY  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATIONS  ARE  80% 
CARRIER-DELIVERED.. .AND 
THE  OREGONIAN  LEADS  BY 
4167  in  this  important  family¬ 
buying  audience... leads,  too, 
in  city  and  RTZ  and  total  I 


’than  any  cither  sellin9  medium 


the  Oregon  Market 


More  support  for  your  product 
by  more  grocers . . . 
to  more  readers  in 


the  Oregonian 


lorgect  Circulation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

REPRESENTED  NATIONAllY  SY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMIU,  INC. 
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from  1940  to  1950  —  better 
than  '4  more  than  the  234% 
increase  in  the  U.  S.  as 
a  whole. 


Any  market,  which,  through  increased  population  and 
increased  prosperity,  boosts  its  retail  sales  357% 
in  10  years  is  worth  going  after! 

For  years  Florida’s  three  big  morning  dailies  have 
given  blanket  coverage  in  their  own  trading  territories, 
In  addition,  since  they  offer  20%  or  better  family 
coverage  in  counties  producing  80%  of  Florida’s  sales, 
they  give  great  added  strength  to  your  advertising 
in  other  Florida  markets. 

Put  them  at  the  top  of  your  next  media  list  and 
watch  your  Florida  sales  grow— fast! 


H^Based  on  Sales  Management  19S1  Survey  of  Buying 
Power  figures  and  current  ABC  Reports,  using  these 
three  papers  gives  you  20%  or  better  family  coverage 
in  the  52  counties  accounting  for  80%  of  Florida’s  Ef¬ 
fective  Buying  Income,  81%  of  food  sales,  82.8%  of  drug 
sales,  81.6%  of  furniture  sales,  80%  of  general  merchan¬ 
dise  sales  and  81%  of  Florida’s  total  retail  sales.  You 
also  get  above  30%  family  coverage  in  42  counties, 
above  50%  in  20  counties,  above  60%  in  9  counties  and 
above  70%  in  6  counties. 


JACKSONVILLE 

National  Representative 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 
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National  Representative 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
A.S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


National  Representative 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Company 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Management 
Must  Be  Sold 
On  Ads— Austin 


The  recent  plight  of  a  mid-West- 
em  ad  agency  which  was  left  hold- 
4"  ing  the  bag  for  some  $300,000  in 

T  media  commitments  because  of  an 

,  account’s  “over-extension”  points 

up  an  interesting  dilemma.  To  a 
'  small  agency,  one-twentieth  of 

tf  A  •  that  amount  could  spell  disaster. 

/  Edward  J.  Lush,  president  of 

^  E.  J.  Lush,  Inc.,  New  Haven. 

^  •  1  Conn.,  ad  agency,  believes  that  the 

llgtf  accounting  plan  initiated  by  his 

minimizes  the  possibility  of 
'7  such  an  occurrence  because  pay- 

ment  for  space  commitments  is 
made  by  clients  on  media-closing 
ads  that  were  aimed  at  stimulating  (j^tes 

fhey  won  awarib  for  the  Dan  B.  agency,”  he  says, 

“wouldn’t  go  completely  out  on  a 
I  the  exhibit,  showing  them  off.  ^ 

_  _  f  f  couldn’t  possibly  happen  to  us 

TfP  fQ  But  we  do  believe  that  our  plan 

for  paying  media  commitments  is 
foolproof  of  anv  that 
i  our  attention 

On  Readership  „ 

‘  Here  is  the  plan  as  explained  by 

Advertising  Research  Founda-  Mr.  Lush: 
tion  will  soon  distribute  a  160-  i)  All  bills,  whether  net  or  dis 
page  report  presenting  for  the  first  count,  are  payable  by  clients  in  10 
time  complete  information  about  days.  Top  credit  ratings  are  thus 
readership  of  two  daily  newspa-  maintained  with  all  sources  of  sup 
pers  inside  and  outside  the  city  ply  engaged  in  agency’s  behalf, 
where  they  are  published.  The  2)  All  space  is  billed  10  days 
study  was  made  at  the  request  of  prior  to  media  closing  and  client 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  payment  is  received  by  closing 

and  Tribune  which  has  underwrit-  date — the  day  the  client’s  spaa 

ten  the  entire  cost  of  the  $30,000  obligation  actually  occurs  at  the 
survey.  publication.  “With  this  proa- 

According  to  the  ARE,  the  dure.”  Mr.  Lush  says,  “an  agency 
study  is  actually  four-way,  with  can  never  be  construed  as  ‘financ- 
two  separate  surveys  made  and  re-  ing’  a  client’s  advertising.  This 
ported  individually  for  each  paper,  creates  a  favorable  impression  on 
and  marks  several  “firsts”  in  the  media.” 

Foundation’s  experience  of  con-  3)  All  monies  paid  for  space  go 
ducting  newspaper  studies:  into  a  separate  bank  account  label- 

3  ‘Firsts’  led  “clients’  fund.”  This  money 

It  is  the  first  to  cover  practically  ^  disbursed  only  to  pay 

the  total  circulation  areas  of  the  clients  space  obligations  and  can 
newspapers  surveyed;  marks  the  *'cver  be  misinterpreted  agency 


If  management  loses  sight  of 
the  continuing  part  advertising 
plays  in  every  marketing  effort, 
then  it  is  not  surprising  that  man¬ 
agement  takes  a  casual  once-a-year 
look  at  advertising,  in  the  opinion 
of  David  F.  Austin,  executive  vice- 
president,  United  States  Steel  Co. 

“Too  often  such  individuEils 
complain  because  management 
only  half  believes  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  function,”  he  told  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Adcraft  Club  and  the 
Industrial  Marketers  held  in  De¬ 
troit.  “Without  straining  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  logic  too  far,  I  believe 
management  is  entitled  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  to  be  certain,  that  the 
investment  made  for  advertising 
will  be  profitable,”  he  declared. 

As  Mr.  Austin  sees  it,  when 
management  is  hesitant  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  perhaps  it  is  because  adver¬ 
tising  managers  are  only  half  sell¬ 
ing  their  services;  only  half  doing 
their  job.  “Should  this  be  the 
case,”  he  emphasized,  “Heaven 
help  him  if  the  man  behind  the 
mahogany  door  should  one  day 
pursue  such  a  thought  to  a  rather 
obvious  conclusion.” 

“If  management  is  concerned 
day  after  day  with  profit,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “then  management  should 


be  concerned  week  after  week  with 
advertising.  Sales  management’s 
primary  daily  function  is  to  keep 
the  sales  forces  continually  effec¬ 
tive.  Hence,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  can  management  afford  to 
treat  lightly,  and  to  examine  only 
periodically  a  function  which  aids 
the  sales  force  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  three-fifths  of  its  task.” 

Mr.  Austin  added  that  each 
manager  of  advertising  deserves 
management’s  understanding  inter¬ 
est  and  active  participation. 


JONES  TiNSIONS 


...the  only  instantan¬ 
eous  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
control. 

. . .  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
“red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Engineering 
Supervision 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


Structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 


80  Federal  Street 


Boston  10,  Mass. 


MEDIA  R£COKOS 


LEADERS  m  ADVERTISING  IM  THE  U.  S. 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LIMAGE 

»1.  Milwaukee  Journal .  4^,788, 9*^0 

2.  Chicago  Tribune  .  466, 9^0 

3.  Lob  Angeles  Times .  **2,256,545 

4.  New  York  Times .  41,223  >199 

5*  Washington  StAr . ^ .  40,04'2,712 

6.  Miami  Herald  .  38,081,593 

7.  Baltimore  Sun  .  37,377,338 

8.  Detroit  News .  37,0^,364 

9.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  36,894,060 

LO.  Houston  Chronicle  .  36,671,335 


1.  New  York  News  (See  Note)  .  27,789,016 

p2.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  26,663,340 

3*  Washington  Star  .  25,186,036 

4.  Chicago  Trlb\ine  .  23,683,786 

5*  Baltimore  Sim .  22,543,197 

6.  Los  Angeles  Times  .  21,952,796 

7.  .  Houston  Chronicle  .  21,372,404 

8.  Dallas  Tlmes-Herald  .  21,234,682 

9.  New  Orleans  Times  Pic .  20,298,062 

10.  Detroit  News  .  19,362,290 


1.  New  York  Times  .  8,928,971 

2.  Chicago  Tribune  .  7,877,953 

3.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  .  5,981,266 

4.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  5,707,422 

>5*  Milwaukee  Journal  .  5,406,670 

6.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  5,378,942 

7*  Los  Angeles  Times  .  5,337,909 

8.  Detroit  News  .  5,301,154 

9.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  ..  5,149,226 

LO.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  5,058,655 

AUTOMOTIVE 

1.  Miami  Herald  .  2,557,587 

2.  Dallas  Tlmes-Herald  .  1,764,144 

3.  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  ..  1,731,601 

•4.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  1,639,453 

5.  Buffalo  Evening  News  .  1,619,106 

6.  Detroit  News  .  1,560,105 

7.  Dalleis  News  .  l,4o6,574 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  1,346,016 

9.  Rochester  Times  Union  .  1,343,619 

10.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  .  1,338,577 

CLASSIFIED 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times  .  13,350,506 

2.  Miami  Herald  . 12,206,428 

3.  Chicago  IVlbune  .  12,015,893 

^4.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  11,782,234 

5.  New  York  Time .  11,235,735 

6.  Detroit  News  .  10,573,170 

7.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  10,24o,592 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  10,134,798 

9.  Houston  Chronicle  .  9,719,866 

10.  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  .  9,395,844 


NOTE: -New  York  News  Includes  6,563,026  lines 
of  Retail  split-run  advertising. 


-MEDIA  RECORDS - 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  Ad  'Customers' 
Are  Made,  Not  Bom 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

“Its  publication  at  local  space  s 
rates  would  hardly  justify  the  p 
cost.”  says  Walter  Lehmann.  E.  &  s 
P.  Classified  Clinic  Panel  member,  t 
CAM,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  < 
and  Evening  News,  referring  to  ( 
much  of  the  classified  promotion  I 
he  has  seen.  He  characterizes  many 
examples  of  classified  “house”  pro-  I 
motion  as  “hastily  prepared”  with  i 
“little  thought  given  to  its  possible  i 
effectiveness.”  ' 

Unlike  display  advertising.  Clas-  I 


sified  finds  in  every  reader,  a 
pxjtential  advertiser.  Businessmen, 
salaried  employes,  housewives  and 
even  adolescents  can  use  the  want 
ads  profitably.  Consequently,  it  is 
of  utmost  impsortance  to  consistent¬ 
ly  “talk  classified”  to  one’s  readers. 
Newspapers  that  do  not  allot  space 
to  classified  promotion  are  as  re¬ 
miss  as  department  stores  that  fail 
to  bring  their  wares  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  mass  of  pnitential  cus¬ 
tomers. 


”/  told  you  we’d  get  orders  from  all  over  Iowa 
if  we  advertised  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register!” 

It  will  open  your  eyes  .  .  .  the  ease  of  tapping  this  Iowa 
land  of  sales  plenty. 

Single-handed  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  scouts 
up  sales  everywhere  in  this  iVz  billion  dollar  market  of 
2Vi  million  people.  It’s  preferred  reading  every  Sunday 
by  more  than  500,000  of  Iowa’s  best  families — city  and 
farm. 

Look  at  its  coverage:  In  79  out  of  Iowa’s  99  counties, 

50%  to  100%  families  buy  by  it.  In  12  more  counties 
coverage  is  40%  to  49%.  I  n  the  few  others,  it’s  at  least  21%. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  only  six  other  Sunday  newspapers 
carry  as  much  general  advertising  linage.  Milline  rate 
is  $1.86. 

Lhe  Des  Moines  Registeaand Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  Sept.  30,  1951:  Daily  371,459 — Sunday,  536,752 


While  the  Want  Ads  themselves 
attract  advertisers  as  well  as  read¬ 
ers,  a  careful  analysis  of  classified 
advertisers  reveals  that  there  is  a 
phenomenon  known  as  a  “Want 
Ad  Customer,”  that  is,  the  non¬ 
professional  classified  advertiser 
who  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
an  opportunity  to  use  a  classified 
ad.  His  experience  with  his  first 
want  ad  having  proven  successful, 
he  places  want  ads  of  various  kinds 
whenever  the  need  arises  as  auto¬ 
matically  as  he  goes  to  the  doctor 
or  dentist. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arc 
countless  families  who  never  think 
of  using  classified.  They  seldom 
read  the  ads,  as  readership  studies 
show,  and,  sad  to  say,  they  have 
never  placed  a  want  ad.  When  they 
wish  to  dispiose  of  an  unwanted 
article,  they  “ask  their  friends”  or 
stick  signs  up  in  their  windows  or 
used  cars.  There  are  enough  of 
these  people  to  justify  consistent 
R.O.P.  promotion  to  get  them 
♦o  try  the  Want  Ads.  That’s  how 
Want  Ad  customers  are  made. 

Walt  Lehmann’s  carefully  de- 
•ailed  R.  O.  P.  promotion  program 
is  designed  to  not  only  use  display 
space  to  attract  the  nonclassified 
readers,  but  to  use  it  with  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness.  Here’s  his  ap¬ 
proach  : 

“Newspaper  display  advertising 
used  to  promote  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  falls  generally  into  two  cate¬ 
gories.  One  is  aimed  to  promote 
the  use  of  Classified  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  other  to  increase  or  in¬ 
tensify  readership  of  the  classified 
section  as  a  whole,  or  some  classi¬ 
fication  in  particular. 

“Copy  to  promote  use  of  Classi¬ 
fied  ads  seems  to  use  two  basic 
themes.  One  stresses  the  result  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  medium,  the 
other  instructs  the  general  public 
how  to  go  about  placing  an  ad 
and  the  simplicity  of  this  proce¬ 
dure.  Result  stories  or  testimonials 
carry  the  burden  of  the  first  ap¬ 
proach:  playing  up  the  telephone 
number  and  simple  instructions 
how  to  place  an  ad.  stressing 
charge  accommodations  and  help 
from  trained  advertising  counsel¬ 
ors.  are  the  usual  items  used  in 
various  dresses  in  the  second 
theme. 

“Promotion  designed  to  intensify 
readership  is  more  often  used  to 
tie  in  with  a  determined  sales 
drive  to  increase  business  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  classification.  This  may  be 
Used  Car  campaign,  a  Real  Estate 
promotion,  a  special  series  to  de¬ 
velop  a  newer  or  weak  classifica¬ 
tion. 

“To  do  such  a  job  effectively 
requires  a  prepared  campaign  and 
assurance  that  the  series  of  pro¬ 
motional  advertisements  will  run 
within  a  scheduled  period,  if  not 
definite  dates.  Sales  kits  are  pre¬ 
pared  with  enamel  proofs  for  good 
sales  presentation. 

“Due  to  high  newsprint  costs 
and  resulting  tight  papers.  T  have 
found  that  series  of  small  adver¬ 
tisements  designed  in  a  variety  of 
sizes,  giving  the  makeup  option  of 
using  a  particular  size  that  may  fit 


a  convenient  spot,  stand  a  much 
greater  chance  of  appearing  in 
print  than  a  few  larger  ones.  This 
uncertainty  of  publication  has  kept 
me  from  planning  extensive  spe¬ 
cial  promotions  to  push  certain 
classifications. 

“Therefore,  the  bulk  of  classified 
promotion  run  in  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News,  has  been 
designed  to  plug  the  result  theme. 
The  use  of  page  streamers  on  the 
classified  pages  using  an  actual  re¬ 
sult  story  and  reproducing  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  did  the  job,  has 
also  proved  effective. 

“Promotion  ads  to  be  used  as 
fillers  in  the  bulldog  edition  of  our 
Sunday  Express  are  made  available 
to  the  classified  makeup  in  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five  column  and 
full  page  size.  These  run  in  the 
mail  edition  and  are  taken  out  in 
the  home  edition  to  make  room 
for  ads  accepted  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing. 

“A  want  ad  blank,  stating  prices 
and  inviting  mail  orders  appears  in 
many  of  these  office  ads. 

“The  services  of  a  promotion 
department  are  now  being  made 
available  to  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  Heretofore,  this  copy  was 
usually  prepared  in  the  classified 
department  using  material  taken 
from  various  services. 

“Since  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partments  are  not  staffed  with  pro¬ 
motion  department  specialists  the 
burden  of  better  copy,  more  ef¬ 
fective  themes,  better  layouts  and 
better  art  work  must  of  necessity, 
be  borne  by  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  or  in  the  case  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  that  do  not  have  promotion 
departments,  management  might 
consider  detailing  a  good  idea  man 
in  display  layout  work  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  attention  and  study  to  good 
classified  promotion.” 


If  the  first  ap-  ^  9^  „I"creasing  Ctoi- 

I  the  telenhone  Advertising’  was  the  subject 

.le  instructions  ^11  day  session  at  Je  Amem 

I  nd  stressino  Institute  “Newspaper 

tions’  and  hel?  Advertising  Program”  an  activ^ 
rtisins  counsel-  Columbia  University  Skthool 

items  used  in  Journalism  on  Feb.  28.  Don- 
n  Z  ^con3  “'d  (Barney)  Barnhart.  CAM. 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  News  led  the 
ned  to  intensifv  spirited  discussion  which  was  at- 
often  used  to  ‘^nded  by  some  of  the  nation’s  top 
itermined  sales  [newspaper  business  and  adveru^ 
isiness  in  a  cer-  !"«  managers.  Only  one  other  sub- 
This  may  be  J^^t,  Organization  of  the  Adver- 
1  a  Real  Estate  Department”  was  accordefl 

at  series  to  de-  entire  day  during  the  two  week 
weak  classifica-  course-a  further  indication  of  the 
continuing  forward  surge  of  classi- 

job  effectively  ^^d.  *  *  * 

1  campaign  and 

series  of  pro-  In  answer  to  a  number  of  re- 
ments  will  run  quests  as  to  where  the  new  edition 
I  period,  if  not  of  “Principles  and  Practices  of 
;s  kits  are  pre-  Classified  Advertising”  formerly 
proofs  for  good  the  “Classified  Encyclopedia”  may 
be  obtained,  write  to  J.  Raymond 
newsprint  costs  Beckman,  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daifi 
papers.  I  have  News.  The  volume  was  reviewed 
of  small  adver-  here  February  16,  1952  by  Dr- 
in  a  variety  of  Charles  L.  Allen.  Medill  School 
akeup  option  of  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni- 
iize  that  may  fit  versity. 
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Midwest  Independents 
Aid  in  Home  Delivery 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

With  the  trend  to  greater  home 
delivery  in  suburban  areas,  Chi- 
ago  metropolitan  newspapers  are 
utilizing  the  expanding  services  of 
independent  news  agencies.  These 
organizations  are  independently 
owned  and  operated  by  “big”  little 
merchants. 

Midwest  Independent  Distribu¬ 
tors  Association  includes  members 
operating  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  MIDA  members  han¬ 
dle  90  per  cent  of  the  home  de¬ 
livery  and  newsstand  sales  of  Chi¬ 
cago  papers  outside  of  the  city 
zone. 

H-D  Minded 

Independent  news  agencies  buy 
their  papers  wholesale,  operate 
their  own  trucks  and  direct  their 
own  personnel.  They  handle  all 
four  Chicago  newspapers  and  often 
include  dailies  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities,  serving  home  delivery. 

Such  service  saves  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  trucking  costs  and  the  detail 
involved  in  maintaining  carrier  or¬ 
ganizations  in  suburban  and  coun¬ 
try  territory. 


to  purchase  various  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Such  script  is  offered 
for  courteous  service,  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  prompt  and  satisfactory 
service,  early  collections  and  length 
of  service.  In  addition,  Hammond 
News  Agency  carriers  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  any  offers  made  by 
the  individual  Chicago  papers. 
Accurate  Records  Kept 
The  agency  maintains  a  record 
James  E.  Sweeney,  Oak  Lawn,  of  each  route  on  3  x  5  Kardex 
HI.,  news  agency  owner  is  presi-  cards,  showing  what  paper  is  deliv- 
dent  of  MIDA.  He  said  indepen-  ered,  daily  and  Sunday,  kind  of  in¬ 


dent  distributors  are  in  a  position 
to  assume  the  costs  of  such  service 
at  a  saving  to  publishers  who  seek 
improved  home  delivery  service  in 
suburban  towns.  “We,  as  a  group, 
are  home-delivery-minded,”  said 
Mr.  Sweeney.  “Our  association  has 
plans  for  sta^ng  a  series  of  home 
delivery  clinics  to  help  our  mem¬ 
bers  maintain  and  improve  their 
standards  of  service.” 

Mr.  Sweeney,  himself  a  former 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Sun- 
Times  circulator,  pointed  out  that, 
in  recent  years,  there  has  been  an 
influx  of  independent  distributors 
who  are  former  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  men  with  considerable  experi- 


surance  carried,  etc.  Carriers  are 
encouraged  to  build  up  their  routes 
in  order  to  increase  their  profits. 

A  modern  mail  room,  with  an 
automatic  wiring  tying  machine, 
handles  the  Chicago  papers  which 
are  brought  to  Hammond  by 
truck.  Papers  are  bundled  accord¬ 
ing  to  routes  and  trucked  to  the 
carriers.  Weekly  collections  and 
payment  of  bills  by  the  carriers 
make  it  possible  for  the  agency  to 
keep  in  close  contact  with  each 
carrier  before  each  carrier  pays 
his  weekly  bill,  his  route  is  checked 
by  the  agency  as  to  complaints,  in¬ 
surance  payments,  starts  and  stops. 
A  free  show  ticket  is  given  to  each 


ence  in  the  home  delivery  field.  He  carrier  who  pays  his  bill  before  10 
estimated  there  were  upwards  of  a.m.  Saturdays. 


WANTED 


Oustanding  producer  for 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
STAFF  .  .  . 

of  one  of  the  largest  Eastern 
Metropolitan  Dailies.  Must  be 
well  experience^,  with  proven 
ability  to  sell  and  produce  ef¬ 
fective  advertising.  Personality, 
appearance  and  layout  ability 
essential.  An  excellent  financial 
opportunity,  permanence  and 
security  assured  to  top  producer. 
All  the  usual  advantages  PLUS 
the  opportunity  to  represent  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  publi¬ 
cations. 

WRITE  TODAY 
Box  No.  925 

Editor  &  Publisher 


.  Austr  alia 

*  The  only  journal  giving  fha 
newt  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Straat 
Sydney,  Anstralta 

Published  Monthly,  One  Year  Subscripr'on 
$2.2S 


2,000  such  independent  distribu¬ 
tors  in  the  five-state  area  outside 
of  metropolitan  Chicago. 

Hammond  Operation 
The  Hammond  News  Agency, 
owned  and  operated  by  James  E. 
Murray,  son  of  the  late  Arch  Mur¬ 
ray,  pioneer  independent,  is  a 


The  Hammond  agency  obtains 
from  the  local  credit  bureau  names 
of  new  residents  and  mails  each  a 
self-mailing  postal  card,  offering 
to  deliver  the  Chicago  or  Ham¬ 
mond  papers.  Similarly,  when  a 
subscriber  discontinues  service,  the 
agency  checks  by  post  card  to  find 


shining  example  of  any  agency  out  if  the  paper  was  discontinued 


with  75  per  cent  of  its  total  news¬ 
paper  distribution  home  delivered. 
The  agency  handles  in  excess  of 
24,000  home  delivered  papers 
daily,  including  all  four  Chicago 
dailies  and  fringe  area  home  deliv¬ 
ery  for  the  Hammond  Times  out¬ 
side  the  city.  The  agency’s  routes 
are  maintained  in  10  towns  around 
the  Hammond  area. 

The  Hammond  News  Agency 
operates  10  trucks,  which  cover  a 
total  of  approximately  4,000  miles 
each  week  in  handling  newspaper 
distribution.  In  addition,  the  agency 
handles  magazines  for  the  Ham¬ 
mond  area.  John  E.  Orr  is  agency 
manager  and  Omar  Bennett  is  in 
charge  of  home  delivery. 

More  than  250  carriers  have 
home  delivery  routes,  operating 
under  the  Little  Merchant  plan  on 
a  weekly  collection  system.  Papers 
are  delivered  to  carriers’  homes  for 
drop-offs,  with  no  substations  used. 
Separate  carriers  handle  morning 
and  evening  routes.  The  Hammond 
News  Agency  maintains  a  home 
delivery  manager  who  works  close¬ 
ly  with  Hammond  school  officials 
in  contacting  boys  for  route  work. 
The  agency  also  contacts  the  par¬ 
ents  of  prospective  new  carriers 
and  helps  new  carriers  get  estab¬ 
lished  in  route  work. 

The  Belknap-Thompson  incen¬ 
tive  program  is  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  carriers’  weekly  earnings 
under  the  Little  Merchant  plan. 
Such  a  program  offers  merchan¬ 
dise  “money”  which  can  be  used 


because  of  unsatisfactory  service, 
seeking  to  reinstate  the  paper  and 
insurance. 

Once  a  year,  at  Christmas  time, 
the  Hammond  agency  stages  a  tur¬ 
key  dinner  for  its  carriers,  giving 
them  a  Christmas  present  and  an 
evening  of  “big  name”  entertain¬ 
ment,  including  well-known  boxers 
and  Indianapolis  auto  race  winners 
“We  are  sold  on  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  plan  as  the  best  means  of 
maintaining  good  home  delivery 
services,”  says  Mr.  Murray,  “and 
we  are  as  eager  to  maintain  high 
standards  for  our  carriers  as  any 
newspaper.” 

Stresses  Circulation 
As  a  Profession 

Donald  J.  Wood’s  new  book, 
“Newspaper  Circulation  Manage¬ 
ment — A  Profession”  (Newspaper 
Research  Bureau,  Oakland,  Calif., 
$4.50)  is  a  neat  job  of  tying  to¬ 
gether  modern  circulation  methods. 
He  lays  great  stress  on  the  point 
that  contemporary  circulation  man¬ 
agers  are  engaged  in  truly  profes¬ 
sional  work. 

Mr.  Wood,  who  is  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  points 
out  that  circulation  management 
has  become  more  scientific,  with 
the  result  that  circulation  man¬ 
agers  play  a  vital  role  on  their 
newspapers,  contributing  between 
30  and  35  per  cent  of  the  paper’s 
revenue. 

EDITOR  & 


“The  new  philosophy  of  circti 
lation  management  might  be  said 
to  be  still  in  the  toddling  age,’ 
says  Mr.  Wood,  “and  consequent¬ 
ly,  haven’t  lived  long  enough  fot 
many  important  words  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  about  it. 

“With  the  change  in  thinking, 
new  circulation  tools  came  into 
popular  usage;  the  little  Mer 
chant  Plan,  the  advance  deposit 
savings,  boy  carrier  promotion, 
scientific  newsstand  and  street 
sales  delivery,  and  so  forth.  No 
doubt  in  the  years  to  come,  as 
progress  and  refinements  are  made, 
the  newspaper  circulation  man 
agement  profession  will  be  replete 
with  many  more  innovations." 

Mr.  Wood’s  concise  book  cover 
the  history  of  circulation  manage 
ment,  the  circulation  manager  and 
his  organization,  circulatioii 
growth,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir 
culations,  the  district  advisor  and 
the  newspaperboy  and  the  circula 
tion  department’s  sub-departments, 
such  as  mail  room  and  transpor¬ 
tation,  street  sales,  etc.  His  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  value  of  newspaperboy 
training  are  good.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  textbool 
field  as  a  practical  handbook  on 
latest  developments  in  circulation 
methods. 

■ 

Newspaper  Directory 

London — ^The  1952  edition  of 
The  Newspaper  Press  Directory 
has  been  published  by  Benn  Broth¬ 
ers  Ltd.,  price  two  guineas.  The  Di 
rectory  contains  information  about 
British  and  overseas  Press.  In  tht 
Home  Press  section  it  records  dc 
tails  of  165  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  1,376  weekly  newspa 
pers  (including  localized  editions) 
3,809  periodicals,  and  1,040  dirre 
tories  and  year  books.  There  b 
also  information  about  8,671  over 
seas  publications. 

■ 

Safe  Drivers  Cited 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  The 
Standard-Times  has  inaugurated  u 
annual  reward  ceremony  for  cir¬ 
culation  department  truck  driven 
who  establish  safety  records.  A  i 
state  official  and  an  insurance 
company  executive  presented  the 
first  safey  buttons  to  16  drivers 
who  were  not  involved  in  any 
accidents  for  a  year.  The  group 
participates  in  the  ANP.VICMA 
Safe  Driving  program. 

■ 

126  Pages  in  Kansas 

CoFFEYViLLE,  Kan. — The  Jour 
nal,  a  member  of  the  SMton 
Group,  made  newspaper  history 
here  Sunday,  Feb.  24,  when  i> 
published  its  first  annual  Progre» 
Edition  with  1 26  pages.  A  total  of 
192  pictures  were  processed  on  • 
Fairchild  Scan-a-graver. 

■ 

104-Page  Mailer 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — ^The  1*J* 
annual  Mail-It-Away  Edition  of  t« 
Sentinel-Record  on  Sunday,  Feb 
24,  contained  104  pages. 
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EVER  DREAM 
OF  SPENDING 
A  MILLION 
DOLLARS? 

Then  consider  this: 

If  you  had  started  on  January  1  in  the  year  1236 — two  hundred  fifty- 
six  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America— and  spent  one  million 
DOLLARS  EVERY  DAY  throughout  that  year. . . 

. . .  and  if  you  had  continued  to  spend  one  million  dollars  every  day 
of  ei’ery  year  in  the  716  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time . . . 

...  it  would  still  take  you  until  May  8,  1953,  to  spend  as  much  money  as 
the  U.  S.  Government  has  collected  in  taxes  since  World  War  II  ended. 

That’s  what  the  262  billion  tax  dollars  which  your  Federal  Government 
has  collected  and  spent  in  the  period  from  August.  1945,  to  Januarj’, 
1952— amounts  to. 

That’s  why  $1.00  out  of  every  $5.00  you’ve  earned  in  the  last  64  years 
has  gone  for  Federal  Taxes.  * 

That’s  why  $1.00  out  of  every  $4.00  you’ll  earn  this  year  is  earmarked 
for  Federal  taxes.  * 

*Thift  is  in  addition  to  tho  Stoto,  County  and  local  to»«s  you  pay  —  including  your  Statu  gosolinu  tax. 


UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Manufacturers  of  Royal  Triton,  the  amazing  purple  motor  oil 


oj  this  advertisement  are  available  on  re<fiiest.  Write  Office  of  the  President,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  California 
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Principles  First,  Says 
R.C.  Hoiles  in  Challenge 


By  Campbell  Watson 


Santa  Ana,  Calif.  —  “You  are 
my  friend  if  you  can  show  me 
where  I’m  wrong,”  challenged  R. 


Returned  here  from  his  debates, 

Mr.  Hoiles  told  his  regret  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  line  up  a 
C.  Hoiles,  president  of  Freedom  school  representative  as  an  oppon- 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  a  presenta-  ent  despite  a  cash  offer  of  $1,000. 
tion  here  of  those  principles  he  One  educator  was  forced  to  with- 
places  above  boycott  moves  draw  from  a  promised  appearance, 
against  his  newspapers.  he  declared. 

Just  returned  from  Texas  de-  The  debates  —  “actually  they 
bates  in  which  he  upheld  his  stand  were  not  debates,  but  one-minute 
“against  any  individual  or  govern-  replies  to  each  of  a  series  of  pre- 
ment  initiating  force,”  the  pub-  pared  questions” — were  with  Roy 
lisher  marshalled  his  arguments  Hofheinz,  a  radio  station  official 
for  “self  control”  and  against  formerly  a  Houston  judge.  The 
“thought  control."  first,  in  the  high  school  football  employes  of  FNI  elsewhere  sub- 

A  publisher  who  has  develoi^d  stadium,  was  attended  by  3,500  scribed  $200,000  to  participate  in 
a  chain  of  10  newspapers  which  persons.  There  were  1,500  at  the  the  purchase  “despite  our  warning 
has  more  than  doubled  numeri-  second  debate  indoors.  that  the  field  would  not  prove  as 

cally  within  the  past  half-dozen  A  highlight  came  when  Mr.  profitable  as  at  Odessa,  Texas,” 
years,  Mr.  Hoiles  also  is  ardent  in  Hofeinz  declared  his  opponent  Mr.  Hoiles  said. 


elaborated.  “We  are  fighting  for 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  man¬ 
age  his  own  life  and  preserve  it  so 
nobody  else  is  governing  him,"  he 
added,  later.  “We  are  fighting  for 
self  control.” 


R.  C.  Hoiles  participating  in  debate 
at  McAllen  high  school  stadium. 


expounding  his  belief  in  moral 
laws  and  eternal  rights  which  can¬ 
not  be  violated,  whether  by  man 
or  by  government. 

Fights  All  ‘Socialism’ 

A  militant  fighter  against  “all 
brands  of  socialism,”  Mr.  Hoiles 
is  opposed  to  “socialism  in  factor¬ 
ies,  in  schools,  churches  and  in  the 
market  place.”  This  view  of  the 


could  leave  the  country  at  any 
time  he  wanted,  and  Mr.  Hoiles 
replied  that  it  is  “the  moral  duty 
of  a  man  to  stay  here  and  not  run 
away  from  something  he  thinks  is 
wrong,”  the  AP  account  stated. 

Following  Ezekiel’s  Advice 
Mr.  Hoiles  said  he  felt  obliged 
to  follow  the  admonitions  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel:  “If  you  see 


Came  Out  of  Ohio 
R.  C.  Hoiles  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  1903  on  the 
business  side,  working  on  his  older 
brother’s  Alliance  (Ohio)  Review. 
He  first  developed  a  group  of 
three  Ohio  newspapers,  of  which 
the  Bncyrus  Telegraph-Forum  is 
now  a  Freedom  Newspaper, 


Increased  circulation  reflects  the 
public  acceptance  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Hoiles  observed. 

Spry  and  73,  Mr.  Hoiles  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  associates  as  “younger 
than  any  of  us,”  a  man  who  “likes 
to  argue”  and  as  one  who  “always 
gets  what  he  goes  after,”  be  the 
quest  for  principle  or  for  hard-to- 
find  equipment. 

The  veteran  publisher  first 
turned  to  the  editorial  side  16 
years  ago,  shortly  after  the  Reg¬ 
ister  was  purchased  here — almost 
simultaneously  with  publication  of 
the  first  issue  of  a  rival  new.spaper 
by  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers. 

Years  of  Study 

“He’s  been  engaged  in  intense 
research  and  study  of  socialism 
for  30  years  now,  and  over  that 
period  of  time  his  beliefs  have 
gone  as  far  to  the  right  as  the 
views  of  many  others  have  veered 
to  the  left,”  an  associate  explained. 
Editorially,  he  will  fight  for  what 
he  believes  right  and  “consistent" 
unto  the  end;  nor  will  he  deviate 
an  iota  from  his  view  that  the 
news  columns  are  for  news  alone. 
A  recent  pamphlet  explanation 


The  Hoiles  interests  entered  of  the  Freedom  Newspapers’  pol- 


public  school  system  is  the  issue  someone  who  is  doing  something  California  by  purchasing  the  jcy  stressed  the  belief  that  neither 
which  has  aroused  the  Rio  Grande  that  will  harm  him  and  others,  it  Register  here  in  1935.  The  addi-  majority  or  minority  can  write 
Valley  of  Texas  where  the  Hoiles  is  your  duty  to  warn  him.  And  Marysville  (Calif.)  moral  law. 

interests  last  October  purchased  then  if  he  goes  ahead  and  does  it.  Appeal-Democrat  and  Colorado  “We  believe  it  is  violating  the 


three  dailies.  Just  a  few  years  ago  his  blood  is  not  on  your  head;  but  Springs  Gazette-Telegraph,  1946;  rights  of  the  individual  to  force 
his  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Ga-  if  you  do  not  warn  him  his  blood  Odessa  American  in  1948  and  the  him  to  support  a  school,  church. 

_ _  .  « ’  n:^  locf  r\/>*rkkAr  •  _ _ _  i _ t _  __  _ r _ j _ :t 


zette-Tele graph  was  similiarly  em¬ 
broiled  in  a  controversy  with  E. 
Stanley  Jones,  author  and  evangel¬ 
ist,  and  the  Ministerial  Alliance  of 
its  community. 

The  JJoiles  opposition  to  tax- 
supported  schools  is  not  new  to 
readers  of  Freedom  Newspapers 
elsewhere.  In  1947,  for  example, 
Mr.  Hoiles  wrote  in  his  editorial 
page  column  that  “compulsory 
education  cannot  support  these 
moral  laws”  (such  as  those  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments)  and  listed  a  full  column  of 
subjects  he  declared  tax-supported 
schools  could  not  teach  “unless 
,  people  are  not  influenced  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  do  not  learn  by  imi¬ 
tating.”  Similar  stands  appeared 
before  that. 

While  R.  C.’s  columns  now  run 
in  each  of  the  Freedom  News¬ 
papers,  the  Hoiles  dailies,  which 
sloganize  their  goal  of  consistency, 
have  been  equally  consistent  both 
in  policy  and  in  their  stand  that 
editorial  opinions  should  never 
infringe  on  the  news  pages.  In 
covering  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
debates,  the  Valley  papers  used 
the  news  stories  carried  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  written  by  Mar¬ 
tha  Cole  of  the  Dallas  bureau.  At 
the  scene  of  the  debates,  which 
drew  hundreds,  the  news  story 
carried  an  editor’s  note  explaining 
that  “no  member  of  the  staffs  of 
the  Valley  newspapers  had  any 
part  in  its  preparation.” 


is  on  your  head.”  R'o  Grande  trio  last  October.  industry,  business  or  profession  if 

The  publisher  believes  tax-sup-  Headquarters  of  F  r  e  e  d  o  m  jjg  does  not  choose  to  do  so,”  the 
ported  schools  will  destroy  our  Newspapers,  Inc.,  are  here  in  the  poijcy  declares,  adding  that  the 
form  of  government  and  our  way  second  story  of  the  Register  Build-  newspapers  believe  “in  minimal 
of  life  and  rot  our  national  char-  Clarence  H.  Hoiles.  a  son  government.” 

who  has  just  completed  a  term  as 


acter,  very  materially  lowering  the 
standard  of  living. 

Opposition  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  has  included  a  drive 
against  advertisers  which  has 
caused  some  curtailing  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  Mr.  Hoiles  said.  He 
displayed  a  mimeographed  state¬ 
ment  which  he  described  as  an 
appeal  from  a  unit  of  a  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  to  “join  in 
cancelling  subscriptions  to  these 
newspapers,  refusing  to  buy  or 
subscribe  and  to  withhold  news.” 

Mr.  Hoiles  was  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
uproar  is  local.  Protests  began 
when  editorials  used  in  other  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers  were  picked  up 
— “and  we  authorize  our  editors 
to  use  editorials  from  our  other 
papers  which  they  believe  to  be 
particularly  good,”  he  said. 

Purchased  Last  Fall 
Freedom  Newspapers,  a  part¬ 
nership  affiliate  of  Freedom  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  purchased  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  dailies  from  »Leo 
Owens,  publisher.  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent,  late  last 
Fall.  The  newspapers  are  the 


president  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  is 
general  manager.  Harry  Hoiles.  a 
younger  son,  is  vicepresident  and 
publisher  at  Colorado  Springs  and 
R.  C.  Hardie,  a  son-in-law,  pub¬ 
lisher  at  Mary.sville,  also  is  a  vice- 
president. 

Parent-Teacher  groups  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  have  been  adopting 
resolutions  to  “combat  influences 
subversive  to  the  public  school 
system,”  as  the  aftermath  of  new¬ 
ly-revived  discussion  of  the  Hoiles 


“We  do  not  believe  the  state 
has  any  rights  because  it  is  a  state. 

“All  rights  are  the  endowment 
of  the  Creator. 

“Governments  exist  to  protect 
the  rights  of  every  individual — not 
to  redistribute  the  poverty,  manip¬ 
ulate  the  economy  or  establish  the 
pattern  of  a  society.” 

Any  deviation  from  this  “moral 
law”  is  immoral,  it  is  held.  And 
if  one  believes  in  public  schools, 
he  believes  in  socialism. 

“We  believe  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  an  expression 


philosophies  there.  Recently  America,  and  this 


Harry  Hoiles  engaged  in  a  debate 
with  Edwin  P.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  rival  daily,  the  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Hoiles  emphasized:  “We 
believe  in  God’s  laws  —  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Golden 
Rule.  We  further  believe  that  tax- 
supported,  compulsory  education 
violates  the  First,  Second,  Eighth 


country’s  first  official  document, 
Mr.  Hoiles  summed  up. 

Basis  of  Views 

“One  truth  is  always  consistent 
with  another  truth,  and  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  be  consistent  with  the 
truth  as  expressed  in  such  great 
moral  studies  as  the  Golden  Rule, 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 


and  Tenth  Commandments 

well  as  the  Golden  Rule.”  Com-  Declaration  of  Independence,”  he 
pulsory  education,  he  argued,  amplified. 

“covets  the  children  of  thy  neigh-  The  publisher  once  told  one  of 
bor  for  five  days  a  week,  nine  his  admiring  editors  to  take  his 
months  of  the  year.”  picture  off  the  wall  of  the  office 

_  “There  is  a  great  need  for  good  and  put  up  a  copy  of  the  Declara* 

Brownsville  Herald,  Harlingen  newspapers  —  newspapers  which  tion  of  Independence  instead 
Valley  Morning  Star  and  McAllen  stand  for  those  basic  principles  on  cause  “principles  are  more  impot- 
Valley  Evening  Monitor.  Seventy  which  we  grew,”  R.  C.  Hoiles  tant  than  pictures.” 
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With  the  opening  of  the  northern¬ 
most  and  final  section  of  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  early  this  year,  this 
limited-access,  high-speed  highway  is 
now  complete  for  its  entire  118-milc 
length.  To  traffic  betw'ccn  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area  and  points 
south,  the  Turnpike  is  a  great  bless¬ 
ing.  It  is  easing  congestion  on  some 
of  the  busiest  roads  in  the  world. 

Starting  at  the  west  approach  of  the 
George  Washington  Bridge,  across 
the  Hudson  from  upper  New  York 
City,  the  Turnpike  skirts  the  cities  of 
Newark  and  Elizabeth,  and  cuts  across 
the  state  to  the  southwest.  Lower  ter¬ 
minus  is  the  bridge  across  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River,  just  below  Walmington. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


Owner:  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority,  Paul  L. 
Troast,  Chairman;  Chief  Engineer:  Charles  M. 
Noble;  Consulting  Engineers:  Ammaim  &  Whit¬ 
ney;  General  Consulting  Engineers:  Howard, 
Ncpciles,  Taramen  &  Bergendolt. 


The  recently  opened  section  of  the 
Turnpike,  crossing  the  meadows  east 
of  Newark,  contains  several  bridges, 
including  the  Chaplain  Washington 
Memorial  Bridge,  shown  above,  over 
the  Passiiic  River.  Designed  like  all  of 
the  Turnpike  for  safe  handling  of 
heavy  traffic  at  high  speed,  this  bridge 
has  three  northbound  and  three  south¬ 
bound  lanes,  separated  by  a  6-ft  mall. 
In  providing  the  steel  superstructure 
for  the  bridge  and  its  approaches, 
totalling  7000  feet  in  length,  Bethle¬ 
hem  fabricated  and  erected  22,000 
tons  of  steelwork. 


BETHLEHEM 

steel 


Traffic  Speeds  Over  Final  Link 
of  New  Jersey  Turnpike 


SYNDICATES 


Some  ITU  Locals  Balk 
At  Taped  Feature  Service 


then  checked  with  Indianapolis  for  tion  results,  though  this  field  will 
a  ruling.  ITU  Representative  also  be  covered. 

Elmer  Brown  arrived  in  town  and 

advised  that  under  the  Charlotte  ‘Spoilsman's  Digest'  Book 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Plans  for  the  distribution  of 
syndicated  text  features  in  Tele¬ 
typesetter  tape  form  received  a  set¬ 
back  this  week  with  indications 
that  some  locals  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  will 
refuse  to  handle  feature  material 
in  tape  form. 

ITU  locals  in  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
and  Franklin,  Pa.,  apparently  act¬ 
ing  on  instructions  from  Interna¬ 
tional  headquarters  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  declined  to  handle  tape  on  non¬ 
news  matter. 

Immediately  affected  were  the 
Tape  Production  Corp.,  New  York, 
which  this  week  began  supplying 
tape  on  15  features  from  various 
syndicates  to  a  list  of  about  25 
newspapers,  and  King  Features 
Syndicate,  which  services  George 
Sokolsky’s  columns  and  “Mary  Ha¬ 
worth’s  Mail”  to  about  50  news¬ 
papers  in  tape  form. 

Postcard  Bulletin 

At  KFS,  Business  Manager  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Gundy  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  ITU  acceptance  of  tape 
features  is  anticipated,  but  Fur¬ 
man  O.  Ruff,  president  of  Tape 
Production  Corp.,  called  for  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  attempt  by  ITU  lo¬ 
cals  to  differentiate  between  news 
and  feature  material. 

The  Charlotte  and  Franklin  lo¬ 
cals  apparently  based  their  action 
on  ITU  Postcard  Bulletin  No.  183, 
dated  Feb.  4,  which  included  the 
following  wording  suggested  by 
the  Executive  Council  “for  local 
union  contract  protection  against 


contract  no  feature  material  could 
be  set  from  tape.  Similar  notice 
was  served  on  the  Charlotte  News. 

Charlotte  Clause 
The  TTS  clause  in  the  Charlotte 
contract  reads: 


By  arrangement  with  General 
Features  Corp.,  Sterling  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  will  soon  release  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Hal  Sharp’s  “Sportsman’s 
Digest”  panels  in  book  form.  The 
one-column  outdoors  feature  has 


loss  of  linotype  composition  in 
jurisdictions  where  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  teletypesetter  has  been 
effected  or  is  being  contemplated”: 

“This  agreement  covers  all  pro¬ 
duction  of  type  or  perforated  tape 
for  use  in  the  employer’s  newspa¬ 
per  or  elsewhere. 

“It  is  agreed  that  the  linotype 
method  (without  use  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  units)  of  producing  com¬ 
posing  room  work  on  matter  orig¬ 
inating  from  other  than  the  staff 
of  the  individual  newspaper  party 
to  this  contract  shall  be  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  this  contract  and  no 
substitute  process  shall  be  used 
thereon  except  as  otherwise  herein 
provided.  Where  the  Associated 
Press,  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  United  Press  submit  tape 
in  lieu  of  supplying  their  news  by 
Teletypewriter  copy  and  such  tape 
is  produced  under  conditions  es¬ 
tablished  by  contract  with  either 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers  Un¬ 
ion,  or  a  subordinate  union  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union, 
such  tape  may  be  used.  The  word 
news  shall  not  be  construed  to  in¬ 
clude  feature  services.” 

Union  Men  Employed 

Both  Tape  Production  Corp.  and 
King  Features  are  employing 
union  operators  working  under 
ITU  conditions,  E&P  was  told,  but 
neither  organization  has  concluded 
a  separate  contract  with  ITU. 

In  Charlotte,  ITU  members  on 
the  Observer  last  week  set  two  col¬ 
umns  of  syndicate  features  from 
tape  shipped  from  New  York,  but 


“This  agreement  covers  all  pro-  t’ccn  appearing  in  newspapers  for 
duction  of  type  or  perforated  tape  about  a  year.  The  author  is  a 
for  use  in  the  employer’s  newspa-  former  commercial  artist  who 
per  or  elsewhere  and  no  type  or  spends  most  of  his  time  practicing 
perforated  tape  or  other  form  of  what  he  preaches  in  the  hunting 
composition  produced  elsewhere  country  around  Santa  Fe.  N.  M. 
shall  be  used  by  the  employer  un¬ 
less  produced  by  employes  work-  NEA  Easter  Strip 
ing  under  conditions  established  by  An  Easter  story  strip  for  first 
contract  with  a  subordinate  union  release  March  31  is  offered  to 
of  the  International  Typographical  NEA  Service  clients.  The  12-in- 
Union  which  contract  has  been  ap-  .stallment,  five-column  strip  will  be 
proved  by  the  International  Typo-  written  by  Jay  Heavilin  and  illas- 
graphical  Union.  Where  the  As-  trated  by  Walt  Scott, 
sociated  Press,  the  International 
News  Service,  or  the  United  Press  Winchell's  Back 
submits  perforated  tape  in  lieu  of  Walter  Winchell,  who  sus- 
the  present  method  of  supplying  pended  his  King  Features  Syndi- 
Teletypewriter  copy,  and  such  tape  cate  column  five  weeks  ago  on 
is  produced  by  employes  under 


Tops  in  toppers... 

The  human  male  sometimes  is  a  sad  sack . . .  but 
needn’t  be !  Mr.  Average  Guy  can  look  like 
Mr,  Big... bring  the  wolf  whistle  from  the  gals... 
by  topping  his  head  with  the  right  topper, 
choosing  suitable  suits,  taking  the  taste  tips  of 


Bascom 


. . .  who  helps  the  well-dressed  man  dress  better ...  is  the  nation’s 
top  authority  on  topcoats,  business  suits,  shirts  and  sox.  A 
Bascom  column  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  gave  a  local  retailer  his 
best  day  in  50  years— and  flocks  of  sales  were  to  women!  For 
proofs  and  prices  of  weekly  illustrated  column  or  monthly  feature 
page...  of  proven  popularity  with  both  sexes ...  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Tribune^JVetcYorh  JVetes 


conditions  established  by  contract 
with  the  Commercial  Telegraphers 
Union,  such  tape  may  be  used.” 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher  of 
the  Observer,  told  E&P  that  “in 
view  of  the  questions  raised  by  au¬ 
thorized  ITU  spokesmen,  we  have 
temporarily  discontinued  the  use 
of  tape  on  syndicated  features. 
However,  we  think  such  use  of 
tape  is  not  in  violation  of  our  con¬ 
tract  with  ITU,  and  plan  to  take 
this  issue  to  arbitration  if  it  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise  resolved.” 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by 
Taylor  W.  Foster,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Franklin  News-Herald. 
TTS  operations  have  not  yet  begun 
in  Franklin,  but  the  ITU  chapel 
has  served  notice  that  it  will  not 
handle  syndicate  features  in  tape 
form. 

Mirror  Syndicate  Offers 
'Know  People'  Humor 

“Know  People,”  a  one-column 
text-and-drawing  feature,  is  offered 
for  immediate  release  by  Mirror 
Enterprises  Syndicate,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  A  complete  48-panel  pack¬ 
age  is  available  for  release  at  will. 

“Know  People”  features  draw¬ 
ings  and  character  analyses  of 
typical  drivers,  dancers,  walkers, 
etc.  Text  is  by  psychologist  Josef 
Ranald,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  “Hands 
of  Destiny”  and  other  syndicated 
features.  Matted  illustrations  are 
by  Bob  Markley,  MES  art  director. 

Roper's  Opinion  Polls 
From  HT  Syndicate 

The  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  once  again  offering  Elmo 
Roper’s  election  year  public  opin¬ 
ion  analyses.  Titled  “What  People 
Think,”  weekly  columns  will  re¬ 
port  on  the  Roper  organization’s 
surveys  of  national  thinking. 

The  current  series  will  empha 


Neima  Bulltitna,  N*we  Yo 
^gnawcame  Trt^mmm  Tainmr  CHIemo 


York 


doctor’s  orders,  will  be  back  doing 
business  at  the  same  stand  begin¬ 
ning  March  10.  Jack  Lait.  editor 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  has  been 
filling  in. 

■ 

Radio-TV  Program 
Ad  Column  Offered 

Portland,  Ore.  —  “Dave  De- 
Penter’s  Dialings,”  an  editorialized 
radio  and  TV  program  promotion 
column,  is  expected  to  make  its 
bow  shortly  in  advertising  column 
format  on  the  radio  and  television 
pages  of  33  Sunday  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast.  Expansion  to 
daily  insertions  is  planned  for  a 
later  date. 

“Dialings”  was  incorporated  in 
Oregon  in  August,  1951,  with  J. 
R.  DeGraw,  Portland,  as  presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  formerly  in  national 
radio  promotion  work  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  with  the  McCollister  com¬ 
pany,  and  prior  to  that  with  Beau¬ 
mont  &  Hohman,  Inc.,  and  Steller- 
Millar-Ebbetts  Advertising  agency. 
Los  Angeles,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

The  column  is  planned  with 
boldface  headlines  giving  time,  sta¬ 
tion,  program  name,  sponsor  credit 
and  an  informative  paragraph  on 
the  program.  Two  lengths  of  de¬ 
scriptive  comments  may  be  speci¬ 
fied — 55  word  “A”  listings  and  25 
word  “B”  listings,  with  rates  vary¬ 
ing  accordingly. 

Sales  representatives  for  the  new 
enterprise  are  Howland  &  How¬ 
land,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  Keenan,  Hunter  &  Dietrich. 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Headquarters  are  520  Cascade 
Building,  Portland,  Ore. 

■ 

Swatches  on  Ad 

New  Iberia,  La. — ^The  Daily 
Iberian  hired  a  crew  of  extra  girl* 


size  public  attitudes  toward  do-  to  paste  a  sample  swatch  of  cloth 
mestic  and  foreign  problems  rather  onto  a  department  store  ad  in  the 
than  specific  predictions  of  elec-  paper  recently. 

I 
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Electronic  marvels  for  defense 

...by  the  makers  of  your  Bell  telephone 


Radar  fire  control  systems  for  the  Navy's 
biggest  guns. 


Radar  fire  control  systems  for  the  guns 
that  guard  our  skies. 


Radar  bombing  systems  for  America's 
biggest  planes. 


Radar  fire  control  systems  t 
anti-aircraft  guns. 


Multi-channel  radio  sets  for  military 
aircraft  of  all  types. 


Electronic  control  and  firing  systems  for 
the  latest  guided  missiles. 


ELECTRONIC  '"BRAINS'"  that  direct  guns, 

bombs,  and  guided  missiles  to  the  right 
target  call  for  much  the  same  production 
techniques  we  use  in  making  the  electronic 
^^brains^^  that  guide  your  dial  telephone 
call  to  the  right  numl)er. 

THAT’S  WHY  Western  Electric,  with  70 
years  of  experience  as  manufacturing  unit 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  System,  has  ready  the 
highly  specialized  skills  now  needed  to 


produce  these  electronic  elements  of  our 
national  defense.  That’s  why  Western  Elec¬ 
tric,  with  the  help  of  thousands  of  sub¬ 
contractors,  large  and  small,  is  now  turning 
out  quantities  of  equipment  for  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force. 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME  we  are  going  full  speed 
ahead  on  our  regular  job — making  tele¬ 
phone  equipment  to  help  keep  Bell  System 
service  going  and  growing. 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 
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To  meet  the  needs  of  modem  newspaper  plants,  WOOD  presses  and 
pressroom  equipment  is  engineered  . . .  and  built ...  to  stand  up 
under  the  continuous  strain  of  high-speed  production.  Our  black 
and  white  units  and  color  pre^s  alike  enjoy  long  established  repu¬ 
tations  for  dependability 


SOME  PROMINENT  i 
NEWSPAPER  PUNTS 
USING  WOOD  PRE^E! 
AND  PRESSROOM 
EQUIPMENT! 


•  N»w  Y«Nri(  Timas 


aSt.^loiiis  PosM>ispatch 

aGncinntrti  Timas-Stor 

a  St.  Paul  Dispoteh 
ami  Ptonaar  Prats 

a  in4ianopoiis  Star  and  Naws 

a  Phiiodaiphia 
Evaning  Bollatin 

a  Philadalphia  Imiwirar 

aBostmi  Racard 

a  Provkianca  Journal 
and  BwHatin 

a  Hartford  Courent 

a  Nawsdoy~-iang  Island 

aOaytoaa  Baach 
Naws-dowmal 

a  Columbus  Ohio 
Hilltop  Racord 


ipment 
duction . . . 


Precision  workmanship  to  extremely  close  tol¬ 
erances,  plus  the  use  of  the  right  materials, 
combine  to  produce  newspaper  machinery  that 
is  without  a  peer  from  any  standpoint  of  qual¬ 
ity,  performance  and  versatility 


There  is  a  piece  of  WOOD  equipment,  either  by  itself  or  used  in 
conjunction  with  another  umt,  that  will  help  you  produce  a  better¬ 
looking  newspaper  whether  it  be  a  large  metropolitan  daily  or  a 
smaller-city  newspaper 


INIT  used  in  conjunction  with  large 
^  white  presses  where  multi-color  is 
luently  on  high-speed  rotary  presses 
(pafH  rs  of  large  circulation 


COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS  for  printing  smaller 
editions  in  black  and  white  with  full  provision 
for  color  in  regular  editions.  Intraserter  pro¬ 
vides  2-page  jumps  on  collect  runs 


GOOD  MOVE 

REP.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH,  head  of  the 

subcommittee  on  newsprint  of  the  House 
Inter-State  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  made  a  sound  recommendation  con¬ 
cerning  the  price  of  newsprint  to  Ellis  Amall, 
new  director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Beckworth  recalled  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Michael  DiSalle  and  Robert  M.  Fowler, 
who  represents  Canada’s  newsprint  industry 
and  its  Department  of  Defense  Production, 
under  which  there  would  be  discussions  and 
consultations  between  the  two  governments 
in  advance  of  any  newsprint  price  increase. 
He  recommended  that  the  new  price  chief 
renew  this  understanding  with  the  Canadian 
official  in  view  of  current  rumors,  which  his 
committee  has  heard,  that  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  considering  another  price  rise. 

Regarding  the  rumors.  Rep.  Beckworth 
said,  “our  subcommittee  has  not  received  in¬ 
formation  that  would  seem  to  justify  a  further 
price  increase  and  we  are  aware  that  any 
appreciable  increase  would  have  a  serious 
effect  on  many  of  our  country’s  newspapers.’’ 

The  latter  is  almost  an  understatement 
considering  present  high  costs.  Theoretically, 
newspapers  can  increase  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  rates  to  accommodate  higher  costs.  In 
practice,  however,  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
newspaper’s  largest  expense  item — newsprint 
— is  something  that  cannot  be  offset  immedi¬ 
ately  by  higher  rates.  It  takes  at  least  90 
days,  and  in  most  cases  longer,  to  effect  rate 
changes — and  after  recent  increases  to  take 
care  of  the  last  newsprint  price  jump  some 
papers  may  not  feel  that  they  can  institute 
another  change  successfully  so  soon. 

There  was  some  argument  last  June,  when 
the  last  newsprint  price  change  was  an¬ 
nounced,  as  to  whether  the  U.  S.-Canadian 
understanding  had  been  violated  or  respected. 
Some  say  there  was  a  “misunderstanding.” 
Whatever  it  was,  and  although  the  $10  jump 
was  quite  a  blow  to  the  newspaper  industry, 
the  Canadians  did  give  a  month’s  “notice,” 
which  was  more  than  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  giving  their  customers  in  the  past. 

For  the  sake  of  the  newspaper  business  we 
hope  there  is  no  newsprint  price  increase  for 
some  time  to  come.  Nevertheless,  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  consultation  is  advisable. 

ACTION  ON  OATIS 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN’S  news  conference 
statement  last  week  that  he  hoped  William 
Oatis  would  soon  be  out  of  the  Czech  jail, 
where  he  has  been  held  incommunicado  for 
10  months,  was  welcome  news  on  a  matter 
that  has  been  quiescent  in  government  circles 
for  too  long.  Whether  the  President’s  remark 
was  cause  or  effect,  it  has  been  followed  by 
news  of  negotiations  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments.  Those  who  are  “in  the  know”  with  the 
State  Department  have  claimed  that  some 
U.  S.-Czech  maneuvering  has  taken  place  over 
■Oatis.  But  this  is  the  first  real  inkling  we  have 
t  had  that  the  Czechs  might  be  willing  to  nego- 
1  tiate  or  set  a  “price”  for  his  release. 

Whatever  the  price,  Oatis  must  be  freed 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  paid  ransom  to 
’  bandits  before  for  the  release  of  U.  S.  citizens 
I  — for  Vogeler  and  the  four  fliers.  It  is  dis- 
i  tasteful  and  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state 
•of  international  diplomacy.  But  the  precedent 
has  been  set,  so  let’s  make  the  best  bargain 
we  can  and  get  it  over  with. 


EDITQ^RIAL 


Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick:  but 
when  the  desire  cometh,  it  Ls  a  tree  of  life. — 
Proverbs,  XIII;  12. 


PRESS  FREEDOM 

THE  COMMUNISTS  like  to  use  the  phrase 

“freedom  of  the  press”  and  pay  lip  service 
to  it — ^but  they  really  don’t  believe  in  it. 

They  have  organized  a  “Freedom  of  the 
Press  Association”  as  a  front  to  raise  money 
and  create  propaganda  for  the  defense  of 
their  “second-string”  leaders  who  are  being 
tried  under  the  Smith  Act.  The  Philadelphia 
chapter  of  this  organization  with  the  high- 
sounding  name  held  a  rally  last  weekend. 
Photographers  from  the  local  newspapers  were 
on  hand  to  record  the  event.  Judging  by  the 
name,  one  would  gather  the  association  and 
its  following  would  be  in  favor  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

But  the  photographers  were  jostled,  insult¬ 
ed,  assaulted  by  those  present.  Association 
officials  asked  the  police  to  eject  them.  Some 
of  the  top  Communist  big-wigs  were  going 
to  speak. 

So  now  we  have  further  proof  of  what  we 
have  been  sure  of  all  along:  the  Communists 
don’t  believe  in  press  freedom,  although  they 
like  to  flaunt  the  phrase,  any  more  than  they 
believe  in  the  rest  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
they  find  convenient  to  hide  behind. 

It  also  gives  us  an  idea  why  the  Daily 
Worker  took  “Freedom  of  the  Press”  out  of 
its  corporate  title  a  few  months  ago.  Even 
the  Worker  doesn’t  believe  in  it. 

TRUTH  OR  PRORAGANDA 

IF  THE  Soviets  had  their  way,  the  press  of 

the  United  States  and  other  nations  would 
be  devoted  to  combating  war  propaganda,  ex¬ 
posing  Fascism  and  promoting  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  among  nations.  In  other  words,  U.  S. 
newspapers  would  portray  a  picture  of  only 
sweetness  and  light  between  nations  and  give 
our  people  a  false  view  of  what  is  actually 
taking  place  on  the  international  scene. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  Russians’  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  United  Nation’s  experts  con¬ 
sidering  an  international  set  of  standards  and 
code  of  ethics  for  the  press. 

This  would  fit  right  in  with  the  Russian 
plans.  It  is  in  line  with  what  the  Soviets  do 
with  their  own  press — tell  the  Russians  only 
what  the  Kremlin  wants  them  to  know.  For 
us  it  would  be:  tell  the  Americans  that  Mos¬ 
cow  has  only  the  best  of  intentions  toward  us, 
their  aims  in  Korea  and  the  Far  East,  in 
Guatemala  and  other  parts  of  Latin  America, 
are  merely  friendly  moves  in  our  direction. 

How  fortunate  we  are  that  oqr  newsmen 
do  not  consider  themselves  propagandists  (as 
do  the  Russian  newsmen)  and  that  our  con¬ 
ception  of  a  free  press  is  one  that  will  tell  the 
truth  and  give  an  accurate  report. 


RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

AN  IMPORTANT  victory  has  been  won  in 

New  York  City  in  the  continuing  battle 
for  the  public’s  right  to  know  who  their  public 
servants  are  and  what  they  do. 

In  New  York  there  are  about  500  appointed 
municipal  job  holders  who  are  exempt  front 
civil  service  examination  on  the  theory  that 
the  supposed  requirements  are  too  subtle  for 
measurement  by  ordinary  tests.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  thought  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  these  appointed  jobs  were  nobody’s 
business  but  their  own.  The  Budget  Commis¬ 
sion  felt  that  every  taxpayer  was  entitled  to 
know  not  only  who  these  people  are  but  what 
their  backgrounds  are  that  qualified  them  for 
appointment  to  city  jobs.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  refused  to  open  its  record  saying, 
in  effect,  “it’s  none  of  the  public’s  business." 

Judge  Carroll  G.  Walter  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  a  decision  that  gives  an  unusually 
favorable  view  of  the  right  of  inspection  to 
prevent  corruption  and  mismanagement.  His 
opinion  in  this  regard  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  right  of  inspection  of  all  public  records. 
Judge  Walter  said: 

“Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  only 
rea.sonable  to  believe  that  public  disclosure  of 
the  qualifications  of  those  appointed  will  tend 
to  promote  the  appointment  of  only  the  well 
qualified,  for  freedom  to  appoint  the  unqual¬ 
ified  without  the  hazard  of  public  disclosure 
of  the  deficiencies  of  those  appointed  is  apt 
to  lessen  the  insistence  upon  good  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  a  condition  of  appointment  and  invite 
appointment  for  reasons  other  than  the  fitness 
of  the  appointed  for  his  post. 

“Public  disclosure  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  appointed,  or  of  their  lack  of  qualifica¬ 
tions,  is  also  apt  to  disclose  the  identity  of 
those  having  the  ear  of  the  appointing  power, 
those  to  whom  the  appointing  officer  turns 
for  advice  and  counsel  as  to  whom  he  should 
appoint,  those  who  thus,  although  not  offi¬ 
cially  connected  with  the  city  government, 
nevertheless  exercise  an  important  influence  in 
the  actual  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

“The  statute  which  is  now  Section  894  of 
the  City  Charter  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  corruption  and  mismanagement 
in  the  city  government,  and  its  underlying 
theory  is  that  publicity  is  a  preventative  or 
cure  for  such  evils.” 

There  is  so  much  truth  and  logic  in  what 
Judge  Walter  said  one  would  think  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  immediately  com¬ 
ply.  However,  with  a  strange  obstinacy  it  is 
appealing  the  case. 

Although  newspapers  are  not  directly  in¬ 
volved,  newspaper  editors  will  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  decision. 

lcx:al  selling 

AT  THE  January  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association  great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  to  cultivate 
and  sell  local  manufacturers’  agents  and  sales¬ 
men  on  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising. 

,  The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  has  found  a 
formula  that  would  be  successful  in  other 
cities.  The  Mirror’s  advertising  manager, 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  helped  to  promote  the 
Altoona  Association  of  Manufacturers’  Rep¬ 
resentatives  which  has  met  once  a  month  for 
four  years  and  provides  valuable  contacts. 
Four  years  of  increases  in  national  linage  in¬ 
dicates  the  benefits  derived. 
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FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

210  EAST  '.2nd  street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Joyce  Swan  ,  vicepresideni 
and  business  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Joseph  R.  Knowland,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune  is  flying  to  the 
Caribbean  for  a  short  vacation. 
The  publisher,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Knowland,  is  leaving  Miami 
by  Pan  American  World  Airways 
Clipper  for  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
March  10,  and  flying  on  to  Kings¬ 
ton.  Jamaica,  March  12. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Miss  Helen  Leopold,  for  the 
last  several  years  travel  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been 

,  vertising  and  as  a 

Leopold  artist. 

Miss  Alice  Hopkins  was  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  woman’s  editor. 


iric  nrsi  siicn  awaru  me  iuukc  iia>  .  .  j 

.  S’  James  Frost  has  been  named 

*  *  ♦  new  assistant  promotion  manager 

,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Robert  L.  Lueckel,  former 

classifled  advertising  manager  of  ’  turned  from  five 

the  Wilmington  (Ekl.)  Sunday  months  in  Tokyo, 

Star,  has  been  appointed  cam  of  where,  as  captain, 

the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times  and  jjg  served  in  the 

t.agle.  Raymond  T.  Wiley,  for-  Troop  Informa- 

merly  with  the  Philadelphia  Bulle-  £duca- 

iifip  has  succeeded  ^^R•  Lueckel  at  tloii  Section^ 

the  Star.  gHQ.  Far  East 

Command,  while 

James  J.  Makiin,  Jr.,  has  re-  on  military  leave 

joined  the  advertising  department  from  his  post  as 

of  Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Frost  an  account  execu- 
Inc.,  after  serving  in  the  Air  Force  five  for  Station 

for  one  year.  Mr.  Martin,  a  vet-  KPOJ,  Portland,  Ore.  Prior  to 
eran  of  World  War  11,  spent  six  joining  the  Por//fl/i<J /oMma/’j  radio  Harold  Brown,  New  York 
months  in  Japan  during  his  recent  station  staff,  he  had  retail  sales  and  Herald  Tribune  reporter,  has  been 
tour  of  duty.  promotion  experience  with  the  (Continued  on  next  page) 


Nat  S.  Finney,  editorial  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star, 
was  awarded  an  outstanding 
achievement  medal  by  the  Unifer- 
sity  of  Minnesota  during  an  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  University’s  101st 
birthday. 


Herbert  G.  Schaefer  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat, 

,  s  u  c  c  e  e  d  ing  T, 
H  m  Frank  James,  Jr., 
recently  was 
J  '  made  retail  ad- 

^  vertising  mana- 

ger.  After  service 
in  the  Air  Force 
in  World  War  II, 


Frost 


E.  Eugene  Anderson,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Idaho  State  Journal  at 
Pocatello,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Lake  County 
Examiner,  Lakeview,  Ore. 


Schaefer 
joined  the  Globe- 
Schaefer  Democrat  in  Charles  M.  Neel  has  been 
1946.  For  the  last  named  national  advertising  mana- 
six  month,  he  has  been  assistant  ger  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
manager  of  classified.  Oklahoma  City  Times. 


If  you  like  Ike,  campaign  with  Burck! 

If  your  paper  is  pro-Eisen¬ 
hower,  support  your  stand  and 
strengthen  your  editorial  page 
with  eye-catching,  incisive  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  by  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  Jacob  Burck. 

They’re  featured  regularly  in  the 
nation’s  leading  liberal  news¬ 
papers,  are  often  reprinted  in 
national  news  magazines.  Avail¬ 
able  in  2  or  3  column  panels, 
drawn  and  mailed  6  times 
weekly  to  keep  on  top  of  the 
news.  If  you  like  Ike,  wire  for 
Burck  proofs  and  terms  today! 


MnrtiuU  ('hildN 


ThonuM  L„  HtokM 


sixlh  annual  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Forum 
this  week.  The  theme:  "Year  of  Decision." 

Drawn  by  the  Bulletin  from  the  nation’s  full  deck 
of  important  people,  four  of  UFS’s  aces  demon¬ 
strated  again  that  they’re  leaders  in  their  fields  .  .  . 


For  sample  releases  of 
their  work,  and  rates, 
phone,  wire  or  write 
today. 


'Sow,  I  wi»h  you'd  do  something  for 
me  next  Sovember,  son." 


Al  Cmpv 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Sni.  Maixaret 
Chase  Smith 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive.  Chicogo  6 


Horry  B.  Baker.  Gen.  Mgr. 
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assigned  to  write  a  series  of  stories 
in  Brazil  concerning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  TV  in  that  South  Ameri¬ 
can  country. 

^  * 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  assistant 
managing  editor.  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Bulletin,  sailed  March  5  from 
New  York  for  Europe  on  the 
French  liner  He  de  France.  An¬ 
other  passenger  was  Fred  Thomas, 
Geauge  (Ohio)  Times  Leader. 

* 

Charles  L.  (Chick)  Hartley, 
a  staffer  for  21  years,  has  resigned 
as  city  editor  of  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Daily  Independent,  effec¬ 
tive  March  22,  to  become  news 
editor  of  the  Aurora  (Neb.)  News- 
Register.  A  son,  Harold  L. 
Hartley,  is  sports  editor  of  the 
Independent. 

*  * 

Jimmy  ’  Powers,  New  York 
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News  sports  columnist,  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  plaque  as  boxing’s 
“Man  of  the  Year”  by  the  New 
York  Boxing  Managers  Guild. 

*  * 

Lynn  Bailey,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  copy  editor,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  copy  editor 
on  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

«  *  « 

Dorothy  N.  S.  Russell,  with 
the  United  Press  in  London  and 
Paris  1945-47  and  later  with  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  the  U.  S.  German 
Zone,  has  returned  to  make  her 
home  in  New  York.  The  daughter 
of  Henry  T.  Russell,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  U.S.  Special  Services  in 
Europe,  she  is  a  U.  S.  citizen  born 
in  Paris  and  her  first  visit  to  the 
States  was  in  1950.  She  worked 
for  U.  S.  Army  PRO  in  London 
during  the  war,  was  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  Stars  and  Stripes  “Weekend” 
magazine  in  ’48  and  ’49.  Until  re¬ 
cently  she  was  feature  writer,  re¬ 
write  and  copyreader  for  Stars  and 
Stripes.  •  ♦  ♦ 

William  'Randolph  Force  has 
resigned  from  the  news  staff  of  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune  to 
be  night  wire  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  bureau  of  the  United 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Roper,  Shawnee 

(Okla.)  News-Star  wire  editor,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Oklahoma  City 
bureau  of  the  United  Press. 

*  A  A 

James  Burr  Miller,  who  has 
just  completed  his  college  work  at 
Willamette  University,  Salem,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian. 

AAA 

Don  Roberts  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  managing  editor  of  the  Hills¬ 
boro  (Ore.)  Argus,  replacing  El¬ 
bert  Hawkin,  who  left  to  become 
co-publisher  of  the  Valley  News, 
Beaverton,  Ore.  Miss  June 
Goetze  has  been  named  news  edi¬ 
tor,  the  post  formerly  held  by  Mr. 
Roberts. 

4c  ♦  t 

Robert  A.  Pruitt,  a  sports 
staffer  since  1946,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Pruitt,  as¬ 
sistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  since  1947, 
succeeds  Joe 
Railey,  who  re¬ 
tired  Dec.  1  to 
operate  a  farm  at 
Oliver,  Ga. 


Pruitt 
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Floyd  Esche, 
a  staffer  since 
1948,  has  been 
appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  La  Salle  (Ill.) 
Daily  News-Tribune,  succeeding 
the  late  Thomas  M.  Reay.  Mr. 
Esche  has  served  at  different  times 
as  state,  telegraph  and  make-up 
editor.  a  a  a 

Stephen  O’Connell,  Pawtucket 
Times,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Press  Club. 


John  O’Reilly,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  is  author  of  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  book,  “The  Glob,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Viking  Press. 

AAA 

Joe  Walraven,  formerly  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  and 
W.  L.  Mogford,  formerly  of  San 
Marcos,  Tex.,  are  additions  to  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
News.  Bill  Lee,  former  police  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  shifted  to  the  Ex¬ 
press  night  city  desk. 

AAA 

Georganna  Mitchell,  until  re¬ 
cently  a  reporter  on  the  Clinton 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  has  become 
wire  editor  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
News-Star.  She  is  a  1951  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

AAA 

Herald  Latham  and  his  wife, 
Emileigh  Maxwell  Latham,  have 
left  the  Charlotte,  (N.  C.)  Obser¬ 
ver  to  join  the  news  staff  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Charlotte,  Mr. 
Latham  had  been  with  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  and 
his  wife  with  the  news  bureau  of 
Radio  Station  WTAR  at  Norfolk. 

AAA 

Weston  N.  Nordgren  has  been 
transferred  from  the  state  desk  of 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune  and 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  Provo  (Utah)  bureau.  He 
replaces  Wilson  K.  Lythgoe,  who 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin. 

AAA 

Randell  E.  Couch,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner 
Herald,  recently  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroni¬ 
cle.  Frank  K.  Myers  had  been 
named  state  editor  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle,  succeeding  Ray  Shockley, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  staff  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

#  4t  4( 

Miss  Sarah  Halliburton,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Bellhaven  (N. 
C.)  Pilot,  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
semiweekly  Chester  (S.  C.)  Re¬ 
porter.  Miss  Halliburton  replaces 
Miss  Ann  Marshall,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winthrop  College  Alum¬ 
nae  News. 

AAA 

Mrs.  Katherine  Sinks  Ricker- 
soN,  who  was  women’s  editor  of 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
for  approximately  27  years,  is  now 
editor  of  the  Glendale  Indepen¬ 
dent.  AAA 

John  Rogers,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  weekly  Webster 
Groves  (Mo.)  News-Times,  has 
joined  the  city  desk  of  the  Gales¬ 
burg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail. 

AAA 

Mel  Chipp,  sports  editor  of  the 
San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News  Pilot,  is 
being  transferred  to  the  executive 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union.  Other  News  Pilot  person¬ 
nel  shifts  are:  Carl  Ritter,  re¬ 
porter,  transferred  to  San  Diego 
Union;  Dolores  Hubik,  former 
society  editor  of  the  Antelope  Val¬ 
ley  (Calif.)  Ledger-Gazette  re¬ 


placing  Mrs.  Jean  Williams,  re¬ 
tiring  society  editor;  Bill  Hollo- 
HAN,  reporter,  taking  over  sports 
editorship;  John  Williams,  former 
suburban  editor,  city  editor. 

AAA 

Alfred  F.  Pahlke,  a  copyread¬ 
er  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  since  1929  and  a  newspaper¬ 
man  since  1905,  retired  Feb.  28. 
Nearly  100  editorial  department 
employes  honored  him  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club  and 
presented  him  with  a  radio-record 
player  combination.  Before  1929, 
Mr.  Pahlke  worked  on  the  old 
Milwaukee  Herold,  a  German-lan¬ 
guage  paper,  and  the  former  Mil¬ 
waukee  Free  Press,  as  well  as  the 
New  York  American.  He  also  was 
assistant  city  editor  of  both  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Journal 
and  was  a  state  capital  correspon¬ 
dent  and  an  editorial  writer. 

AAA 

Lois  M.  McCloskey  has  been 
named  home  economics  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
She  resigned  as 
associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  dean 
of  women  at  the 
P  ennsylvania 
State  College’s 
Ogontz  Center  to 
assume  her  new 
duties. 


McCloskev 


Hal  Pawson, 
of  the  Edmonton 
Journal,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  Alberta  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  Press  Gallery  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Gowan  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Club,  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
branch  at  the  group’s  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

AAA 

Milford  Chipp,  sports  editor  of 
the  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot, 
and  John  Springer,  editor  of  the 
Pan-American  Fisherman,  monthly 
magazine  published  in  San  Diego, 
have  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  Hap 
Everett  and  Bryant  Evans,  on 
loan  to  the  copydesk  from  the  city 
side,  have  returned  to  general  as¬ 
signment  reporting. 

AAA 

J.  Jay  Hanlon,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Tuesday  edition  of  the  Westport 
(Conn.)  Herald  since  its  inception 
last  November,  has  resigned.  Rus¬ 
sell  G.  Barmmer,  editor  of  the 
newspaper’s  Thursday  edition  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  of 
both,  and  S.  Turner  Blanchard, 
publisher,  has  assumed  the  com¬ 
bined  posts  of  editor  and  publisher. 

AAA 

Connie  Crawford,  University 
of  Southern  California  graduate,  is 
editing  the  “Over  Our  Valley” 
page  of  the  Valley  Times,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  replacing  Hel¬ 
en  Hawks  who  went  to  Honolulu. 

Don  Brown,  formerly  on  labor 
papers  in  Minneapolis  and  San 
Francisco  and  more  recently  a 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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“How  In  the  world  can  yon  call 
fire  insurance  the  second  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  home!  After  it’s  fin¬ 
ished,  of  course,  we’ll  need  fire 
insurance.  But  now  you  say  the 
house  couldn’t  even  he  built  with¬ 
out  fire  insurance.” 

John’s  right.  From  foundation 
to  last  nail,  fire  insurance  is  the 
cornerstone  of  every  home.  It 


protects  builder  and  sub-contrac¬ 
tors  through  every  step  of  con¬ 
struction.  It  protects  the  hank 
from  which  you  borrow  the  mort¬ 
gage  money. 

When  your  home  is  finished, 
fire  insurance  safeguards  it  and 
every  thing  in  it.  In  addition,  it 
further  safeguards  your  family’s 
financial  .security. 


Your  home  is  worth  more  today. 

Is  it  FULLY  insured? 

Suppose  your  home  burned  down 
today.  Would  your  fire  insurance 
rebuild  it  at  today’s  hiRber  costs? 
And  what  about  your  furniture, 
clothing,  television  .set  and  all  your 
other  belongings!  Have  you  in¬ 
creased  your  fire  insurance  on  them  ? 

Too  little  insurance  can  be  very- 
costly.  Call  your  agent  or  broker 
right  away  for  an  e.xamination  of 
your  policies. 


But  fire  insurance  goes  far  beyond  the  v\  alls  of  your  home.  •  It  safeguards 
the  community  you  live  in  by  providing  engineering  and  inspection  serv¬ 
ices  and  by  recommending  laws  for  fire-safe  construction.  •  It  guards 
the  lives  of  your  children  at  school  with  fire  prevention  education.  •  In 
providing  a  sound  basis  for  credit,  it  helps  business,  large  and  small,  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  free  enterprise.  •  It  is  a  vital  factor  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  expanding  industrial  production.  •  That's  why  —  in  these 
critical  times— fire  insurance  is  everybody' s  business. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
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sports  writer  on  a  Yucaipa,  Calif, 
newspaper,  is  the  new  city  editor 
of  San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Sun,  re¬ 
placing  Mary  Heiman. 

♦  * 

Betty  Lou  Amster,  who  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  only  woman  re¬ 
porter  —  and  the  only  woman  — 
to  have  witnessed  an  electrocution 
in  Kentucky,  has  left  the  reportor- 
ial  staff  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  to  join  her  husband,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Marvine  Howe,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Rutgers  School  of 
Journalism  in  1950,  is  now  writing 

two  columns  for  the  American 

Edition  of  the  Maroc  Presse  in 
Casablanca,  the  only  commercial 
American  newspaper  in  Africa. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  Bacon,  Jr.,  formerly  on 
the  San  Antonio  (Calif.)  Express 
night  city  desk,  has  been  made 
assistant  state  editor.  Mr.  Bacon 
is  a  bridegroom,  having  recently 
been  wed  to  Miss  Joyce  Pursley, 
feature  writer  for  the  Express  and 
Evening  News.  Bill  Taylor  has 
been  added  to  the  Express-News 
state  staff. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ■ 

Gene  Smith,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  covering  radio-TV, 
paper  pulp  and  advertising  news 
beats,  will  join  the  business  news 
department  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  March  10. 

*  *  n 

Miss  Elinor  Williams,  former 
fashion  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  Traveler,  has 
been  named  fashion  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

♦  ♦  * 

Eleanor  Wakefield  has  re¬ 
joined  the  local  side  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

*  * 

Wallace  Fitzgerald  has  re¬ 
signed  as  picture  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  to  become 
managing  editor  of  an  oil  trade 
journal. 

*  *  4> 

Bruce  Hilton  has  been  named 
religion  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  succeeding  James 
Woodward,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  owner  and  publisher  of  two 
Boone  County  (Ind.)  newspapers. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Joe  Mackey,  formerly  a  feature 
writer  for  the  New  York  Sun  and 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  and  now  with  the  publicity 
department  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  is  the 
author  of  an  article  about  Willie 
Sutton  in  the  current  issue  of 
Authentic  Detective  Cases.  The 
story,  written  last  November,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  stands  the  week  of 

44 


the  infamoas  bank  robber’s  cap¬ 
ture. 

*  *  * 

Edmund  P.  Roberts,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  has  been  named  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  new  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  established  by  the  American 
Export  Lines,  in  whose  public  re¬ 
lations  department  he  has  served 
since  1950. 

*  *  * 

Robert  V.  Freeland,  member 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  has  resigned  to  become 
southwestern  regional  news  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  at  Houston,  Tex. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Davis  has  resigned  as  night 
news  editor  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 
bureau  of  the  United  Press,  to 
move  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
will  be  editorial  supervisor  of  Pat 
Shannon's  publishing  house. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  Elkind,  for  two  years 
with  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  is 
now  associate  editor  of  Pacific 
Shipper,  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Dun,  former  editor  of 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times,  has 
been  named  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  Red  Cross  activities 
in  San  Diego  County  (Calif.)  He 
succeeds  Peg  White,  former  radio- 
TV  editor  of  the  old  San  Dt^go 
Journal,  who  has  joined  the  news 
room  staff  of  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  in  Hollywood. 

*  *  * 

William  Holland,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Press  pic¬ 
ture  service  at  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  Continental 
Public  Relations  Ltd.,  Toronto.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star,  and  Kingston  (Ont.) 
Whig-Standard,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  Parliamentary  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  at  Ottawa. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Barsantee,  former  Wis¬ 
consin  newspaperman,  has  been 
promoted  to  associate  manager  of 
the  public  information  and  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Travelers  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hf  *  * 

Michael  A.  Blatz,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 

*  *  ♦ 

Elmo  Greene,  former  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times  reporter,  and 
more  recently  employed  by  the 
State  Department  in  Washington, 
has  been  named  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  Georgia’s  Attorney-General 
Eugene  Cook. 

^  ie 

J.  Crosier  Schaefer  has  left 
the  rewrite  desk  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  to  join  the 
news  bureau  staff  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

David  S.  Clarke  has  resigned 


from  the  Connecticut  bureau  staff. 
Associated  Press,  to  become  per¬ 
sonal  representative  of  Prescott 
Bush,  candidate  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  nomination  for  U.S.  Senator. 
Mr.  Clarke,  for  16  years  with  the 
AP  in  Connecticut,  was  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  bureau,  located  in  New 
Haven,  at  the  time  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion. 

«  * 

WiLLUM  Brown,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  to  take  a  po¬ 
sition  with  a  manufacturing  firm 
in  Chicago. 

*  «  * 

Nancy  H.  MacLENNAN,  former 
feature  writer  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Post,  is  now  with 
^e  U.S.  Diplomatic  Service  in 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


In  Military  Service 

Lt.  Col.  Harold  Powell,  re¬ 
porter-on-leave  of  the  Winston- 

Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel,  has  been 
transferred  from  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base  in  Texas  to  Norton  Air  Force 
Base  in  California. 

*  *  * 

Lt.  Col.  Carl  D.  Jenson,  for¬ 
mer  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  now  with 
the  Far  East  Air  Force  Intelligence 
Directorate  in  Tokyo.  Japan. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Sgt.  Louis  B.  van  Dyck,  Jr., 
assigned  to  the  Public  Information 
Office  and  Base  Radio  Station 

KCVH  at  Sheppard  Air  Force 
Base,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  is  now 
on  temporary  duty  at  Fort  Slocum, 
N.Y.,  where  he  is  attending  the 
Armed  Forces  Information  School. 
He  is  currently  news  editor  and 
chief  engineer  of  KCVH,  and  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Cortland 
(N.Y.)  Standard,  the  Oneonta  bur¬ 
eau  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Press,  and  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Herkimer  (N.Y.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  * 

Lt.  Angus  Deming,  USMC,  re¬ 
porter  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  been  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  for  “conspicious  gallantry  in 
action”  in  Korea.  He  has  since 
been  returned  to  the  U.  S.  for  dis¬ 
charge  and  is  expected  to  return 
to  his  reporting  duties  soon. 

*  * 

Don  Tacheron,  former  news¬ 
man  with  the  Springfield  (Ore.) 
News,  has  been  assigned  to  public 
information  work  with  the  U.S. 
occupation  forces  at  Wurtzburg, 

Germany. 

*  *  * 

Capt.  Gus  Luzania,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Anaheim  (Calif.) 
Bulletin,  has  been  appointed  oper¬ 
ations  officer  of  Second  Battalion 
of  the  224th  Regimental  Combat 
team  of  the  40th  Division  in 
Korea. 

*  *  * 

Lt.  Col.  A.  B.  Walton,  Army 

Reserve,  publisher  of  the  Greene 
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County  (Ala.)  Democrat  since 
1946,  has  been  recalled  to  active 
duty. 

*  *  * 

1st.  Lt.  Robert  W.  Feeney  of 
the  508th  Airborne  Regimental 
Combat  Team — a  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  sportswriter  on 
leave  —  is  a  public  information 
officer  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Litsky,  formerly  in  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  bureau.  United 
Press,  and,  more  recently  in  the 
sports  department,  radio  division. 
U.P.,  New  York,  is  now  a  second 
lieutenant.  Public  Information  Of¬ 
fice,  Fort  Benning. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Edward  J.  Daly,  reporter.  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  resigned 
to  enter  the  Air  Force  OCS. 

Wedding  Bells 

Frank  Farrell,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  column¬ 
ist,  to  Nina  Lunn  Rownd,  at  Ye- 

massee,  S.  C„  Jan.  3. 

«  *  * 

Herb  Caen,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 

aminer  columnist,  and  Sally  Ga- 
BERT,  in  Mexico  City,  recently. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

.  Harry  Stathos,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  reporter,  to  Miss 
Helen  Mackas,  Feb.  3. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Pat  Livingston,  church 
editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
to  Don  Harris  Johnson,  Feb.  2. 

Births 

Paul  Vathis,  photographer  for 
the  Associated  Press  Harrisburg 
bureau  and  Mrs.  Vathis  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son.  bom 
on  Leap  Year  Day,  Feb.  29. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bob  Brooks,  assistant  sporu 
editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  have 
announced  the  birth  of  their  third 
son,  Raymond  Cline,  Feb.  28. 

«  *  * 

Dick  Fagan,  associate  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  author  of  the 
regular  feature,  “Mill  Ends,”  and 
Mrs.  Fagan  are  parents  of  their 
second  son  and  fourth  child. 
Edwin  Patrick. 

■ 

Book  On  Dorothy  Dix 

Dorothy  Dix  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  book  to  be  written  by  Har¬ 
nett  T.  Kane  and  published  by 
Doubleday. 

Mrs.  Ella  Bentley  Arthur,  long¬ 
time  friend  and  principal  assistant 
to  Mrs.  Dix,  will  work  on  the 
book  with  Mr.  Kane. 

■ 

Hultman  Named 

To  administer  the  expanded 
merchandising  program  of  the 
American  Weekly  and  Puck,  the 
Comic  Weekly,  John  H.  Hultman 
has  been  promoted  to  national 
manager  of  the  Trade  Extension 
Division. 
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...at  the  time  they 
are  considering  your 
market  and  how  best 
to  cover  it? 


All  year  ’round  thousands  of  national  advertisers  consult 
CONSUMER  MARKETS.  Here  is  a  busy  traffic  point  where  you 
can  “meet  more  national  advertisers.”  Here  your  Service-Ad 
can  interpret  the  facts  about  your  market;  tell  how  your 
paper  serves  your  trading  area. 

Look  at  it  this  way— nobody,  except  perhaps  an  occasional 
college  professor,  ever  opens  a  copy  of  consumer  markets 
just  for  the  sake  of  assembling  statistics.  Nearly  everybody 
who  uses  CM  is  interested  in  markets  for  a  specific  product; 
and  has  an  interest  in  how  best  to  cover  each  market. 

Your  Service-Ad  next  to  the  data  on  your  market  encounters: 
Sales  Managers  working  up  market  plans  •  Advertising 
Managers  originating  or  revising  cam¬ 
paigns  •  Account  Executives  drafting 
proposals  or  defending  those  they 
have  already  made  •  Research  Direc¬ 
tors  making  comparative  market  stud¬ 
ies  •  Media  men  planning  and  pre¬ 
paring  lists. 

More  than  450  separate  media  placed 
Service-Ads  in  the  1951-52  edition  of 
CM  to  help  their  prospects  make  better 
use  of  the  market  facts  it  contains. 


DATA  BOOK 
or  TMI  T(AR 


consumer  markets 


SelliBg 
kapport  will  MMi 


IKGT 


A  Service- Ad  like  this  takes  advantage  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  fact— CONSUMER  MARKETS  is  used  continu¬ 
ously  by  men  seeking  market  information  .  .  .  and 
always  with  the  underlying  purpose  of  finding  the  best 
way  to  reach  the  right  people  in  the  markets  they  select. 


how  national  advertisers  use  CM 

Media  Director,  Medium  Sized  Advertising  Agency: 
"This  agency  uses  newspapers  predominantly.  SROS 
has  always  been  regarded  os  the  bible  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  CONSUMER  AAARKETS  to  me  is  even  more  so. 

I  do  depend  o  great  deal  on  consumer  markets  for 
market  data,  because  it  is  comprehensive,  conven¬ 
iently  arranged,  reliable,  the  best  thing  of  its  kind. 

I  spend  considerable  time  with  it." 

Account  Executive,  Large  Advertising  Agency: 
'CONSUMER  MARKETS  is  o  terrific  book.  I  was  in  the 
Medio  Department  before  I  became  an  account 
executive,  and  I  used  it  constantly.  It  combines  all 
the  information  about  a  'market,  in  capsule  form, 
that  I  would  normally  have  to  go  to  several  sources 
for.  It  is  a  wonderful  handbook  to  hove  around." 

Media  Buyer,  Medium-to-Large  Advertising  Agency: 
"I  have  found  the  maps  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS  ex¬ 
tremely  useful;  it  is  the  only  source  I  know  of  where 
the  maps  are  set  up  in  so  helpful  a  form." 

Market  Research  Analyst.  Medium  Sized  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency:  "Our  clients  expect  us  to  spend  their 
money  where  it  does  the  most  good,  so  we  concen¬ 
trate  the  advertising  in  those  regions  which  have  a 
good  potential.  We  use  CONSUMER  MARKETS  for  the 
breakdown  of  markets  for  the  retail  sales  potentials, 
and  if  the  client  asks  us  to  justify  our  selection  of 
regions,  we  refer  him  to  the  statistical  information 
that  CM  gives  us." 


The  comprehentive  single  source  of  authoritative  market  data 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


*If  I  Had  Missed  It, 

Fd  Have  Jumped,  Too* 

By  James  L  CoUings 

There  were  policemen  standing  himself  let  go.  They  said  they 
around,  and  a  priest,  kneeling,  would  hold  Bob  on  a  homicide 
near  the  guard  rail,  and  a  lone,  charge  if  the  would-be  suicide  fell 


tense  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  a  man 
clinging  to  a 
ledge  of  the 
George  Washing¬ 
ton  bridge,  threat¬ 
ening  to  drop  in¬ 
to  the  blackness 
of  the  Hudson 
River. 

Death  had  a 
date. 

It  wa s  cold  Wendlinger 
and  windy  and 
12:50  a.m.,  Feb.  27.  The  priest 


as  a  result  of  being  startled  by  a 
flashbulb. 

“I  said  I  would  cooperate,”  Bob 
said.  “But  there  I  was,  looking 
at  an  exclusive,  once-in-a-lifetime 
shot  and  I  was  powerless.  It  was 
a  terrible  feeling.  The  cops  didn’t 
really  have  to  tell  me  not  to  shoot. 
I  wouldn’t  want  it  on  my  con¬ 
science  that  I  had  been  responsible 
for  his  leap.” 

Bob  readied  himself  while  the 
seconds  ticked  away  like  minutes. 
He  studied  the  man’s  position.  He 
glanced  down  at  a  river  he  could 


“Wliafs  the  title?  Well,  I  suppose  TJfe  and  Death’  is  as  good  as  any.” 
— Bob  Wendlinger. 


was  speaking  softly  to  the  man,  ^ot  see.  He  made  sure  his  camera 
pleading^  with  him^  not  to  jump.  ready  (the  picture  was  made 
The  police,  refraining  from  shin-  400/f.8  on  super  ortho  film, 

ing  flashlights  so  he  wouldn  t  be  q.E.  No.  5  bulb).  He  watched 
frightened,  were  trying  to  persuade  prjest  anj  the  police  and  espe- 


him  to  return  to  his  two  children. 

The  photographer  was  Bob 
Wendlinger,  a  stringer  for  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  for  the 
past  five  years.  His  beat  is  The 
Bronx,  on  a  seven-nights-a-week 


cially  the  man’s  hands  on  the 
ledge. 

Perfect  Timing 

Then  death  kept  its  date. 

The  man’s  fingers  slipped  from 


basis,  and  elsewhere  around  Man-  ,  ,  ,  a  u-  u  a  i  i 

hattan  when  needed  on  a  big  story.  h.s  body  plunged 

Consistently,  according  to  John  down  and  outward  from  the  bridge 
Reidy,  chief  photographer.  Bob 


has  turned  in  good  jobs. 

Finest  Opportunity 


as  though  at  the  last  second  he 
had  pushed  himself  away  with  his 
legs.  As  he  fell,  he  twisted  around 


Here  was  the  finest  picture  op-  into  full  camera  view,  with  arms 
portunity  he  had  ever  faced,  as  spread  out  and  a  grimace  on  his 
tragic  and  unpleasant  as  it  was.  He  face. 

said  later  that  as  he  waited  there  At  this  precise,  perfect  second, 
for  what  seemed  like  an  eternity  Bob  made  the  copyrighted  picture 
but  was  actually  less  than  iv\o  that  has  been  so  widely  acclaimed, 
minutes  the  thought  kept  running  The  Mirror  gave  it  double-truck 
through  his  mind  that  here  was  display. 


one  chance  in  a  million  for  a  won¬ 
derful  shot  and  he  couldn't  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

He  couldn’t  because  several  of 


Bob  said  making  this  picture  has 
given  him  a  lot  of  confidence. 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story,” 


the  police  olTiccrs  had  told  him  not  said.  I  have  a  19  0  Plymouth 
to  make  pictures  until  they  had  ^QUiPPcd  FM  radio  to  receive 
either  grabbed  the  victim  or  he  ‘^alls  and  a  two-way,  FM  ra- 


/ 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Associated  Press 


Insert  an  exclamation^maik 
after  dependability .  ..the 
dead  line -after -dead  line, 
year- after-year,  thorough 
dependability  of  GOSS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT! 


dio  which  is  part  of  the  Mirror’s  1 
press  radio  relay  system.  1 

“I  got  the  call  for  this  assi^-  ] 
ment  at  12:45  a.m.  while  cruising 
in  the  west  Bronx.  The  call  came 
in  over  the  Mirror’s  radio  station 
from  the  radio  dispatcher  in  the 
Mirror  building. 

Fast  Action 

“He  told  me  to  go  to  the  bridge. 
He  said  the  office  had  a  report 
there  was  a  man  there  ready  to 
jump.  That’s  all  he  told  me,  and  I 
started  driving.  As  1  went  along, 
the  dispatcher  filled  me  in  with 
more  details.  1  was  at  the  bridge 
inside  four  minutes. 

“1  waited  for  the  body  to  fall. 

I  saw  his  hands  begin  to  slip,  and 
1  timed  the  picture  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  his  hands  actually  left 
the  ledge.  I  thought  he’d  fall 
straight  down,  but  luck  was  with 
me.  I  shot  from  the  top  of  the 
guard  rail,  which  was  about  4i/i 
feet  high.  It  was  so  dark  that  1 
didn’t  realize  the  suicide  was  a 
Negro  until  the  flashbulb  went  off. 

“I  called  the  office  right  away 
and  told  Dan  Mahoney,  the  as¬ 
sistant  night  city  editor,  what  1 
had.  He  urged  me  to  rush  right 
in.  He  said  the  office  would  pay 
all  traffic  fines.  I  got  from  the 
bridge  to  the  office  in  about  12 
minutes.  It’s  around  seven  miles. 

“Many  of  the  city  room  person¬ 
nel  were  waiting  in  the  lab  while 
I  developed  the  negative.  When 
they  saw  it.  they  congratulated  me, 
and,  later,  I  got  many  calls  at 
home  from  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  picture  hadn’t  ap¬ 
peared  yet,  but  they  had  heard 
about  it  through  the  newspaper 
grapevine.  I  didn’t  get  to  bed  until 
seven  that  morning.” 

Is  it  true  that  after  the  jump 
you  shot  a  re-enactment  of  the 
priest  kneeling  by  the  guard  rail 
on  the  same  holder?  The  jump  on 
one  side  and  the  priest  on  the 
other  on  the  same  holder! 

The  ex-Signal  Corps  combat 
cameraman  (3  years,  7  campaigns. 
1  Purple  Heart),  for  want  of  a 
better  expression,  grinned  sheep¬ 
ishly. 

“Yes,  it’s  true,  and  don’t  think 
I  didn’t  take  a  kidding  from  the 


boys  when  they  found  out.  If  I 
had  missed  the  picture.  I’d  have 
gone  up  there  and  jumped  too!” 

NPPA  Slate 

The  NPPA  nominations  com¬ 
mittee  has  named  a  slate  of  na¬ 
tional  officers  for  a  two-year  ten¬ 
ure  following  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  May  in  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  men  named  are  Bob  Boyd, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  for  president; 
Marvin  Richmond,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  for  secretary; 
and  Floyd  McCall,  Denver  Post, 
for  treasurer.  * 

■ 

Phila.  Inquirer  Sues 
To  Open  Art  Museum 

Philadelphia — The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  has  begun  legal  action  to 
require  a  private  art  foundation  to 
adopt  “reasonable  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations.” 

The  suit  asks  that  the  Barnes 
Foundation  admit  art  students  and 
the  general  public  to  the  great  mu¬ 
seum  of  modern  art  collected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Albert  Barnes. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  the  name 
of  Harold  J.  Weigand,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  taxpayer  and  as  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  The  unusual  action  by  the 
newspaper  was  applauded. 

Morris  Wolf,  trustee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  said: 

I  “I’m  glad  the  Inquirer  is  doing 
it  as  a  public  service.  There  is  no 
j  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
Barnes  Foundation  should  enjoy  a 
tax-free  status  as  an  educational 
j  institution  while  arbitrarily  depriv- 
^  ing  the  public  of  its  right  to  see 
I  the  art  treasures  housed  there.” 

5  Identify  Dead  Girl 

e  United  Press  Telephoto  Service 
1  helped  police  identify  the  girl 
1  whose  body  was  found  in  a  trunk 
e  on  an  estate  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

When  it  was  learned  that  her 
t  shoes  had  been  bought  in  Mil- 
I.  waukee,  Ted  Majeski,  U.P.  night 
1  Telephoto  editor,  transmitted  Ed 
'-  Jerry’s  close-up  shot  of  the  girl’s 

face  to  Milwaukee.  Her  huband 
k  identified  her  as  Mrs.  Joanne  Bar- 
e  bara  Scott. 
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A  Profile  to  Know 


A  Koilak  Ektalux  Flasholder  is  no  modest  violet.  Across 
playing  field,  arena,  or  banquet  hall,  you  can  spot  that 
distinctive  profile  at  a  glance.  It  identifies  the  proudest 
flash  equipment  that  ever  fed  fine  pictures  to  a  hungry 
front  page. 

One  lamp  or  seven,  capacitor-fired  in  reliable  ''synch” 
at  the  liveliest  speeds  your  shutter  offers  .  .  .  Up  to 
120  feet  of  extension,  in  single  line  or  V-formation  .  .  . 
Off  the  camera,  on  the  camera,  in  the  wink  of  an  eye 
...  A  firm,  hand-fitting  saw-grip  that  completely  sup¬ 
ports  the  camera,  leaving  your  right  hand  free  to 
manipulate  film,  aperture,  speed,  and  focusing  con¬ 
trols.  Rugged,  lightweight  accessories  that  solve  almost 
any  setup  problem  .  .  .  solenoid  or  direct  release  .  .  . 
flash  shutter  or  external  synchronization.  Extension 
units  that  stack  and  nest  compactly  in  the  carrying 


SYMBOL  OF 


case  .  .  .  Cords  that  coil  smoothly  without  kinking  .  .  . 
(Complete  equipment,  with  every  detail  engineered  for 
fast,  smooth,  professional  operation. 

This  is  "flash  grown  up.”  This  is  Kodak  Ektalux — 
modern  flash  equipment  that  every  managing  editor, 
photo-department  head,  and  working  photographer 
will  want  to  know  .  .  .  and  own. 

Priced  frttm  $29.75  for  Ektalux  Flash<dder  with 
standard  bracket  and  1.5-ineh  bayonet  connector  cord. 
Kodak  Ektalux  Press  Bracket,  $5.75.  .See  it  at  your 
Kodak  dealer’s. 

Prices  are  subject  to  change  u  ithout  notice. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


MODERN  B-C  FLASH 


Kodak 
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Look  to  Progressbe  Intertype 


Let's  talk  FACT S 

about  Intertype  Machines 


Getting  down  to  facts,  here  are  a  few 
of  the  recent  developments  that  make 
an  Intertype®  line  composing  machine 
more  profitable  to  own  than  ever. 

1.  New  Timing  Device  for  mixer  distribu¬ 
tor  assures  continuous  feeding  of  matrices 
to  front  and  back  distributors. 

2.  New  Counterbalance  facilitates  timing 
of  distributor  screws  on  Intertype  mixers. 

3.  New  First  Elevator  Alignment  Lever 

aids  in  setting  intricate  composition,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  body  sizes  and  alignment 
positions  change  frequently. 

4.  New  Forked  Lever,  with  built-in  self¬ 
aligning  brake  shoe,  insures  instant,  auto¬ 
matic  stops  in  any  position  of  the  cam  shaft. 

5.  Improved  Mouthpiece  Shield  for  elec¬ 
tric  pot  maintains  clean  lock-up  conditions 
and  minimizes  down  time. 

6.  New  Knife  Wiper  removes  metal  chips 
more  efficiently  than  ever  before. 

7.  Improved  First  EJevator  Lever  Link 
Spring  provides  uniform  compression  in 
all  three  alignment  positions  and  reduces 
wear  on  matrices. 

8.  New  Left-hand  Trimming  Knife,  held 
by  a  solid  truss  to  increase  rigidity,  makes 
possible  a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
in  trimming  slugs. 

These  and  many,  many  other  improve¬ 
ments  are  the  direct  result  of  constant 
Intertype  research.  And  all  of  them  are 
good  reasons  why  it  will  pay  you  to  write 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn  2,  N.Y.  Chicago  10,  III.  San  Francisco  1 1, Cal. 
Los  Angeles  1 5,  Cal.  New  Orleans  10,  La.  Boston,  Mass. 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Equipment  Review  Section 

A  Type  of  Beauty 


By  Herman  Giles 

“Now  here’s  a  form  more  to 
my  taste,"  the  man  said.  “Look  at 
the  fresh,  clean  appearance.  Look 
at  the  tones,  not  too  dark,  not 
washed-out  looking.  It  isn’t  gaudy, 
but  it  makes  you  stop  and  look. 
It’s  interesting,  and  that’s  the  main 
thing.” 

That  might  sound  like  the  judge 
of  a  beauty  contest  speaking,  but 
he  isn’t  at  Atlantic  City.  He’s 
either  in  some  good  journalism 
school,  in  a  newspaper  office  or 
an  advertising  bureau.  Actually 
he's  a  beauty  contest  judge,  but 
the  thing  that  pleases  his  eye  isn’t 
an  example  of  feminine  pulchri¬ 
tude.  The  thing  that  has  him  so 
enthused  is  a  page  in  some  news¬ 
paper  which  has  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  know  that  ordinary  black 
type  has  a  personality  that  can  be 
awakened  and  made  to  speak. 

This  is  the  beauty  contest  sea¬ 
son  in  the  newspaper  world,  and 
in  many  plants  across  the  country 
smart  editors  are  getting  together 
with  their  mechanical  foremen 
and  grooming  their  baby  for  its 
big  chance.  The  lucky  ones — or 
the  wisest  and  most  skilled  ones — 
are  going  to  be  rewarded  with 
plaques,  certificates  and  loving 
cups  which  say  to  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers:  This  newspaper  is  well- 
dressed  and  attractive  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  special  attention  in  its  field. 
You  will  be  glad  to  welcome  it 
into  your  homes  and  businesses. 

No  Room  for  Cynics 

Being  born  cynics,  a  lot  of 
newspaper  people  who  read  this 
are  going  to  say:  “So  what?”  They 
are  going  to  say  they  are  not  in 
busiiKss  to  look  pretty,  that  their 
job  is  to  inform  the  public,  print 
the  news  and  sell  advertising  and 
make  a  living  out  of  it.  Most  of 
these  are  going  to  be  people  who 
have  never  entered  typography 
competition,  and  don’t  know  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

But  this  is  not  for  them,  any¬ 
way.  This  is  written  for  the  little 
fellows  in  the  business  who  would 
like  to  pick  up  some  of  the  pub- 
hcity  and  prestige  that  goes  with 
a  prize-winning  newspaper,  but 
think  they  can’t  afford  the  expense 
m  revamping  their  typography  to 
womc  one.  A  good  many  of 
them  can  do  it  without  spending 
an  extra  penny. 

Since  1  started  in  the  newspaper 
busincNX  a  little  more  than  10 
5^r»  ago,  the  entire  business  has 
^ti  a  continuous  extension 
course  with  me.  Every  day  I  look 
at  as  many  newspapers  as  I  can, 
and  instead  of  reading  them  for 
content  alone  I  try  to  regard  them 


The  writer  is  makeup  editor  of 
the  Louisviiie  (Ky.)  Times.  For 
five  years  he  was  executive  editor 
of  ffie  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  news¬ 
papers,  and  previousiy  he  was  gen- 
erii  manager  of  the  Bristoi  (Tenn.- 
Va.)  Virginian-Tennessean  and  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  of  the  Nash- 
viile  Tennessean. 

• 

as  a  package,  asking  myself:  Is 
this  product  presented  attractively 
enough  to  sell  itself?  About  half 
the  time  I’m  reminded  of  the  an¬ 
swer  one  of  my  favorite  printers 
used  to  give  when  I  would  ask  his 
opinion  on  one  of  my  special  ef¬ 
forts.  “Most  places  they  use  a 
makeup  rule,”  he’d  say,  “but  this 
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AIRY  MAKEUP  is  illustrated  by 
this  front  page  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  which  won  first 
prize  in  25-75,000  class  of  Inland 
Typography  Contest  this  year. 


THE  DULY  SEVSTIUBl  M, 

Caw  ley  Pub*  Blame  <Mi  Helffrirh 


A  REPEATER  in  the  small-city 
(10-25,000)  class  of  Inland  con¬ 
test  is  the  LaSalle  (III)  News- 
Tribune  whose  makeup  shows  how 
well  a  small  shop  can  do. 


looks  like  it  was  made  up  from 
the  hellbox  with  a  shovel!” 

Sometimes  he  might  have  been 
right,  but  most  of  the  time  he  was 
merely  exercising  his  sour  dispo¬ 
sition.  We  were  part  of  a  team 
which  won  six  newspaper  awards 
in  a  period  of  three  years,  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  which  we  are  equally 
proud.  I’m  sure.  The  newspapers 
were  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times 
and  the  Kingsport  News.  They 
are,  in  my  opinion,  outstanding 
examples  of  what  attention  to 
beauty  and  readability  can  do  for 
a  newspaper.  Although  they  are 
small  dailies.  I've  talked  with 
other  newspapermen  all  over  the 
country  who  recognized  them  as 
something  special  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field.  And  though  1  haven’t 
been  connected  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  past  three  years,  I  re¬ 
gard  the  experience  and  reputa¬ 
tion  1  gained  climbing  from  re¬ 
porter  to  Executive  Editor  there 
as  something  which  no  institution 
of  learning  and  few  other  news¬ 
papers  could  have  given  me. 

Credit  to  J.  W.  W'est 

As  a  result  of  that  experience  1 
know  how  to  put  together  a  good- 
looking.  easy-to-read  newspaper 
that  will  catch  the  eyes  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  readers  and  judges  in  typo¬ 
graphical  contests. 

What  is  being  said  here  about 
typography  is  based  on  what  I 
learned  from  working  under  J.  W. 
West,  the  results  obtained  from 
employing  this  knowledge,  and 
the  comnK*nt  of  judges  who  selec¬ 
ted  our  newspapers  us  outstanding 
in  their  circulation  bracket.  Any 
newspaper,  large  or  small,  which 
will  follow  these  tips  can  put  up  a 
strong  race  in  any  competition. 
Whether  or  not  they  win  an  award, 
they  won't  waste  their  efforts. 
Readers  and  advertisers  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  improvement.  It 
could  mean  more  circulation, 
more  influence,  and  more  revenue. 
I’ve  seen  it  happen. 

In  going  over  a  newspaper, 
contest  judges  can  only  look  at 
body  type,  heads,  advertisements 
and  illustrations.  In  that  respect 
all  newspapers  are  alike,  but  it’s 
the  arrangement,  selection  and  use 
which  separates  the  weak  from 
the  strong,  the  good  from  the  bad, 
the  beauties  from  the  ugly  duck¬ 
lings.  So  it  isn’t  what  you’ve  got, 
brother,  but  the  way  you  use  it. 

Body  type:  If  you  don't  have 
one  of  the  new  clean-lined,  open- 
faced  seven-and-a-half  or  eight- 
points  that  is  a  joy  for  anyone, 
don’t  make  what  you’ve  got  any 
more  difficult  for  the  man  who 
pays  to  read  it.  Use  enough  sub- 

(Continued  on  pafe  50) 


Sees  Merit  in  Zinc 
inventory  Order 

Fred  A.  Dirkes,  president  of 
Rolled  Platfe  Metal  Co.,  told  the 
Southern  Conference  at  Houston 
recently  that  there  are  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  engravers  zinc. 

“You  are  no  longer  required  to 
apply  a  priority  rating  on  your 
purchase  orders  for  photo  engrav¬ 
ers  zinc,”  he  said.  “You  are  only 
required  to  give  M65  Certification 
that  you  will  dispose  of  your  used 
plates  and  scrap  within  a  one  year 
period  and  you  are  limited  to 
carry  what  you  consider  a  mini¬ 
mum  working  inventory. 

“Now  the  inventory  regulation 
is  a  good  thing.  The  surface  of 
any  polished  metal  will  deteriorate 
in  storage.  Moisture  will  water- 
etch  and  pit  the  polished  surface. 
Why  go  to  the  extra  work  of  re¬ 
claiming  oxidized  plates  that  have 
become  oxidized  and  water-etched 
from  long  storage  when  you  can 
obtain  the  engravers  zinc  you  need 
quickly  when  you  want  it,  from 
your  regular  suppliers? 

“In  some  Newspaper  and  Photo 
Engraving  plants,  as  new  ship¬ 
ments  of  metal  come  in.  the  cases 
are  stacked  in  front  of  the  old 
boxes  with  the  result  that  some  old 
cases  of  zinc  in  the  back  of  the 
stock  room  rest  there  for  months 
and  months,  even  years.  We  have 
had  complaints  on  surface  and 
found  through  the  code  mark  on 
the  back  of  sheet  that  the  zinc  was 
produced  and  shipped  from  our 
plant  seven  years  before.  Use  your 
oldest  shipment  first  and  store 
your  metal  in  a  dry  area.” 

Goss  Dek-A-Tube 
In  Appleton  Plant 

The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent  has  installed  a  new  Goss 
Dek-A-Tube  press  in  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  building.  With  the  two 
Duplex  tubular  presses  previously 
used,  the  Post-Crescent  is  now 
able  to  print  a  72-pagc  paper  in 
one  press  run. 

Part  of  the  new  installation  is  a 
5,()()0-gallon  ink  tank  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 

Ink  is  fed  under  pressure  to  each 
of  the  three  presses. 

The  two  old  presses  will  be  re¬ 
built,  one  at  a  time,  to  give  the 
Post-Crescent  faster  and  more  ef¬ 
ficient  press  runs. 


Dired  Prinling 

The  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Trib¬ 
une  has  enlarged  its  society  sec¬ 
tion  and  has  started  printing  the 
first  page  of  the  section  directly 
from  engravings. 
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A  Type  of  Beauty 

Continued  from  page  49 

heads  to  give  his  eye  a  rest  about 
every  three  inches,  and  don’t  jam 
them  against  the  line  above  and 
below;  use  at  least  two  points 
above  the  subhead  and  four  below. 
Cut  down  on  double-column  leads. 
It’s  much  harder  for  the  eye  to 
stay  on  a  line  for  two  columns 
than  for  one.  Break  up  the  page 
with  a  few  indented  shorts,  but 
don’t  overdo  it.  Too  many  in¬ 
dentions  start  the  eye  jumping 
from  place  to  place  with  the  white 
outlines,  makes  the  page  too 
spotty. 

Headlines:  Here’s  your  ace 
salesman,  so  treat  him  right.  Many 
a  newspaper  editor  who  wouldn’t 
think  of  going  out  in  the  evening 
in  a  green  coat  and  blue  slacks 
sends  his  paper  into  homes  show¬ 
ing  worse  taste  every  day.  A  page 
with  Spartan,  Caslon,  Cheltenham, 
and  Memphis  bold  making  their 
bow  together  has  about  the  same 
effect  as  a  man  in  white  tie  and 
tails  wearing  a  sombrero  and 
green  socks.  Caslon,  Bodoni,  and 
Century  might  get  by  together  if 
you  don’t  have  a  head  range  in 
any  of  them,  because  they’re  blood 
brothers  who  closely  resemble 
each  other.  The  same  with  Spar¬ 
tan,  Erbar,  Tempo,  Metro  and  the 
other  sans-serif  faces.  Keep  your 
head-type  dress  in  the  same  family 
and  you’ll  have  a  neat-appearing 
representative  instead  of  an  incon¬ 
gruous  clown. 

A  headline  has  two  purposes. 
One  is  to  sum  up  the  story  which 
appears  beneath  it,  to  capture  the 
reader’s  interest  or  at  least  let 
him  know  whether  or  not  he  wants 
to  read  that  particular  story.  The 
other  is  to  keep  the  page  from 
looking  like  the  congressional  rec¬ 
ord.  Too  much  of  a  headline 
might  serve  the  first  purpose,  but 
it  reaches  the  other  extreme  on 
the  second.  You’ve  got  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  type  which  makes 
the  page  look  messy  instead  of  an 
appealing  arrangement  that  invites 
readership.  So  don’t  use  too  much 
of  a  bank  on  your  top  heads. 
Some  newspapers  which  use  a 
flush-left  headline  style  use  no 
banks  at  all,  but  with  large  type¬ 
faces  they  can  help  to  tell  the 
story  and  improve  appearance. 
But  multiple  banks  are  as  out¬ 
dated  as  the  flapper  skirt,  and  a 
waste  of  space  and  time.  A  good 
policy  is  to  use  the  same  number 
of  lines  in  the  bank  as  in  the  top 
head.  Two-line  head,  two-line 
bank,  etc.  Neither  should  be  more 
than  three  lines. 

Blended  Headlines 
Each  headline  should  stand 
alone,  but  the  combination  of  all 
of  them  should  blend  into  an 
appealing  unit.  You  should  be 
able  to  read  two  heads  placed  side 
by  side  without  the  words  one 
miming  together.  Two  single  col¬ 
umn  heads  placed  together  should 
not  read  like  one  two-column 


TEAM  WORK  accounted  for  fast  work  when  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  produced  a  page  one  picture  of  King  George  with  color  (royal 
purple)  superimposed.  Those  responsible  for  the  feat,  on  the  day  the 
Monarch  died,  were:  Left  to  right — George  Hoesch,  mechanical 
superintendent;  Frank  Dillon,  engraving  chief;  and  James  Eyanson, 
head  of  ^itorial  art. 

heads,  or  rather  they  shouldn’t 

LOOK  like  a  two-column  head.  Thir  UlAAlf'f  DjinPfC 
There’s  no  danger  of  them  reading  WWCCII  1  ra|ICIJ 

like  one,  and  that’s  what  makes  it  In  f  |||%  f  AIiIacI 

one  of  the  worst  typographical  ***  VU|J  vvlllvll 

offenses.  Contrast  in  heads  is  the  Publishers  of  all  English-lan- 
only  way  to  avoid  this  confusion,  guage  dailies  in  the  United  States 
Three  lines  of  Roman  or  regular  have  been  invited  to  enter  issues 
type  should  be  separated  from  an-  of  their  papers  of  the  week  of 

other  like  it  by  italic  headlines.  A  March  3  in  the  22nd  Annual  Ex- 

one-column,  three-line  head  beside  hibition  of  Newspaper  Typogra- 
a  two-  or  three-column  head  in  phy,  sponsored  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
the  same  type  face,  but  larger.  Son.  The  exact  weekday  date  will 
also  affords  suflFicient  contrast,  be  chosen  by  lot. 

And  multiple-column  heads  al-  . 

ways  should  be  broken  by  a  single-  in  form.  It’s  all  right  to  keep  your 
column  head  or  art.  Jammed  to-  banner  line  in  capitals,  because  the 
gether  they  look  crowded,  the  type  is  usually  large  enough  to 

page  looks  like  it  has  only  those  read  from  any  distance.  But  in 

stories  on  it,  and  both  are  hard  to  other  heads,  the  type  should  be 
read.  caps  and  lower-case.  Flush  left 


Most  italic  type  is  beautiful  to 
look  at,  but  close  comparison  will 
show  you  it  isn’t  as  easy  to  read 
as  regular  type.  That’s  because 
the  eye  is  educated  to  the  shape 
of  letters,  and  italic  distorts  the 
shape  somewhat.  As  one  contest 
judge  commented  to  me:  “Italic  is 
very  decorative,  and  should  be 
used  with  this  in  mind.  Use  it 
like  icing  on  a  cake.” 

Few  modern  newspapers  use 
headlines  composed  of  all  capital 
letters  anymore.  Those  which  do 
are  doing  their  readers  a  great  dis¬ 
service,  as  a  simple  test  will  prove. 
Cover  the  bottom  half  of  a  line  of 
capital  letters  with  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  and  try  to  read  them.  Do 
the  same  with  lower  case  letters 
and  you’ll  find  words  much  easier 
to  recognize  because  the  shape  of 
lower-case  letters  are  more  fa¬ 
miliar  to  you  and  more  distinctive 


This  Week's  Papers 
In  Ayer  (up  Contest 

Publishers  of  all  English-lan¬ 
guage  dailies  in  the  United  States 
have  been  invited  to  enter  issues 
of  their  papers  of  the  week  of 
March  3  in  the  22nd  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Newspaper  Typogra¬ 
phy,  sponsored  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son.  The  exact  weekday  date  will 
be  chosen  by  lot. 

in  form.  It’s  all  right  to  keep  your 
banner  line  in  capitals,  because  the 
type  is  usually  large  enough  to 
read  from  any  distance.  But  in 
other  heads,  the  type  should  be 
caps  and  lower-case.  Flush  left 
heads  have  the  vote  of  most  au¬ 
thorities  as  the  easiest  to  read  be¬ 
cause  they  leave  enough  white 
space  between  columns,  and 
enough  irregularity  between  lines, 
to  leap  out  at  you  instead  of  re¬ 
quiring  study  or  concentration. 

Head  types  which  are  too  black 
give  the  overall  appearance  of  a 
newspaper  a  smutty,  checkerboard 
appearance  unless  they  are  used 
wisely.  Though  most  newspapers 
which  have  aimed  at  typograph¬ 
ical  excellence  have  turned  to 
more  conservative  types,  the  others 
are  not  handicapped  too  greatly 
by  what  they  have.  They  can  use 
smaller  heads,  for  one  thing. 
Street  sales  are  a  very  small  item 
these  days,  except  in  the  major 
cities,  so  big  black  type  doesn’t 
have  too  much  in  its  favor  any 
more.  Use  two-  and  three-column 
heads  sparingly,  and  substitute  a 


48-point  spread  head  for  bannen. 

Advertisements:  Here’s  where 
the  small  newspaper  often  runs 
into  trouble  in  trying  to  dress  up 
its  pages.  Advertisers,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  accustomed  to 
running  any  kind  of  ad  they 
wanted  so  long  as  they  paid  the 
bill.  Changing  their  minds  about 
some  habits  is  a  matter  of  sales¬ 
manship — and  proof  of  results. 
Encourage  them  to  discard  black 
borders  and  crowded  copy.  Show 
them  how  illustrations  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  of  white  space  em¬ 
phasize  both  merchandise  and 
prices.  If  an  ad  is  attractive,  pros¬ 
pective  customers  will  look  at  it 
and  they’ll  find  the  price  in  a  con¬ 
densed  36-point  as  quickly  as  they 
will  in  72-point  bold.  Rule  out 
reverse  cuts  altogether  during  typo¬ 
graphical  competition.  A  full  page 
of  black  ink  is  too  big  a  handicap 
to  overcome.  You  can  convince 
advertisers  by  results  that  good- 
looking  advertisements  sell  as 
much  merchandise  as  a  good-look¬ 
ing  salesgirl. 

Art:  A  number  of  highly-suc- 
cessful  national  magazines  have 
proved  that  people  will  pay  money 
to  look  at  good  photographs  of 
newsworthy  people  and  events. 
This  is  a  fact  many  newspapers 
overlooked  for  too  long,  and  are 
now  beginning  to  overdo.  But  a 
smart  newsman  has  at  least  one 
piece  of  art  on  every  page,  and 
more  if  space  provides.  But  these 
photographs  should  be  selected 
and  edited  with  as  much  care  as 
the  copy  you  use. 

Contrasting  Cutlines 

Cutlines  under  pictures  should 
contrast  sufficiently  to  prevent 
blending  into  news  type  around 
them.  A  good  policy  is  to  set 
them  bold  face  indent  so  that  they 
line  up  with  the  corners  of  the 
cut.  Anything  larger  than  three 
columns  should  be  divided.  Set 
four-column  lines  two-column 
width  and  double  them  up.  Sepa¬ 
rate  the  sections  with  white  space 
instead  of  column  rules,  since  they 
are  a  unit  and  should  not  be 
broken  by  rules.  Avoid  ragged 
lines,  especially  on  bottom  mar¬ 
gins.  This  can  be  done  by  editing 
the  lines  to  full  measure,  or  by 
centering  the  last  line  each  time  so 
that  white  space  is  not  offside. 

By  following  these  tips  on  the 
materials  you  have  to  work  with, 
newspaper  editors  who  exercise  a 
sense  of  composition  and  clarity 
should  be  able  to  give  their  prod¬ 
uct  a  new  look.  One  thing  that 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  is  that  t^ 
simpler  a  newspaper  is  composed 
the  easier  it  is  to  read.  Dashes, 
boxes  and  superfluous  stars  and 
cut-off  rules  serve  as  an  interrup¬ 
tion  when  the  eye  is  following  a 
column  of  type.  Any  place  you 
might  be  inclined  to  use  a  dash, 
six-points  of  white  space  will  sent 
as  well.  This  is  sufficient  notifica¬ 
tion  to  the  reader  that  a  separa¬ 
tion  has  been  made,  but  he  can 
merely  pause  for  the  realization 
instead  of  coming  to  a  halt. 
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Here’s  an  interesting  example  of  the  re¬ 
markable  interest  being  taken  in  R  0  P 
color  advertising  in  newspapers. 

In  a  recent  issue,  Printers’  Ink  pub¬ 
lished  a  48-page  “Task  Force  report”  on 
COLOR  IN  ROP  NEWSPAPER  AD¬ 
VERTISING;  a  symposium  discussing 
the  steadily  increasing  use  of  color,  its 
effectiveness  in  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  technical  improvements  in 
color  production. 

Included  in  the  report  was  a  list  of  175 
newspapers  which  now  offer  full  ROP 
color;  '77  offering  two  colors  and  black; 
294  offering  one  color  and  black  —  a  total 
of  546  daily  newspapers  in  which  adver¬ 
tisers  are  using  ROP  color. 

The  HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  —  already  in  use 
by  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  offer¬ 
ing  ROP  color  —  is  playing  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  this  development,  since  it  is 
designed  so  it  can  be  installed  with  only 
such  color  facilities  as  will  be  required 
when  the  press  is  placed  in  operation.  , 

Then  whenever  advertising  demands 
necessitate  more  ROP  color  facilities, 
additional  color  cylinders,  duo  ink  rails 
and  cylinder  reversing  mechanisms  can 
be  installed  at  minimum  expense,  labor 
and  down  time. 
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bought  the  paper  last  June  to  help 
manage  the  disposal  of  Star-Times 
equipment. 

A  native  of  Akron,  Ohio,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  business  in 
1911  as  an  apprentice  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Akron  Press, 
later  merged  into  the  Press-Times. 

Earl  H.  Barker  took  over  this  When  he  left  the  paper  21  years 
week  as  mechanical  superintendent  later  he  had  risen  to  the  post  of 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo-  composing  room  superintendent. 

crat  and  Chron-  He  moved  into  a  similar  posi- 
m|||||||H||  icle  and  the  tion  at  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News 
Times-Union.  His  in  1931,  and  three  years  later  went 
appointment  was  over  to  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

Bridge,  , 

associate  general  WarehOUSC  BOUQni 
manager  of  the  ^ 

Gannett  Newspa-  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Pied- 
A  H  pers,  Rochester.  mont  company  has  acquired  a 
I  Mr.  Barker  one-story  brick  building  adjacent 

moved  into  the  to  its  main  press  room  building, 

_  ,  position  from  St  to  be  used  after  alterations  for  March  1 

***’*®'^  Louis,  where  he  storing  newsprint.  The  company  will  be  si 

was  composing  room  superintend-  has  a  downtown  paper  ware-  ba  as  chi 
ent  of  the  defunct  Star-Times.  He  house  and  a  suburban  warehouse  all  operai 
stayed  on  after  the  Post-Dispatch  already.  ***  . 


New  Omaha  Plant 
Is  Being  Enlarged 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


The  Omaha  (Neb.)  fVorld- 
Herald  has  outgrown  the  plant  it 
completed  only  four  years  ago. 

Construction  is  under  way  on  t 
two-stofy  addition  which  will  ease 
a  pinch  on  newsprint  warehousing 
and  mailing  room  space. 

The  new  addition,  to  consist  of 
an  elevated'  basement  and  first 
story,  will  provide  112,000  cubic 
feet  of  additional  newsprint  stor¬ 
age.  This  constitutes  a  50%  in¬ 
crease.  Mailing  room  space  will 


Schuba 


Mau  Rellres  as 
Tribune  Electrician 


Install  Alico  Adaptorsj 


Provide  anti-friction  bearings  for  form  and 
inking  rollers  of  all  types  of  presses  now  using 
bronze  or  white  metal  bushings  in  capped 
sockets. 

*  Eliminate  bouncinq  and  streakinq 

*  Improve  printinq 

*  Save  on  lubrication 

*  Eliminate  Overheatinq 


DiivrharA  I  anil  lisher  Alton  F.  Baker.  He  was 

r UlCliOSv  LdliU  presented  with  a  wrist  watch,  a 

Madison,  Wis.— Madison  News-  memory  book  and  his  40-year  ITU 
papers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  jc'weled  pin. 

Capital  Times  and  Wisconsin  State  ^ 

Journal,  have  purchased  a  40  by  TTf  IncfjllljlIlAII 
132-foot  site  adjoining  the  present  ilJ  injIdllqllUII 
property  in  West  Dity  Street.  No  The  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning 
plans  have  been  made  for  im-  News  has  invested  more  than  $20,- 
mediate  construction  by  the  pub-  000  in  automatic  typesetting  equip- 
lishers,  but  the  space  will  probably  ment  in  the  last  two  months,  cu¬ 
be  us^  for  new  presses  and  mail-  abling  the  paper  to  receive  the 
ing  facilities  when  a  building  is  Associated  Press  trunk  wire  copy 
erected.  on  a  Teletypesetter  circuit. 


Here  are  results  obtained  by  the  Burlington  Free  Press: 

"We  now  have  completed  each  unit  with  the  Adaptors 
and  have  noted  a  marked  improvement  in  printinq. 
Recent  press  runs  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  have 
eliminated  the  form  roller  jumps  or  streak.  This  has 
been  a  bafllinq  continuous  problem  that  we  struqqled 
over  for  nearly  four  years  and  could  not  overcome. 

It  is  one  of  the  small  investments  with  qreatest  results 
that  we  have  ever  done  to  our  press." 


Write  for  complete  information  on  the  Alico  Adaptor  to 
find  out  how  you  can  improve  your  printing. 


I  A  FEW  OF  OUR 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
OVER  OUR  35  YEARS 


BTHE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
MliwauliM,  Wis. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR  TIMES 
SL  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

OUR  MOCHURI  ON  RIQUUT 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  A  ASSOCIAHS 

ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
too  Wait  AAonroe  BuildinQ,  Chicago  3,  lllinoii 
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Uft  to  right:  S.  E.  Boys,  president  and  editor;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Boys,  vice-president;  A.  R.  Boys,  secretary-treasurer  and  business  manager. 


“Impossible 
without  our 
SCAN-A-GRAVER!” 

soys  Plymouth,  lnd„  Pilot-News  publishing  team 


Last  summer  the  Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot-News  celebrated  its  100th  anni¬ 
versary  with  a  140-page  centennial  edition.  This  remarkable  efiFort  for  a 
small-daily  staff  “would  have  been  impossible  without  our  Scan-a-graver,” 
said  S.  E.  Boys,  editor. 

Nearly  all  illustrations  are  Scan-a-gravings— 539  of  them  totaling  over 
6,000  square  inches— which  greatly  simplified  the  production  problem. 
Many  pages  were  made  up  and  stereos  were  cast  a  week  before  some  of  the 
pictufes  were  available.  Then  the  Scan-a-gravings  were  mounted  on  the 
stereos  at  press  time. 

More  important,  though,  the  Scan-a-graver  pays  off  every  day  for  the 
Pilot-News  because  the  picture  deadline  is  2  p.m.  Competitive  dailies  in 
nearby  cities  can’t  use  photos  taken  after  8  a.m. 


"Readership  has  gane  up  tremendausly  since 
we’ve  been  using  the  Scan-a-graver,”  says 
Managing  Editor  Don  R.  J.  Cramer,  “Our 
circulation  is  now  well  over  6700,  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  continually  complimenting  us  on 
the  pictures  we  use.” 


Mere  and  beHer  ads  are  sold  by  Ad  Manager 
Francis  E.  Schultz  with  the  Scan-a-graver. 
“We  furnish  local  art  to  local  advertisers,” 
he  says.  “And  when  mats  are  missing  we 
make  Scan-a-gravings  directly  from  busi¬ 
ness  literature.” 


Additional  revenue  comes  from  13  nearby 
newspapers  which  obtain  their  Scan-a- 
gravings  from  the  Pilot-News.  The  sale  of 
engravings  thus  reduces  the  unit  cost  to 
the  Pilot-News  for  operating  the  Scan-a- 
graver  to  a  very  low  point. 


•  Wont  to  know  more  about  the  S<an-o-grevor?  Wrife  today  to,  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  you  can  save  money  and  give  your  readers  better 
service  with  it.  And  ask  for  your  copy  of  "impressions/'  the  quorferiy 
publication  of  Fairchild' t  Graphic  Arfs  Division  that  will  help  you  oxploit 
tho  techniques  and  possibilities  of  photo-iournaliim.  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation,  88-06  Van  Wyefc  Boulevard,  Jamaica  1, 
New  York,  Department  100-UA. 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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Clears  Unit 


CQUIPMEWT  REVIEW 


celeration  rather  than  shuttiog 
down  equipment.  *011$  is  done  by 
opening  the  increase  circuit  at  a 
pre-determined  load  or  cut-out 
amperage.  The  electronic  circuit 
is  designed  to  be  inoperative  on 
overloads  of  extremely  short  dura¬ 
tion  unless  they  are  of  exceptional 
The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  magnitude, 
like  many  other  newspapers  which  Since  the  increase  of  load  is  in 
have  installed  new  press  equip-  steps  or  notches,  it  is  necessary 
ment,  soon  found  to  hold  the  increase  circuit  open 
damage  to  equip-  until  the  load  has  dropped  to  such 
ment  and  inter-  a  value  that  the  next  step  of  in- 
ruption  to  pro-  crease  will  not  greatly  exceed  the 
■  duction  resulting  safe  operating  load.  This  differen- 
from  an  overload  tial  between  cut-out  and  cut-in 
V  ,  J  on  the  control  may  be  adjusted  for  different  oper- 
fl  board  and  resis-  ating  conditions.  The  cut-out 
tance  bank  point  should  be  adjusted  to  maxi- 
caused  by  too  mum  safe  load  conditions  for  the 
rapid  accelera-  drive  equipment, 
tion.  The  press  Easily  Installed 

Olson  me"nt°  would” 'ad-  “  particular  value  on 

vin/-/.  foe*-..  °  group  drive  as  it  will  prevent 

chinery  itself  could  be  broughrto  "tl  'Ltd 

u,,  _ _ t  .u  ,  operator  should  inadvertently  hold 

speed  by  reason  of  the  inertia  of  .if.  -.c 

,1,^  .  j  .u  the  button  too  long  or  it  too  many 

the  mass  of  equipment  and  the  •*  f  j  .  j  • 

„  r'Mi'.ui  aiiu  uiv.  connected  to  a  dnve. 

Sint“”i„TprU°'  ■>,»"  >'»  1* 

on^d*r‘!'r.'onri'‘°‘‘‘'-  "'d'-''  Sns InThrdTvpn'’ 

equipment  and  in  j  acceleration  untU 

TnniH  ‘he  trouble  is  corrected.  In  this 

in  til  •  V  scrves  as  a  protector  against 

O.  t  riJict/n.?  "h®  Z  exccssive  acceleration  and  as  a 

?rin  detector  of  mechanical  troubles  by 

K  ZrtS  wTUralV^h^':  .h.  reap, .am  ovado,^ 

ing  no  major  stoppage  of  produc-  device  is  compact,  easily  in- 

tion  from  these  incidents,  but  in  at  stalled  and  very  flexible  in  its  ad- 
least  one  case  the  electricians  were  justments.  ^  It  measures  about  5 
able  to  avert  a  serious  delay  only  x9"xl0  ^  high  and  employs  mite 
by  substituting  a  drive  for  the  one  electronic  tubes,  the  useful  life  of 

that  had  been  incapacitated.  The  '^^ich,  in  the  Journafs  experience, 

overload  had  burned  out  resistance  been  a_  year  or  better.  In  ap- 
grids  which  had  to  be  repaired  be-  pearance  it  resembles  a  small 
fore  that  drive  could  return  to  commercial  amplifier  and  the 
normal  operation.  The  fusing  of  I’®  installed  back  of  the 

contacts  was  a  much  more  com-  control  board  or  adjacent^  thereto, 
mon  occurrence  completely  3i]tom3tic  in  its 

In  examining  the  problem.  Os-  operation  after  once  it  has  been 
car  H.  Olson,  Journal  electrician,  adjusted. 

recommended  that  an  automatic  Since  the  installation  of  the 
device  be  employed  rather  than  electronic  acceleration  relay,  over¬ 
depending  on  the  operator  as  his  loading  troubles  of  this  nature 
attention  might  necessarily  be  have  become  negligible  at  the 
called  elsewhere  at  a  critical  mo-  Journal,  while  before  there  wns 
ment.  frequent  trouble.  Oscar’s  devia 

Oscar  designed  and  built  an  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly 
electronic  acceleration  relay  and  two  years  and  has  proved  its  value 
installed  it.  This  device  is  an  by  saving  the  company  innumer- 
overload  relay  that  arrests  ac-  able  production  interruptions. 


ON  YOUR  PRESS  CREW 


Here’s  the  one  and  only  complete  web  control  system! 
And  here’s  how  it  prevents  lost  time  due  to  wrap-ups. 


When  the  web  breaks,  the  sensitive  spring-loaded 
detector  instantly  and  simultaneously  causes  the 

web  to  be  severed  .  .  actuates  the  electric  trolley 
.  .  .  and  stops  the  press. 


The  sheet  is  severed  close  to  the  unit  to  insure  a 
short  tail  and  is  securely  clamped  to  prevent  entry 
of  any  more  pajier  into  the  unit — also  prevents 
oncoming  sheet  from  falling  into  the  inking  rolls. 


WILLIAM  GINSBERG 
ASSOCIATES 


The  rubber  trolley  wheel  presses  the  web  against 
the  pipe  roller,  clearing  the  unit  of  paper  and 
preventing  backlash  of  the  web  into  the  unit. 

The  Cooksey  System  is  a  “must"  for  present-day  competitive 
and  operating  conditions.  Get  facts  and  figures  now! 


ing.  C^n^ineers 

N«wspap«r  Plants:  331  Madison  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 
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SOME  OP  OUR  JOBS: 

N.  Y.  World-Trletcram  A  Son 
The  Omcoo  Journal 
The  Orexonlan 
Wllkee  Barre  Record  R 
Timee  Leader 
Akron  Beaeon  Journal 
mtebuneb  Poet  Oaaetto 
Beaumont  Enterprlie  A  Journal 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Teleirram 
B  PaM  Ttmee  A  Herald  PMt 


Miami  Herald 
Cleveland  Preea 
Dallaa  Newt 
Newark  Star  Ledger 
Lona  Island  Press 
Ft.  Worth  Preee 
Harrltbura  Patriot  A  Newa 
Woreeeter  Tdecram  A  Oaaette 
New  Britain  Herald 
Laneaater  Newtpapeca 
ladlanapoUt  Timea 


orporotion 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

$1,000,000  Loss 
$een  in  Press  Fire 


Daily's  Progress 
Depicted  in  Special 

The  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  published  a  seven-section, 
96-page  Progress  edition  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Feb.  24.  Among  features  was 
an  eieht-column  cut  showing  the 


An  eight-unit  Goss  press  with 
folders  was  ruined  by  a  flash  fire 
in  the  Brooklyn  plant  of  the  New 
York  News  a  week  ago.  The  loss 
may  exceed  $1,000,000,  News  offi¬ 
cials  estimate,  unless  some  of  the 
machinery  can  be  salvaged. 

Goss  engineers  have  been  at  the 
plant  for  several  days,  dismantling 
the  “worst-looking”  and  the  “best¬ 
looking”  units  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  eight  units  can 
be  put  back  into  operation. 

Meanwhile  fire  marshals  and  in¬ 
surance  investigators  have  been 
probing  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  blaze  which  broke  out  at  5:40 
a.m.,  while  the  press  was  idle. 
The  black-and-white  run  on  that 
particular  press  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
earlier,  according  to  Assistant 
Business  Manager  George  Don¬ 
nelly.  The  crew  working  on  a 
nearby  color  press  noticed  a  burst 
of  heavy  smoke,  then  flames  en¬ 
wrapped  the  entire  press. 

In  a  plant  so  well  protected 
against  fire — there  are  organized 
fire  brigades,  regular  drills,  etc. — 
Mr.  Donnelly  said  News  officials 
are  unable  to  understand  how  such 
a  catastrophe  could  occur.  A 
three-alarm  call  brought  17  pieces 
of  city  fire  apparatus  and  quick  ac¬ 
tion  saved  32  other  b-and-w  units, 
as  well  as  the  color  battery,  but 
there  was  heavy  water  and  smoke 
damage  to  about  50  tons  of  paper 
stored  on  a  floor  below  the  presses. 

The  loss  estimate  was  figured 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  cost  to 
install  another  eight-unit  press 
within  the  past  year.  The  burned- 
out  press  was  the  newest  in  the 
plant. 

Altogether  the  News  had  101 
black-and-white  units.  Production 
schedules  have  been  maintained 
on  93,  by  shifting  some  of  the 
work  to  some  standby  presses  in 
Manhattan.  This  entails  an  extra 
distribution  problem  to  Brooklyn 
and  Queens. 


future  home  of  the  newspaper 
which  is  being  built  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $500,000.  A  new 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  press,  stereotyping 
and  shop  equipment  have  been 
purchased. 

Minot  Daily  News 
In  One-Floor  Plant 

The  Minot  (N.  D.)  Daily  News 
is  now  housed  in  a  new  building, 
construction  on  which  started  in 
September,  1950.  The  structure 
is  of  brick  and  tile  and  is  100  feet 
by  168  feet  in  depth,  as  contrasted 
with  the  former  Daily  News  build¬ 
ing  which  was  50  by  140  feet. 

All  operations  are  on  one  floor 
with  the  exception  of  a  dark  room 
and  an  engraving  plant  which  is 
not  owned  by  the  newsj5aper.  The 
full  ba-ement  is  used  for  news¬ 
print  and  other  storage  purposes.  ' 

A  three-unit.  48-page  Goss  press  j 
and  double  folder,  purchased  in  | 
Nashville.  Tenn..  is  installed  in  j 
the  new  building.  The  old  three- 
deck.  24-page  straightline  Goss  [ 
press  has  been  sold  to  the  Brandon  ' 
(Can.)  Sun. 

Stockholder  owners  of  the  j 
Minot  Daily  News  arc  Hal  S.  j 
Davies,  publisher;  Catherine  Jones.  ‘ 
Hugh  L.  Davies  and  Ray  Dobson,  j 
Mr.  Dobson  is  business  manager. 

The  building  formerly  owned  by  ! 
the  News  has  been  purchased  by  ] 
the  Minot  American  Legion  Post. 

Cook  in  Awall's  Job 

Irvin  S.  Cook,  formerly  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  named  executive 
chairman  of  the  mechanical  board 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  News.  He  fills  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Houston  Await  last  August. 
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BALANCED  METAL 


THE  FEDERATED  MOR-TIN'*  PLAN 

is  a  simple  and  proved  way  to  keep  all  type  metal  supplies 
balanced.  It  requires  no  large  cash  outlay  because  the  money 
Federated  gives  you  for  your  dross  pays  a  good  part  of  the  cost.  It 
works  witli  all  metals;  Stereotyjie,  Linotype  or  Intertype, 
Monotvpe  or  Ludlow. 

Here's  bow  the  MOK-TIN  plan  works  .  .  . 

You  send  Federated  your  dross  and  we  will  supply  you 
MOK-TIN  Metals  on  a  poitnd-for-pound  exchange  basis.  These  metals, 
when  addeil  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  dross 
removed,  will  maintain  the  anahsis  and  working  standard 
of  your  supply. 

You  pay  Federated  only  the  difference  between  your  dross  allowance 
and  the  cost  of  the  MOK-T'IN  . . .  and  that  isn't  much  to  assure 
smooth  casting  operations! 

Federated  will  make  periodic  laboratory  analyses  and  will  supply 
you  dross  drums  free. 

If  you  would  like  more  details,  just  ask  your  Federated  salesman 
next  time  he  calls  or  write  Federated's  Type  Metal  IJept. 

Wiuild  you  care  to  have  information  on  Federated  .Savm.oy. 
a  new  stick-type  flux  ...  or  on  Swemkt.  the  dry  powder  flux? 

If  so.  just  ask  and  we'll  send  a  pamphlet. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Quadding  and  2-Magazine  Tape 
Ready  When  Desired,  FiinI  Advises 


When  and  if  it  is  desired,  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  is  being 
readied  to  provide  for  quadding 
and  for  two-magazine  selection. 

C.  M.  Flint,  director  of  the 
AN  PA  Research  Department,  re¬ 
layed  that  information  to  the  300 
members  of  the  western  division. 
Southern  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference,  at  Houston  last  week. 

As  part  of  his  overall  task  of 
looking  into  new  developments  in 
the  publishing  industry,  Mr.  Flint 
conferred  with  experts  from  Mer- 
genthaler.  Intertype,  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Bell  Laboratories,  and 
Teletypesetter  Coi^oration  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
tapes  and  circuits  able  to  perform 
more  than  the  64  functions  now 
possible  with  six-hole  tape. 

Mr.  Flint  said  some  publishers 
had  expressed  an  interest  in  tape 
circuits  provided  the  telephone  cir¬ 
cuits  and  the  tape  could  permit 
quad-left,  quad-right  and  quad- 
center,  and  allow  shifting  from 
one  magazine  to  another. 

Research  Projects 

Mr.  Flint  reported  all  these  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  definitely  “in  the 
works”  with  the  companies  con¬ 
cerned.  He  also  gave  a  rundown 
on  work  now  before  the  ANPA 
Laboratory  in  Easton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Flint  said  his  group  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  extensive  study  of  stereo¬ 
typing  techniques  because  “we  be¬ 
lieve  that  process  has  more  vari¬ 
ables  and  has  more  influence  on 
the  finished  product  than  any 
other.” 

Mr.  Flint  praised  suppliers  and 
manufacturers  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
search  but  said  their  research  was 
limited.  ANPA,  he  said,  wants  to 
help  them  by  furthering  the  re¬ 
search. 

Other  projects  the  ANPA  lab¬ 
oratory  is  working  on,  according 
to  Mr.  Flint,  include:  The  study 
of  dry  offset  printing,  the  water¬ 
proofing  of  newsprint,  high-speed 


engraving,  and  new  mailing  room 
equipment. 

Fred  A.  McCabe,  Southwest  di¬ 
vision  manager  of  United  Press, 
said  most  newspapers  will  adopt 
the  new  tape  techniques  “unless 
some  unforeseen  catastrophe  oc¬ 
curs,”  within  the  next  two  years. 

Small  Papers  on  Board 

The  board  of  governors  of  the 
Conference  voted  to  add  three 
members  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  bringing  the  total  member¬ 
ship  to  12.  A  spokesman  said  the 
increase  was  voted  after  com¬ 
plaints  that  smaller  newspapers 
had  no  representation  in  organiza¬ 
tion  hierarchy. 

At  the  same  time,  three  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  to  the  executive 
committee  in  an  SNMC  annual 
executive  committee  election. 

New  representatives  of  smaller 
papers  are  Rupert  Cooper,  Nor¬ 
man  (Okla.)  Transcript:  R.  E. 
Miller,  Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat, 
and  A.  L.  Borho,  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
A  valanche-Jourruil. 

New  members  of  the  committee 
elected  in  the  regular  election  are 
Lewis  Bordman,  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram-,  Leven  T.  Deputy,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  and  Carl  P. 
Lawrence,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World- 
Tribune. 

The  conference  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  advertisers  to  make 
their  ads  1 1 14  ems  wide  with  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  6-point  column  rule. 
This  was  suggested  as  standard 
size. 

Credit  for  Appearance 

Credit  for  much  of  the  technical 
excellence  of  Southern  newspapers 
was  given  to  the  conference  by  W. 
P.  Hobby,  publisher  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post. 

“In  working  together  to  improve 
the  standards  of  workmanship  in 
the  mechanical  departments  of 
newspapers  and  in  seeking  more 
efficient  operation,”  said  Governor 
Hobby,  “you  have  enabled  the 
publisher  to  turn  out  a  product 


NEWS  ON  TAPE  now  flows  into  the  composing  room  of  the  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  where  Editor  George  H.  Seniton,  Jr.,  looks  over  the 
first  copy  on  the  AP  “A”  wire  out  of  Oklahoma  City.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  are  Charles  Behrens,  composing  room  foreman,  and  Emmet 
Sullivan,  machinist. 


IDEAL  DX  SYNTHETIC  ROLLERS 
The  Finest  News  Roller  Ever  Seen! 
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that  reflects  great  credit  on  your¬ 
selves  and  on  the  newspapers  you 
make  it  possible  to  publish.  Gen¬ 
eral  excellence  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  South  attest  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  doing  a  fine  job.” 

W.  O.  Hargraves,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Constitution  Press,  said 
“the  real  secret”  of  Teletypesetter 
production  success  is  maintenance, 
which,  in  turn,  assures  hour-after¬ 
hour  operation  without  stopping. 

How  Tape  Operation  Works 

Mr.  Hargraves  related  his  pa¬ 
per’s  experience: 

“We  started  our  Teletypesetter 
operation  some  year  and  a  half 
ago  with  two  operating  units  and 
three  standard  operators.  None 
of  them  had  previous  experience 
with  Teletypesetter. 

“We  installed  the  units,  a  Model 
C  Intertype  and  a  Model  31  Lino¬ 
type.  Both  of  these  machines 
were  about  a  year  old. 

“We  hired  two  young  women 
with  typing  experience  to  punch 
tape.  Progress  was  slow  until  they 
b^ame  familiar  with  the  key¬ 
board,  and  then  they  developed 
speed  and  accuracy.  Today  they 
set  about  400  lines  an  hour,  and 
we  have  another  girl,  who’s  had 
more  experience,  who  can  set  500 
lines  per  hour.” 

Mr.  Harvgraves  said  his  paper 
set  most  of  its  classified  ads,  legal 
ads,  most  of  its  straight  matter 
and  some  114 -column  editorial 
page  matter  by  tape. 

“We  now  have  three  machines 
operated  by  tape,  he  said,  “the  last 
a  converted  Model  31  Linotype 
about  nine  years  old.  We  will 
probably  install  a  fourth  operating 
keyboard  on  a  Model  C  Intertype 
we  have  had  many  years.  Inter¬ 
types  and  Linotypes  seem  to  run 
equally  well  on  the  equipment. 
Machines  with  no  special  attach¬ 
ments  operate  714  lines  per  min¬ 
ute." 

Constitution  Press  machines  arc 
not  equipped  with  quarter  turn 
mold  turning  attachments  but  they 
will  probably  be  installed  if  higher 
speeds  are  desired,  Mr.  Hargraves 
said. 


Mr.  Hargraves  said  he  had  met 
two  problems: 

1.  All  of  the  wire  service  output 
cannot  be  used. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  set  all  of 
the  type  sent  in  a  day  (20  col¬ 
umns)  and  then  discard  what  isn’t 
wanted  by  the  newspaper  receiving 
the  .service. 

All  Copy  Typed  Out 
“When  copy  is  received  in  our 
editorial  department,”  Mr.  Har¬ 
graves  said,  “it  is  typed  line  for 
line  as  it  will  appear  in  type.  We 
use  a  line  gauge  to  measure  the 
length  of  the  story. 

“After  the  copy  is  selected,  the 
head  is  written,  the  guide  line  is 
added.  All  changes  are  marked 
on  the  copy  and  the  killouts  are 
marked.  They  are  not  cut  out 
“The  number  on  the  copy  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  number  on  the 
tape.  The  numbers  are  plainly 
marked  so  they  are  easy  to  read. 
The  copy  is  sent  to  the  Teletype¬ 
setter,  then  the  copy  and  the 
proof  are  sent  to  the  copy  reader. 
Long  kill  outs  are  not  set  in  type." 

In  his  composing  room,  Mt- 
Hargraves  said,  perforators  which 
reproduce  tape  to  match  copy  are 
adjacent  to  machines.  Perforaton 
are  on  the  same  wire  as  monitors- 
All  wiring  terminates  in  a  switch 
in  the  tape  room. 

“This  means,”  he  said,  “that 
AP  or  U.P.  tape  can  come  over 
any  one  of  the  four  perforaton 
we  desire.” 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Hargraves 
made  this  point:  Teletypescttcr,  to 
be  successful,  must  have  the  co* 
operation  of  the  entire  staff.  Train¬ 
ing  of  attendants  is  important 
Their  production  should  be  used 
whenever  possible,  even  though 
they  are  beginners. 

“After  all,”  he  concluded,  “no 
one  likes  to  see  his  work  thrown 
away.” 

Ludlow  Installed 

A  new  Ludlow  Typograph  ma¬ 
chine  with  six  series  of  mats  has 
been  placed  in  operation  by  the 
Pierre  (S.  D.)  Daily  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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PROMOTION 


Public  Service  Record 
Exposed  in  *Case  Book* 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

The  slogan  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  as  famous  a 
slogan  as  the  profession  boasts,  is 
“Give  light  and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way.”  It  is  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  a  lighthouse  flashing  its  bea¬ 
con  in  all  directions. 

No  more  fitting  title  or  illustra¬ 
tion  could  have  been  found  for  the 
“case  book”  of  its  public  service 
achievements  during  1951  which 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  has  just  published.  Pub¬ 
lication,  incidentally,  coincides 
with  celebration  of  the  2Sth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Scripps-Howard’s  entry 
into  the  New  York  newspaper 
field. 

The  “case  book”  is  a  magnificent 
promotion.  It  is  designed  in  the 
form  of  an  oversize  file  folder, 
tabbed  “A  Record  of  Public  Serv¬ 
ice.”  It  contains  brief,  almost  cap¬ 
sule  statements  of  10  public  serv¬ 
ice  editorial  campaigns  successfully 
waged  during  1951.  Each  state¬ 
ment  gives  the  case  background, 
the  editorial  assignment,  and  the 
result. 

The  10  campaigns  included  are 
tabbed;  teen-age  dope  addiction, 
blood  for  Korea,  black  smoke 
stacks,  the  charity  dilemma,  bath¬ 
ing  beach  pollution,  freeing  Robert 
Vogeler,  service  men’s  recreation, 
defective  gas  appliances,  the  TV 
repair  racket,  hospital  fire  hazard. 

‘Promotion’  Is  Implied 

There  is  no  “promotion”  as  such 
in  this  promotion.  This  makes  the 
promotion  all  the  more  powerful 
Md  persuasive,  because  it  is  all 
implied.  It  makes  it  also  a  pro¬ 
motion  for  all  newspapers,  in  a 
sense. 

“There  is  no  force  in  the  world 
today,”  the  case  book  says,  “which 
battles  so  effectively  on  behalf  of 
worthwhile  objectives  or  so  mili- 
tantly  against  forces  of  evil,  as  the 
American  newspaper.  By  search¬ 
ing  out  true  facts  and  publishing 
them  fearlessly,  many  newspapers 
have  rendered  distinguished  public 
service  to  their  communities,  the 
nation,  and  to  all  humanity.  For 
no  area  of  darkness  can  long  with¬ 
stand  the  light  of  truth  and  the 
righteous  indignation  of  an 
aroused  and  well-informed  pub¬ 
lic.  *  •  ♦ 

“The  technique  of  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  is  as  powerful 
as  It  is  simple — this  newspaper  in¬ 
vestigates  a  situation  thoroughly, 
‘J'Seing  out  and  checking  every 
contributing  fact  and  facet.  Then 
It  publishes  its  findings,  fully  docu¬ 
mented,  and  hammers  away  in 
news  and  editorial  columns  and 
cartoons  until  the  desired  result  is 
obtained.” 


Simultaneously  with  publication 
of  the  case  book,  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  published  a  full 
page  advertisement  containing 
even  briefer  statements  of  the  10 
public  service  achievements  re¬ 
corded  in  the  book.  This  made 
powerful  and  effective  reader  pro¬ 
motion. 

This  case  book  is  being  distribu¬ 
ted  to  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors,  to  journalism  school  heads, 
and  to  a  list  of  advertisers  and 
agencies.  If  you  would  like  a  copy, 
you  might  be  able  to  talk  one  out 
of  Ken  Mason,  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Easy  Does  It 

Often,  when  timid  publishers 
excuse  their  not  having*  promotion 
departments  because  of  the  “ex¬ 
pense”  involved,  we  like  to  tell 
them  that  all  the  “expense”  it  takes 
is  a  story  to  tell,  a  mimeograph 
machine  and  a  boy  to  work  it.  And 
by  golly,  the  Portsmouth  (Va.) 
Star  has  gone  and  proved  the 
pointi 

Recently,  the  Star  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  little  stories  of  economic 
activity  in  Portsmouth  got  up  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  They 
cover  such  items  as  gas  meters 
measuring  the  city’s  growth,  in¬ 
creased  postal  receipts,  greater 
building  activity,  etc.  Gathering 
together  10  of  these,  the  Star  has 
put  them  out  as  a  little  booklet 
titled  “Portsmouth,  Va.,  bright  spot 
in  the  nation’s  sales  picture.” 

Routine  enough  as  a  promotion, 
sure.  But  the  real  story,  as  Tom 
Bie  of  the  Star’s  ad  department 
tell  us,  is  that  “the  whole  job  was 
pasted  up  from  clippings  and  mat 
service  proofs  in  one  hour  and 
reproduced  by  photo-offset  at  a 
total  cost  of  $17.  We  have  already 
had  requests  for  200  additional 
copies.” 

Membership  Cords 

E.  T.  McClanahan,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  has  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  discovery  about  high  school 
pupils  which  works  out  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  his  promotion  program 
and  which  can  be  applied,  and  in¬ 
expensively,  in  any  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  involving  teen-agers. 

“We  have  found,”  he  reports, 
“that  kids  are  great  card  collectors. 
We  capitalize  on  this  with  our  Star 
of  the  Week  billfold  cards  for  ath¬ 
letic  accomplishment  in  the  high 
schools.  During  the  football,  bas¬ 
ketball  and  track  seasons,  a  man  in 
our  sports  department  keeps  a  de¬ 
tailed  performance  chart  on  the 
high  school  athletes  and  each  week 


publishes  a  list  of  young  athletes 
who  have  turned  in  outstanding 
performances  for  that  week.  Eveiy 
kid  on  this  list  receives  a  Star  of 
the  Week  card. 

“Then,  for  youngsters  who  ex¬ 
cel  in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  we 
have  the  Champions  Club  with  an 
attractive  membership  card.” 

In  the  Bag 

Can  it  be  that  things  are  tight¬ 
ening  up  some?  Or  is  it  just  that 
New  Englanders  are  a  bit  more 
careful  about  money?  Remember 
we  reported  a  couple  of  times  last 
year  how  real  live  dollar  bills  were 
used  as  promotion  gimmicks?  Now 
comes  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
with  a  folder  celebrating  the  fact 
that  for  25  years  it  has  been  first 
in  advertising  in  its  market.  And 
to  mark  this  silver  anniversary,  a 
bright  and  shiny  quarter  is  affixed 
to  the  cover  of  the  folder.  A  cute 


idea.  And  why  quibble?  It  all  adds 
up. 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  us» 
a  cute  gimmick  to  show  graphi¬ 
cally  how  its  circulation  exceeds 
its  competition’s.  Sends  out  a  sim¬ 
ple  folder  that  asks  “How  do  San 
Francisco’s  evening  newspapers 
stack  up?”  Answer  is,  “you  can 
stack  them  up  side  by  side  on  your 
own  desk  by  merely  opening  this 
visualizer.”  When  you  do,  two 
stacks  of  newspapers  pop  up,  the 
taller  stack',  of  course,  being  the 
Call-Bulletin. 

Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star  out 
with  a  neat  new  market  map 
which  shows  for  the  first  time  lo¬ 
cations  of  60  suburban  communi¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  1940  and  1950 
population  figures,  five-year  com¬ 
parisons  in  retail  sales,  families, 
employment,  payrolls,  savings,  etc., 
retail  outlets  by  classifications,  and 
1950  dollar  volume. 


(Advi'rtisemt'nt) 


More  Daily  Papers  Printed 
Than  There  Are  U.  S.  Families 

Editor  &  Publisher  Reports  1,773  Newspapers 
Now  Print  Over  54,000,000  Copies  Doily 
(Estimated  families  in  U.  S.  —  48,000,000) 


And  the  preliminary  estimate  of 
1951  advertising  tells  us  that  the 
total  advertising  bill  was  $6,548,200 
and  of  this  all-time  high,  newspa¬ 
pers  collected  $2,226,000,000  which 
was  $34.00  out  of  every  $100.00 
spent  in  all  media — radio,  maga¬ 
zines,  farm  papers,  outdoor,  tele¬ 
vision,  business  papers,  direct  mail 
and  miscellaneous. 

Publishers,  business  managers,  and 
advertising  managers  and  their  sales 
staffs,  should  be  proud  of  this 
recorjl.  Working  together  at  the 
local  and  the  national  level,  they 
helped  their  customers  move  billions 
of  dollars  of  merchandise  every 
month  of  the  year. 

In  1950,  the  national  “take”  of 
newspapers  was  $9.20  out  of  every 
100  advertising  dollars  spent  in  this 
country.  In  1951,  it  slipped  to  $7.90. 
Stated  in  actual  dollars,  the  1950 
figure  was  $521,000,000  and  the 
1951  total  was  $514,200,000. 

Retail  advertising  sales  jumped 
from  $1,542,200,000  to  $1,711,800,- 
000 — a  gain  of  11%. 

In  some  markets  a  publisher  and 
his  advertising  department,  plus  a 


regular  schedule 
in  Printers’  Ink, 
reversed  the  slight 
downward  trend 
of  national  sales. 

Schedules  are  not 
static.  Changes  goa  Ken  you 
are  taking  place 
every  day.  Some  markets  are  over¬ 
looked  by  even  the  most  capable 
buyers  of  space.  But  one  thing  is 
as  sound  as  a  rock:  the  subscription 
list  of  Printers'  Ink.  Today,  23,475 
men  and  women  in  all  important 
levels  of  advertising  and  manage¬ 
ment  read  our  book  from  cover  to 
cover  every  seven  days.  They  are 
seeking  new  ideas,  short  cuts,  ways 
and  means  of  wringing  dry  every 
dollar  set  aside  for  advertising. 

Whether  you  decide  on  1/6  of  a 
page  or  a  full  page  each  week,  to 
tell  our  readers  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  your  market,  we  urge  an 
immediate  meeting  with  any  of  our 
staff,  scattered  across  the  country. 
We  are  ready  to  help  you  with 
ideas  and  copy  if  you  so  wish. 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON.  JR. 

ADVKRTISINO  DIRECTOR 


Printers' Ink 


205  East  42»i  Strait,  Niw  Yark  17,  N.  Y.  I 
Chicago  •  Pasadaaa  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Loadaa  1 
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Donald  Sterling 
Retires  from 
Oregon  loumal 

Portland,  Ore. — Donald  J.  Ster¬ 
ling.  managing  editor  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Journal  Publishing  Co.,  retires 
March  10  upon  attaining  the  age 
of  65  years. 

He  has  been  continuously  with 
the  Journal  since  Oct.  20,  1909. 
For  10  years  he  was  Sunday  editor 


Miss  Belt  to  Quit 
Association  Post 

Baltimore — Miss  Marjorie  Belt, 
manager  of  the  Maryland  Press 
Association,  will  resign  April  1  to 
become  the  bride 
of  State  Senator 
Edward  Turner, 

The  wedding  has 
been  set  for  April 
19. 


Donald  J.  Steriing 

and  assistant  managing  editor,  be¬ 
coming  managing  editor  in  1919 
upon  the  death  of  George  M. 
Trowbridge.  In  recent  years,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  responsibility  for  the  news 
and  features,  he  has  ^Jjeen  active 
in  advising  the  policy  of  the  paper 
as  expressed  on  the  editorial  page. 

On  March  5  his  colleagues  in 
the  news  and  editorial  departments 
tendered  him  a  farewell  dinner. 

Mr.  Sterling  was  born  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  March  10,  1887,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1908.  After  15 
months  on  the  staff  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Moon  he  came  to  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  more  than  42  years 
ago.  ’ 

He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  served  several  terms 
as  a  director  and  was  its  president 
in  1939-40.  He  has  been  a  director 
of  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors’  Association. 

For  seven  months  in  1942-43 
he  was  in  Washington  as  consul¬ 
tant  to  Donald  M.  Nelson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
on  the  newspaper  and  publishing 
industries. 

Mr.  Sterling  was  married  to  Miss 
Adelaide  Hannaford  Armstrong  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oct.  30,  1926. 
Their  son,  EJonald  Sterling,  Jr. 
(Princeton,  1948)  is  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
and  their  daughter,  Harriet  (Smith, 
1950)  is  married  to  Lt.  (j.g.)  Ed¬ 
mund  Hayes,  Jr.,  USNR,  and  is  liv¬ 
ing  in  San  Diego. 

Outside  activities  over  the  years 
have  included  service  as  trustee 
of  Good  Samaritan  hospital  and  as 
warden  and  vestryman  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Arlington,  University,  and 
Multnomah  clubs  of  Portland  and 
the  National  Press  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Miss  Bel  t 
has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the 
only  woman 
manager  of  a 
state  press  asso- 
ciation.  Only  27, 
she  has  held  that  post  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1950.  She  was  originally 
hired  as  an  assistant,  until,  as  a 
former  president  of  the  association 
put  it.  “we  can  find  a  man  for 
the  job.” 

She  turned  out  to  be  so  good  at 
managing  the  association’s  affairs 
that  the  officers  never  considered 
getting  any  man  to  replace  her. 

Under  Miss  Belt’s  direction,  the 
Maryland  Press  .Association  has 
increased  its  activities  in  several 
directions. 

M  iss  Belt,  a  native  of  Baltimore, 
and  Mr.  Turner  met  while  he  was 
attending  one  of  her  well-run  con¬ 
ventions.  They  will  live  in  Center¬ 
ville,  Md.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  lawyer. 
■ 

Promotions  Listed 
By  West-Holliday 

San  Francisco — Five  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  appointments  are  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Robert  P.  Holli¬ 
day  of  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives. 

Nelson  Roberts  is  now  president. 


Roberts 


succeeding  Mr.  Holliday,  who  has 
moved  up  to  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Three  vicepresidents  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  They  are  Charles  A.  John¬ 
son,  New  York;  H.  E.  Deckert, 
Chicago  and  R.  S.  Nicholson,  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  been  general 
manager  since  January,  1949,  when 
he  acquired  the  interests  of  Paul 
A.  West,  Sr.  He  was  for  25  years 
with  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
&  Tribune,  the  last  13  of  which 
were  as  advertising  director. 

West-Holliday  service  records  of 
the  three  vicepresidents  run  from 
18  to  27  years.  The  company  main¬ 
tains  eight  company-owned  of¬ 
fices. 


Increase  Seen 
In  Dailies'  Use  of 
Personnel  Tests 

Chicago  —  Personnel  practices 
of  54  newspapers  are  outlined  in 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee,  indi¬ 
cating  a  considerable  increase  in 
such  activity  during  the  past  three 
years. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  ac¬ 
tivities  handled  by  personnel  de¬ 
partments  of  the  participating 
newspapers: 

Employment  Practices 

1.  Does  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  interview  all  applicants  for 
jobs?  Yes.  29;  No,  19;  NA,  6. 

2.  Is  the  personnel  department 
the  only  department  that  contacts 
possible  sources  of  new  employ¬ 
es?  Yes,  18;  No,  30;  NA,  6. 

3.  Which  of  the  following  tests 
are  used: 

(a)  Aptitude  tests?  Yes,  18; 
No,  23. 

(b)  Intelligence  tests?  Yes,  21; 
No.  23. 

(c)  Skill  tests:  Mechanical 
crafts: 

Teletypesetter?  Yes.  6;  No,  25. 
Other  mechanical?  Yes,  8;  No, 
23. 

(d)  Physical  examination?  Yes. 
38;  No,  12. 

(e )  Office  skills?  Yes.  3 1 ;  No,  1 4. 

Training  Plants 

1.  Does  the  company  have  a 
formalized  training  program  other 
than  those  connected  with  the 
various  union  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
grams?  Yes,  5;  No,  46;  NA,  3. 

2.  Are  department  heads  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  training  program?  Yes,  21; 
No.  14;  NA,  19. 

3.  Does  the  company  use  a  su¬ 
pervisory  training  program?  Yes, 
6;  No,  42;  NA.  6. 

Job  Evaluation 

\.  Is  a  written  job  analysis — 
and  for  classification  system  in 
use?  Yes,  17;  No,  35;  NA.  2. 

2.  Is  there  in  effect  in  your 
plant  a  written  plan  (other  than 
labor  contracts  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild)  including  de¬ 
scriptions  and  clearly  defined  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  rates  accept¬ 
able  under  General  Wage  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  5?  Yes,  16;  No.  37;  NA, 
I. 

3.  Is  a  formalized  merit  rating 
system  in  use?  Yes,  7;  No,  44; 
NA,  3. 

Employe  Benefits 
Which  of  the  following  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  full  or  in  part: 

1.  Life  insurance?  Yes,  49;  No, 
5. 

2.  Hospital  insurance?  Yes,  46; 
No.  7. 

3.  Other  insurance?  Yes,  30; 
No.  18. 

4.  In-plant  medical  aid?  Yei, 
25;  No,  25. 

5.  Veterans  counseling?  Yes, 
23;  No,  27. 


Miscellaneous  Activities 

Please  indicate  which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  currently  active: 

1.  Termination  interviews?  Yes, 
27;  No.  26. 

2.  Suggestion  box?  Yes,  17;  No, 
37. 

3.  Handling  employee  griev¬ 
ances?  Yes,  44;  No,  7, 

4.  Charity  drives?  Yes,  43;  No, 

9. 

5.  Counseling  on  personal 
problems?  Yes,  40;  No,  12. 

6.  Counseling  on  job  sitiMtions? 
Yes,  40;  No.  12. 

7.  Bulletin  boards?  Yes,  45; 
No,  7. 

Cost  Analysis 

8.  Cost  analysis  of  labor  turn¬ 
over?  Yes,  7;  No,  43. 

9.  Cost  aruilysis  of  absenteeism? 
Yes,  15;  No,  34. 

10.  Use  of  employee  opinion 
poll?  Yes,  7;  No.  43. 

1 1 .  In-building  concessions  or 
services  (such  as  cafeterias,  bar¬ 
ber  shop,  garage,  etc.)?  Yes,  26; 
No,  26. 

1 2.  Company-sponsored  activi¬ 
ties?  Yes,  34;  No,  16. 

13.  Employee  publications  (with 
or  without  personnel  department 
sponsorship)?  Yes,  34;  No.  18. 

1 4.  Company-sponsored  social 
activities?  Yes,  28;  No,  24. 

15.  Length  of  service  organiza¬ 
tions?  Yes,  23;  No,  30. 

16.  Credit  union?  Yes,  25;  No, 
27. 

Does  the  active  head  of  person¬ 
nel  participate  in  the  negotiation 
of  any  labor  contract?  Yes.  22; 
No.  2^,  NA.  7. 

■ 

McDevitt  Appoints 
2  As  Vicepresidents 

Appointment  of  two  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  George  A.  McDevitt  Co., 
publishers  representatives,  were 


t- 


Skelly 


McFadden 


announced  this  week  by  President 
McDevitt. 

Francis  P.  McFadden  become 
sales  manager  as  well  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  John  F.  Skelly,  who  is 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fice,  is  given  the  title  of  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Both  have  been  associated  with 
the  McDevitt  firm  for  nearly  20 
years.  Mr.  McFadden,  a  graduate 
of  Notre  Dame  University,  went 
with  Mr.  McDevitt’s  organization 
after  a  short  career  on  the  Chicago 
(111.)  Post.  Mr.  Skelly.  a  George¬ 
town  graduate,  worked  in  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency  and  on 
the  Philadelphia  Record  before 
joining  the  representative  firm. 
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great  man  (Professor  Albert  Einstein)  that  the  judges  conferred 
an  Honorable  .Mention  citation  on  Arthur  Sasse,  International 
News  Photos. 


1 1  VSTY  DEPARTURE”  by  Bill  Peery  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
ky  Mountain  News  rates  one  of  the  Honorable  .Mention 
’Wards  ($15)  in  the  E  &  P  Spot  News  Picture  Contest. 


“SOMETHING  FISHY  GOING  ON  HERE"  shows  a  cop 
watching  two  small  boys  trying  to  snare  some  soda  pop.  It 
was  made  by  John  Duprey,  New  York  News,  and  gets  an 
Honorable  Mention  award. 
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Mention 


onora 


“PUTTING  A  PERIOD  TO  LOUIS’  CAREER”  tells  the  “1951  PLAYOFF  FINALE”  is  Barney  Stein’s  excellent  dram- 

sports  story  of  the  year,  the  knockout  of  the  once-great  cham*  atic  shot  of  the  Brooklyn  pitcher  (Ralph  Branca)  who  served 

pion  by  young  Rocky  Marciano.  To  Herb  Scharfman,  Inter*  up  the  home-run  baii  to  Bobby  Thomson  that  clinched  the 

national  News  Photos,  goes  an  Honorable  Mention  in  the  pennant  for  the  Giants.  Mr.  Stein,  a  New  York  Post  staff 

E  &  P  News  Picture  Contest  for  1951.  lensman,  gets  an  Honorable  Mention. 


They  were  Albert  AumuUer,  pic- 
Cont6St  Winnsrs  ture  editor,  New  York  World- 

continued  from  page  7  Telegram  &  Sun;  Sam  Mellor,  gen- 
eral  assignment  cameraman  and 
fishing  was  poor  that  day:  cops  inquiring  photographer  columnist, 
went  after  them,  boys  saw  them  New  York  Post;  John  Reidy,  chief 
coming,  boys  scrammed.  photographer.  New  York  Daily 

“Human  Side,”  by  Arthur  Sasse  Mirror;  Frank  Scherschel,  assistant 
of  International  News  Photos.  The  picture  editor  and  director  of  photo 
Father  of  Relativity  couldn’t  resist  l^bs.  Life;  and  Ernie  Sisto,  general 
the  impulse  to  do  what  most  of  assignment  photographer,  New 
us  would  like  to  do  at  times.  He  York  Times. 

had  been  asked  to  smile  because  Using  the  point  system  of  the 
it  was  his  72d  birthday.  This  was  National  Press  Photographers  As- 
his  answer  to  the  photographer,  sociation,  they  studied  about  300 
The  picture  won  first  prize,  gen-  spof  news  pictures, 
eral  news,  and  best  of  show  in  the  Mr.  Grandy’s  “Well,  I’ll  Be 
recent  Press  Photographers  Asso-  Darned!”  will  be  hung  in  Kent 
ciation  of  New  York  contest.  State  University’s  Hall  of  Fame,  in 
“1951  Play-off  Finale,”  by  Bar-  Kent,  Ohio.  It  will  be  placed  there 
ney  Stein  of  the  New  York  Post,  during  the  university’s  annual  short 
Ralph  Branca,  who  threw  the  course  in  photography,  March 
homerun  pitch  to  Bobby  Thom-  18-22. 

son  that  clinched  the  pennant  for  The  Stars  and  Stripes  photogra- 
the  New  York  Giants  in  the  play-  pher  was  unavailable  at  presstime 
off  series  with  the  Dodgers,  is  a  for  a  detailed  accounting  of  how 
pretty  sad  guy  as  he  sits  in  the  his  picture  was  made.  Here  are 
clubhouse  after  the  game.  the  stories  behind  pictures  No.  2 

The  five  judges  met  Feb.  29.  and  3. 
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*An  Amazing  Sight  ‘He  Broke  Away  I 

Was  Uniolding*  And  Made  a  Lunge' 

By  Fred  Klein  By  Bernie  Aumuller 

New  York  Daily  Mirror  New  York  Daily  Mirror 

I  was  patroling  the  midtown  I  was  cruising  around  the  w«t 
Manhattan  section  early  one  morn-  side  of  New  York  City  in  our  radio 
ing  in  the  Daily  Mirror’s  radio  car  when  I  got  the  call  over  the 

car.  It  was  very  quiet  and  I  had  newspaper’s  relay  press  station 

very  few  “runs.”  KEA-461  that  a  stabbing  had 

The  Manhattan  police  radio  taken  place  in  an  apartment  up 

broke  the  silence  with  a  call  for  near  Columbia  University, 
two  police  radio  cars  to  proceed  When  I  arrived,  the  police  were 
to  Broadway  near  38th  St.  bringing  a  young  fellow  with  glaH- 

I  was  just  three  blocks  away  and  out  of  the  building.  His  sWrt 
sped  to  the  scene.  I  pulled  up  be-  front  was  covered  with  blmxl.  His 
hind  a  police  car,  which  was  also  roommate  had  been  stabbed  dur- 
arriving,  and  jumped  out  of  the  'U8  a  quarrel, 
car  with  my  camera  ready.  Ue^  had  then  turned  the 

An  amazing  sight  was  unfolding.  himself.  He  was  ducking  an 
A  cop  (I  found  out  later  he  was  covering  from  photographers. 
Patrolman  Robert  Hayes)  was  A  short  while  later  while  he  was  ■ 
pointing  his  revolver  at  a  clothing  being  removed  from  the  station  i 
store  window.  Inside  among  the  house  to  the  hospital,  he  broke 
dummies  was  a  colored  fellow,  away  from  a  cop  and  made  a  wild 
hands  in  the  air  and  looking  back  lunge  at  Tom  Baffer,  a  New  Fork  - 
over  his  left  shoulder.  Daily  News  photographer.  I  had 

He  had  broken  into  the  window  taken  up  a  position  well  back  from  | 
with  the  idea  of  improving  his  Tom  and  was  able  to  make  the  ? 
wardrobe.  shot.  ■ 
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equipment  and  facilities  to  give  you 
fast,  dependable  service  but  also  have 
traffic  representatives  who  understand 
and  speak  your  language.  In  short,  "it’s 
what’s  up  here’’  that  counts.  We’ll  be 
very  pleased  to  serve  you  at  any  time. 


We  really  aim  to  do  our  job  of  freight 
transportation  so  well  that  you’ll  con¬ 
tinue  to  route  freight  our  way,  year 
after  year. 

That  kind  of  service  means  putting  to 
good  use  for  you,  the  experience 
gained  throughout  many  years  in  han¬ 
dling  freight  for  shippers  and  receivers 
in  your  particular  industry. 

A  railroad  must  not  only  have  the 


Need  passenger  reservations?  All  departments 
of  Union  Pacific  work  closely  together.  The 
representative  you  know  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  with  your  travel  problems. 


(Offices  in  70  cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  A.) 
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Advertisement _ 

SUN  OF  CANADA 
CUTS  COST  OF 
INSURANCE 

Canada’s  leading  life 
company  again  increases 
policyholders'  dividends 

With  47%  of  its  assets  invested 
in  tlie  United  States  and  announc¬ 
ing  a  further  increase  in  policy 
dividends,  reducing  insurance 
costs,  the  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada  has  just  re¬ 
leased  its  81st  Annual  Report 
revealing  the  largest  volume  of 
new  life  insurance  issued  by  any 
Canadian  company  in  1951 — over 
$461  million;  an  all-time  high  in 
benefits  paid,  and  an  increase  in 
the  interest  rate  earned  on  the 
assets  last  year. 

George  W.  Bourke,  President, 
in  announcing  1951  figures  for 
Canada’s  leading  life  company, 
stated  that  total  Sun  Life  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  now  stands  at 
$4,801,000,000,  an  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  $340  million. 
Annuities  in  force  provide  imme¬ 
diate  or  future  payments  to  the 
amount  of  $104  million  per  an¬ 
num.  Group  insurance  in  force 
now  totals  $1,254  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $168  million  (15.5%) 
during  1951.  The  rate  of  interest 
earned  on  the  assets  last  year 
was  3.70%  as  compared  with 
3.61%  in  1950:  3.48%  in  1949 
and  3.30%  in  1948. 

The  Sun  Life,  a  leading  inter¬ 
national  life  company  with  policy- 
holder-service  branches  from 
coast  to  coast,  last  year  paid  out 
to  policyholders  and  beneficiaries 
the  all-time  record  sum  of  $125 
million.  $35  million  was  paid  to 
beneficiaries  of  deceased  policy¬ 
holders,  $16  million  under  annuity 
contracts,  $36  million  for  matur¬ 
ing  endowments,  and  the  balance 
in  dividends  to  policyholders,  dis¬ 
ability  benefits,  etc.  Since  the  first 
Sun  Life  policy  was  issued  in  1871, 
total  benefits  paid  to  policyholders 
and  beneficiaries  have  amounted 
to  $2,486  million.  While  the 
Company  operates  in  20  countries, 
90%  of  the  business  originates  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain. 

A  copy  of  the  Sun  Life’s  com¬ 
plete  1951  Annual  Report  to 
Policyholders,  including  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  review  of  the  year,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  branch, 
group  or  mortgage  offices  of  the 
Company  in  the  United  States,  or 
from  Sun  Life  of  Canada,  Trans¬ 
portation  Building,  Washington  6, 
1).  C. 

E&P 

Classified  Ads 
Get  Results 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Handbook  of  Modifiers; 
Anniversaries  in  1952 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


WORD  FINDKR.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  J.  T.  Rod.nle  with  4  collaborators, 
hhnmaus.  Pa.  1315  pp.  $6.95. 

Here  is  word  manna.  And  it  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  scene  this  week  in 
a  New  York  cityroom.  The  face  of 
one  of  the  best-known  by-lines  in 
newspaper  work  glanced  malignly 
at  his  watch. 

“Missed  my  train!”  he  growled. 
Then  tenderly  he  turned  back  to 
his  lead.  He’d  been  groping  for 
precise  words  —  for  Flaubert’s  /e 
mot  juste. 

“Sometimes,”  he  reflected,  “I 
wonder  why  I  didn’t  go  into  a 
business  with  less  sweat  and  tears 
—  like  boiler-making.” 

This  Rodale  collection  of  close 
to  a  million  verbs,  adverbs,  and 
adjectives  won’t  make  writing  pain¬ 
less.  Collected  for  alphabetically 
arranged  nouns  —  almost  all  man¬ 
ner  of  modifying  thoughts  —  the 
handily  pigeon-holed  imagery  does 
quicken  thinking  at  deadline. 

Suppose  the  problem  is  grief- 
troubled  memory.  Flip  to  memory 
under  the  thumb-indexed  m-n. 
You  find  within  an  inch:  white- 
lipped.  ghost-like,  withered,  dusty, 
dark,  comfortless.  You  find  verbs: 
gnaw,  surge,  pain,  ache,  cling,  etc. 
Perhaps  you  write:  Her  comfort¬ 
less  memory  ached;  crawled  with¬ 
ering  across  her  face. 

Or  with  your  own  fogged  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  press  conference,  you  turn 
to  laughter  and  quicker-than-usual- 
ly  recall.  Impish  laughter  spilled 
over  the  Senator's  retorts. 

“Thinking  is  principally  remem¬ 
bering,”  Rudolf  Flesch  writes  in 
his  “Art  of  Clear  Thinking.”  And 
remembering,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
largely  forgetting  —  forgetting  the 
cluttering  details  you  don’t  need. 
It  is  chipping  away  the  marble  that 
conceals  the  statue,  as  Joseph  Ad¬ 
dison  put  it. 

Anyhow,  right  words  that  trou¬ 
bled  even  Flaubert  trouble  report- 
ers-in-a-hurry.  Les  mots  justes 
don’t  crowd  our  typewriters  in  the 
proper  order  at  a  deadline.  There 
certainly  are  cluttering  bits  of  mar¬ 
ble  to  chip  away  from  a  precise 
idea.  It  is  handy  to  have  lists  of  a 
million  at  an  elbow. 

Schoyer's  Standard  Book 
Enlarged  lor  1952 

SOHOYBR’S  VITAL  ANNIVERSAR- 
lES  OF  THE  KXOWN  WORLD 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1952.  Edited  by 
Will  and  Maxine  Alien  Schoyer. 
Bureau  of  Business  Practice,  New 
London,  Connecticut.  174  pp.  $4.50. 

While  Elizabeth  11  awaits  her 
coronation,  today  is  the  250th  anni¬ 


versary  of  Queen  Anne’s  crowning. 
She  was  the  last  of  the  Stuart  dy¬ 
nasty  to  mount  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land — and  the  third  of  five  women 
to  rule  Britain  since  the  Norman 
conquest.  Anne’s  12-year  reign, 
checkered  by  almost  constant  war¬ 
fare,  marked  the  beginning  of 
Great  Britain  through  the  union 
with  Scotland,  and  stimulated  lit¬ 
erary  activity  in  the  London  coffee 
houses. 

Ninety  years  ago  today,  the 
Confederate  iron-plated  warship 
Merrimac,  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  wooden  battleships.  Mounting 
ten  guns  in  an  old  hull  armored 
with  metal  at  a  45-degree  angle  — 
she  sank  the  24-gun  USS  Cumber¬ 
land,  blew  up  the  50-gun  Congress, 
and  grounded  the  50-gun  Minne¬ 
sota  in  a  single  action  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia.  A  wave  of  panic 
swept  through  Washington. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years  ago  next  Monday,  “John  the 
Painter,”  who  single-handedly  set 
out  to  bum  up  England,  was 
hanged  at  Portsmouth.  He  was  not 
an  Irishman.  He  was  born  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  went  to  England  from 
America  in  1777  to  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  destroying  English 
docks  and  warehouses  as  a  warm¬ 
ing-up  period.  He  set  both  the 
Portsmouth  and  the  Bristol  dock¬ 
yards  blazing  before  being  caught. 

Anniversaries  for  1952,  indexed 
and  arranged  by  days,  and  also  by 
America’s  five  wars,  are  sketched 
for  newsmen  in  this  board-covered 
book.  Also,  the  volume  contains 
31  full-page,  reproducable  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  pictures  include  the 
climax  of  the  railroad  riots  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  July 
22,  1877  when  property  damage 
amounted  to  $2,772,349;  the  ex¬ 
plosion  on  April  9,  1852,  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Missouri,  when  the  river 
steamer,  Saluda,  blew  up  killing 
100  passengers. 

Song  hits  50  years  ago  included 
“Any  Rags,  Any  Bones,  Any  Bot¬ 
tles  Today?”;  the  “Heidelberg  Stein 
Song”  from  the  Prince  of  Pilsen, 
and  “In  the  Good  Old  Summer¬ 
time.”  Song  hits  of  25  years  ago 
include  “Among  My  Souvenirs,” 
“My  Blue  Heaven.” 

■ 

Ottawa  Journal  Profit 

Ottawa — The  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal,  reported  1  y5 1  net  profit  of 
$82,991.  The  company  had  a  gross 
of  $293,538  for  the  year.  Depre¬ 
ciation  and  taxes  brought  the  net 
to  $82,991.  Dividends  of  $80,000 
were  paid  on  the  100,000  shares. 


Here  Is  a  Manual 
For  Real  Estate  Ads 

HOW  TO  WRITE  PRODUCTITK 
REAL  E.STATE  ADS.  By  Brndford 
^9  Wyckotr,  edited  by  Howard  Pariisli. 

^  The  Parish  People,  Miami  47,  Pl». 

126  pp.  $2.50. 

Here  is  another  one  of  the  little 
specifically  illustrated  manuals  on 
the  writing  of  effective  special-type 
'eraily,  N.  Y.  classified  advertising.  No  ad  in  the 
book  is  presented  as  a  “perfect 
ine’s  crowning,  ad,”  the  author  and  editor  state, 
the  Stuart  dy-  but  all  of  them  have  been  specially 
throne  of  Eng-  effective  in  selling  real  estate, 
of  five  women  They  quote  a  Minnesota  poll, 
e  the  Norman  sponsored  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
12-year  reign,  &  Tribune,  which  surveyed  home 
constant  war-  owners’  and  renters’  attitudes — 598 
beginning  of  Minnesota  men  and  women  —  in 
igh  the  union  1950.  The  five  things  the  owners 
stimulated  lit-  and  renters  wanted  most  to  find  in 
London  coffee  the  classified  real  estate  ad  were: 

location  and  neighborhood;  size  of 
;o  today,  the  property  and  number  of  rooms; 
lated  warship  price  and  terms;  type  of  construc- 
the  death  knell  tion,  the  condition  and  appearance, 
lips.  Mounting  Other  “maior  but  somewhat  less 
hull  armored  important”  features  listed  were: 
legree  angle  —  heating  and  insulation;  plumb- 
USS  Cumber-  jng  and  lighting;  basement  and 
i-gun  Congress,  foundation;  conveniences,  and  the 
50-gun  Minne-  amount  of  taxes. 

3n  at  Hampton  ^  check  list  of 

wave  of  panic  cover  in  the  real  estate 

iington.  classified  for  virtually  every  con- 

id  seventy-five  ggjyable  bit  of  sales  information, 
day,  John  the  prospect  wants  to  see  the 

^handed  y  se  property  as  clearly  as  possible 
reading  the  advertisement, 

th  He  was  not 

s  born  in  ^ot-  reader  can  effectively  pic- 

Tht  cIS  “““ 

se  e  me  cause  instead  some  such  expres- 

roying  English  “authentic  Cape  Cod  cot- 

5es  as  a  warm-  . _ _  „ 

set  both  the  ^ 

i  Bristol  dock-  authors  also  warn  against 

e  being  caught,  “niaster  bedroom,  12  x  14,”  be- 
'  1952  indexed  cause,  though  specific,  it  tends  to 
ys,  and  also  by  statistical.  They  prefer  “master 
5,  are  sketched  bedroom,  12  x  14,  with  wall  space 
1  board-covered  f®*"  3-quarter  size  beds.” 

alume  contains  " 

lucabie  iiiustra-  Automobile  Sections 
s  include  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

Iroad  riots  at  Courant  published  Automo- 

vania,  on  July  bile  Sections  on  Feb.  21  and  22, 
damage  respectively.  The  Times’  Section 

ran  30  pages;  the  Courant  had  28 

,  1852,  at  Lex- 

vhen  the  river  ^  ^  ^ 

ilew  up  killing  -pbe  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express  and  Press  Herald  pub- 
rs  ago  included  lisbej  their  annual  automobile  edi- 
lions  on  Feb.  21.  The  auto  sections 
Jeidelberg  Stein  26  pages, 
rince  of  Pilsen,  *  *  * 

1  Old  Summer-  a  ,  .  t  *  j  i  ,  ,3 

f  75  v<>nr«  ^  *otal  of  39  ncw-car  dealer  ad- 

Vlv  Soiivenirf”  ''ertisements  were  published  in  the 
ly  .Miuvenirs,  Washington  (U.  C.)  Post's 

auto  section  Feb.  22,  the  opening 
day  of  Washington’s  23rd  annual 
nal  Profit  Auto  Show.  A  full-color  picture 
ournal  Publish-  of  a  1904  automobile  illustrated 
of  the  Ottawa  front  page. 
y5 1  net  profit  of  ♦  ♦  * 

lany  had  a  gross  The  first  postwar  auto  show  in 
le  year.  Depre-  Denver  prompted  special  sections 
brought  the  net  of  20  pages  in  the  Post  and  32 
:nds  of  $80,000  pages  in  the  tabloid  Rocky  Moun- 
100,000  shares,  tain  News. 
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you’ve  got 


produce 


Every  time  you  look  through  a  window,  walk  on  cement, 
smoke  a  cigar,  cross  a  steel  bridge,  burn  a  lump  of 
coal,  the  odds  are  that  it  is  a  Pennsylvania  product.  In 
fact,  Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  States  in  employment 
of  workers  in  over  50  different  large  industries. 

Therein  lies  the  strength  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  mar¬ 
ket — its  healthy  diversification.  And  not  only  is  it  a 
strong,  stable  marketplace,  it  is  a  wealthy  area  whose 
production  worth  reaches  more  than  nine  billion  dollars 
annually. 


The  bulk  of  the  people  who  make  up  this  market  live  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000  City 
Zone.  That  is  your  rich  market  and  the  smartest,  most 
economical  way  to  sell  it  is  through  the  medium  that  gets 
to  these  people  every  buying  day — ^their  well-read, 
progressive  hometown  newspapers.  They're  your  best 
buy  as  a  sales  producer  in  this  lucrative  market-— less 
than  $1.55  a  line  total  for  all  20  of  the  newspapers  listed 
on  this  page. 


Pennsylvania 


has  more  daily  newspapers 
than  any  other  State 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  . 


BEAVER  FALLS  NEV/S-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROG¬ 
RESS  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON 
STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW 
CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  |E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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Hal  O'Flaherty 
Finds  European 
Press  Partisan 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION  Hal  O'Flaherty 

¥  U  ^  P«./>cc  N7.'"v.rhrrT,ue,X.'f  Fmds  Europcon 

paper  and  periodical  publishers  Pf0SS  Partlsan 
_ .  ^  .  fo  discontinue  using  the  term  ^  ^  , 

To  An  EXOeTt  S  CnttOUe  ‘‘J»P">’‘^‘^“^»«'-‘=sarded  by  ,ionT''^IinentrEuro^^^ 

”  T  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  state  of  retrogression,  with  the 

NUdison  Wis  -  Midwest  labor  publications  to  realize  that  without  as  an  epithet  of  derision.  An  heavy  hand  of  government  re- 

paperedUors  convening  at  the  Lch  a  system  as  we  have  in  this  a«^cepted  abbreviation,  how-  strain  mg  newspapers  from  follow- 

Eershy  Of-  Wisconsin®  campus  country,  there  would  be  no  reason,  ever,  is  Jap,,  the  Guild  said.  S,l^•nThi^cmm"t^re^^^^^^^^^ 

under  the  auspices  of  the  School  no  basis,  for  the  existence  of  labor  rvci  u  "! 

for  w“Lrs  SL  Ihr&hod  of  union,,  that  labor  union,  and  a  w^th  respocl  and  tnKr^l.  O  FLahorry  dtreclor  of  Ot,r«. 

ournalism.  »ero  advit.ed  by  Sam  capitalist  economy  go  hand  in  Paul  Gohler,  left  coolmg  ht,  from 

A/f.7  h^fitt  ”  hocls  10  uo  outer  office  for  35  min-  Mr.  u  nanerty  is  oack  trom  an 

Wee  dot,™,,/,  to  “stop  tryin“to  The  Conference  on  Labor  Pa-  cornered  hi,  source  in  an  ele-  mghi  .  'JP  “  '’""'J; 

m^uuerade  as  newspapers."  K^.^ITamV  ot”of  t'heTugIS!  The  .";^rrd\rby 

Mr.  Sherrnans  t.alk  brought  the  arisinc  from  these  meetings  l^is  time,  then  sacrificed  15  min-  tain.  He  sought  the  answer  to  the 

«„.day  conference,  March  M,  to  ;:™,„rrc'our  ™n  JrorTouS  of  his  lunch  hour  answering  question:  “How  free  is  inform.. 

“Y?u  are  house  organs  for  or-  ist"  i"  and  universities.  «'  ijc  students  queries.  non  in  your  country? 

YOU  are  nouse  organs  lor  or  Carter,  member  of  the  Rritich  Pnnorc  an  FYrf^ntinn 


,  ..  .  j  j  u  Chicago — Freedom  of  informa- 

«Jap  because  it  is  regarded  by  Continental  Europe  is  in 

persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  state  of  retrogression,  with  the 
as  an  epithet  of  derision.  An  heavy  hand  of  government  re- 

accepted  abbreviation,  how-  straining  newspapers  from  follow- 

ever,  is  Jap.,  the  Guild  said.  '"8  free  press  principle  as  it  is 
t.^— — known  in  this  country,  reports  Hal 
treated  with  respect  and  interest.  O’Flaherty,  director  of  the  Chica- 
Paul  Gobler,  left  cooling  his  SO  0<//7y  News  Foreign  Service, 
heels  in  an  outer  office  for  35  min-  Mr.  O’Flaherty  is  back  from  an 


ganized  labor,”  he  said.  “House  or¬ 
gans  with  a  social  conscience,  if 
that  will  make  you  feel  any  better, 
but  house  organs  neveretheless.  A 


City  Hall  'Raided' 

By  Student  Reporters 


the  rest  of  the  student’s  queries. 

Mr.  Carter,  member  of  the 
Temple  journalism  faculty  for  six 


tion  in  your  country?” 

British  Papers  an  Exception 
Mr.  O’Flaherty  said  he  was  im- 


years,  and  a  former  newspaperman  pressed  by  the  “mature  grasp  of 


Sit  hoLTganrnrvereSless^  PHiLADELPHiA-Some  35  Temple  h-mself,  hands  out  the  assignments  British  editors  of  the  whole  prob- 
Tuse  organ  Ss  its  own^i^^^^^^  University  journalism  students  lem  of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

I^oTelo  plarDotl^Sk  swooped  dUn  on  Philadelphia’s  experience. 

derogatory  label  I’m  pinning  on  City  Hall  recently  and  invaded  of- 


you.  But  it  is  a  label  fices  of  city  officials.  nepoiliny  INeyligence 

“If  you  still  feel,  in  the  face  of  students  members  of  Re-  No  GrOUnd  for  Suit 

all  of  this,  that  you  would  prefer  P®'‘Pi8  Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  Sun  pub- 

to  operate  as  a  regular  newspaper,  eondiict^  by  Associate  Professor  jjshjng  Company,  Ltd.,  won  an 
I’m  afraid  you  will  have  to  dis-  C.  Carter,  caught  the  new  app^,^]  against  a  Supreme  Court 

associate  yourselves  from  organ-  regime  by  surprise.  judgment  granting  $1,025  to  Mrs. 

ized  labor  tienn.  ”  Republicans,  recently  ousted  af-  Yvonne  C.iiav. 


ized  labor  tieuns  ”  nepuDiicans,  rcceiuiy  ousicu  ai- 

^he  tL.  is."  he  saiJ.  “the  sue-  l="ure.  knew  .all 

cessful  daily  newspaper  —  success-  Mr.  Carter  and  his  embry- 


practicai  experience.  Their  thinking  is  like  that  of 

"  ,  American  editors,  he  said.  “They 

Reporting  Negligence  look  upon  freedom  of  the  press  as 
No  Ground  for  Suit  ^  right,  which  they  are  will- 

Vancouver,  B.  C.-Sun  pub-  ISfea.ened”  ^ 

lishing  Company,  Ltd.,  won  an  contrast,  he  found  Swedish 

appeal  against  a  Supreme  Court  newspapers  operating  under  a  new 
judgment  granting  $1,025  to  Mrs.  constitutional  amendment  which 


Yvonne  Guay.  I 

The  claim  arose  over  a  report 
published  Feb.  3,  1948,  to  the  ef-  . 


lays  down  specific  laws  under 
which  the  Swedish  newspapers 


k.c>;>iui  uaiiy  newspaper  -  success-  .  r-  .u  .  •  puiriiMieu  reu.  j,  ly-to,  lu  IIIC  ci-  onf>n»F>  Mpu/  mnfrs  ar<> 

fill  pnnnoh  ko  thnt  WanriicVi  o^ic  ncwsmcn.  For  the  past  six  f  .  w  r.inv’c  hiivhnnd  Operate.  New  papers  are 

tul  enou^gh  so  that  the  blandish-  assigned  student  re-  Guay  s  husband,  sjarfej  by  license.  Fines  and  pun- 

ments  of  advertisers  and  pressure  who  was  not  living  with  her._  and 


crouDs  cannot  turn  its  head  is  Porters  to  the  City  Hall  ‘beat  to  children  were  killed  in  a  PJ°'^ 

g  oups  cannot  turn  Its  neaa  is  j^.eryjew  selected  officials  and  .  were  kiiieu  in  a  for  violation  of  freedom  of  pr 

much  more  likely  to  present  an  •"ifrview  seiecieu  oniciais  ana  accident  in  northern  Ontario.  defined  out  hv  the  new  law 

unbiased  picture  of  the  news  than  write  a  by-lined  feature  story,  as  report  was  alleged  to  be  false.  *11  „ver  Fnrone  he  found 


ishment  in  prison  are  provided 
for  violation  of  “freedom  of  press” 


would  any  daily  newspaper  oper 
ated  by  organized  labor.” 

3Vi!hhold  News 


though  for  publication  in  a  Sunday 
newspaper. 

Mixed  Reception 


The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  newspapers  are  highly  partisan  and 
the  newspaper  was  responsible  for  are  presenting  only  their 

publishing  the  report  without  fur- 


All  over  Europe,  he  found  that 


At  tho  t  A  ycur’s  crop  popped  in  while  jher  investigation,  despite  the  fact 

ouf  manv  eZr  An\n  Democrats  were  in  the  midst  there  was  absence  of  i^alice. 

.  ’  7"  I  ?u.!  of  3  reorganization  program.  They  The  majority  decision  of  the 


publishing  the  report  without  fur- 


control  labor  news  and  thus  define  m»t  iit.th  i-.n.rmn  1  I'lJ  ...  -  pUlIll. 

a  clear-cut  area  of  operations  for  f^om  disdain  and  rffiicule  to  ®sin®  ^  Papers  are  limited  not  only 

themselves,  often  work  to  the  de-  ceritv  and  cordialitv  Student  con  ^  "arrow  partisan  views,  but 

triment  of  l  ihor  Cordiality.  Student  con-  per  m  publishing  a  report  in  good  ,  r  Incl.-  of  new^nrint  he 

triment  of  labor.  the  lower  ranked  city  faith  was  not  sufficient  grounds  for  cxnkined  “Fordan  3ors  no 

Their  enterprise  [in  sewing  up  officials  as  hardest  to  reach  and  in-  action  against  the  naner.  Mrs.  f  P  **  roreign  edito 


invesiigauon,  uespiie  me  laci  j^c  news  to  offset  anything 

was  absence  of  malice.  contrary  to  their  partisan  view- 

The  majority  decision  of  the 

poim. 


ineir  enterprise  tin  sewing  up  officials  as  hardest  to  reach  and  in-  action  against  the  paper.  Mrs. 

news  breaks!  is  commendable,  but  terview.  Although  some  students  Guay  claimed  she  suffered  a  ner- 

unfortunate,  he  said.  The  editor  failed  to  reach  heads  of  depart-  vous  breakdown  after  reading  the 

of  a  labor  publication,  I  feel,  ments  they  were  assigned  to,  all  report, 

should  serve  primarily  as  a  publi-  came  back  with  stories.  ■ 

cist  for  labor.  And  as  a  publicist,  Al  Erlick,  senior  and  staff  mem-  T--„—  TTirinc 


cist  for  labor.  And  as  a  publicist,  Al  Erlick,  senior  and  staff  mem- 
his  big  job  is  to  help  sell  readers  on  ber  of  Temple  University  News, 
the  outside  on  organized  labor.  .  .  had  perhaps  the  strangest  experi- 
Can  you  picture  an  honest  to  good-  ence.  Assigned  to  interview  Dis- 
ness  public  relations  man  withhold-  trict  Attorney  Richardson  Dil- 


acuon  apmsi  me  paper,  m.s.  American  publishers 

Guay  claimed  she  suffered  a  ner-  for  the  newsprint  shortage  abroad,” 
vous  breakdown  after  reading  the  ,hat 

report.  ^  shortage  is  due  to  produc- 

.  _  ing  countries  putting  a  high  export 

Iowa  Twins  Gontost  duty  on  newsprint  and  their  own 

Draws  82,049  Entries  governments  adding  a  high  import 
Des  Moines,  Iowa -A  Match  ‘^^'•5':  thus  making  the  price  ex- 
the  Twins  contest,  which  attracted  c®sdingly  high. 


ing  news  which  would  be  helpful  worth,  he  unconsciously  violated  a  82,049  entries,  has  been  completed  Norway,  Mr.  O  Flaherty  o^ 

to  his  client,  in  order  to  get  it  into  ban,  put  into  effect  during  the  in-  by  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Regis-  ^^twed  that  a  train  wreck  may 
that  client’s  house  organ  first?”  terview.  ter.  The  pictures  of  80  twins  (40  ‘w's‘ed  ‘o  show  it  was  the  fault  of 

Concerning  reader  interest,  Mr.  Mr.  Dil worth,  who  has  recently  sets)  were  published  in  the  news-  the  Political  party  in  power. 
Sherman  had  this  to  sav:  “I  think  thf*  taropt  of  rritirism  IpvpIpH  r>ar>pr’c  Piptiirp  maoQTi'np  hptu/ppn  there  are  a  tew  newspape  , 


that  client’s  house  organ  first?”  terview.  ter.  The  pictures  of  80  twins  (40 

Concerning  reader  interest,  Mr.  Mr.  Dil  worth,  who  has  recently  sets)  were  published  in  the  news- 
Sherman  had  this  to  say:  “I  think  been  the  target  of  criticism  leveled  paper’s  Picture  magazine  between 
many  of  you  make  a  common  by  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Nov.  11  and  Jan.  13. 
error.  You  operate  as  though  the  was  interrupted  by  a  phone  call.  The  prize  list  totaled  approxi- 


many  of  you  make  a  common  by  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Nov.  11  and  Jan.  13.  notably  in  rrance  and  rinla  , 

error.  You  operate  as  though  the  was  interrupted  by  a  phone  call.  The  prize  list  totaled  approxi-  publishers  seek  to  presen 

likes  and  dislikes  of  your  readers  He  told  the  caller  that  he  didn’t  mately  $19,000  in  value.  First  ^  ^  f 

are  so  much  different  from  those  particularly  want  to  see  another  prize  was  a  12-day  trip  to  Europe,  it  not  detailed,  report  o 

of  readers  outside  the  labor  fold,  copy  of  the  Daily  News  in  his  of-  second,  a  tractor  with  plow  at-  and  European  "ews,  an 

They  are  not.  They  are  built  the  fice  for  the  balance  of  his  term.  tached,  third  a  4-door  sedan.  Z  most  profitable  on 

in  Europe,  he  concluded. 


They  are  not.  They  are  built  the  fice  for  the  balance  of  his  term.  tached,  third  a  4-door  sedan, 

same  way,  like  the  same  things,  do  Erlick  continued  with  the  inter-  There  were  79  additional  merchan- 
the  same  things,  generally  have  the  view  and  got  his  story.  He  thanked  disc  and  125  cash  prizes  awarded. 


same  interests.” 

On  heavy  editorializing  in  stor¬ 
ies;  “Sometimes,  when  loudly  be- 


Mr.  Dilworth  and  walked  out  of  First  prize  went  to  a  telephone 
the  office  —  inadvertently  leaving  operator  in  a  packing  plant,  second 


Carrier  Price  Raised 

Oil  City,  Pa.  —  The  morning 


rating  the  U.S.  business  system  —  District  Attorney’s  desk!  worker  in  a  manufacturing  plant,  have  raised  carrier  and  motor 

often  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Paul  Spindler,  sports  editor  of  A  total  of  72  persons  worked  route  prices  to  35c  per  week.  The 
the  rank  and  file  constituents  —  it  the  Temple  News,  interviewed  13,248  hours  in  the  task  of  judg-  carrier  rate  for  the  combination 


a  copy  of  the  Daily  News  on  the  to  a  housewife  and  third  to  a  Derrick  and  the  evening  Blizzard 


might  be  well  for  labor  and  its  Mayor  Joseph  C.  Clark  and  was  ing  the  entries. 


will  be  55  cents. 
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Walters  Respected 
As  Weather  vane’ 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Walters 


Chicago  —  Basil  L.  Walters, 
Hoosier-born  executive  editor  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  has  been 
trying  new  ideas 
on  small  and  big 
newspapers  for 
more  than  35 
years.  He  has 
been  constantly 
alert  to  change. 

So  much  so,  that 
friends  who  know 
him  best  think  of 
“Stuffy”  as  the 
“weathervane”  of 
the  newspaper 
business. 

Some  may  think  that  Stuffy  is 
“as  changeable  as  the  world,”  but 
those  who  know  his  style  of  play 
point  out  he  is  not  fickle,  but  flex¬ 
ible,  keenly  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  journalistic  climate. 

Warns  About  TTS 
Mr.  Walters’  recent  concern 
over  the  possibility  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  circuits  becoming  a  Frank¬ 
enstein  is  a  case  in  point.  He 
warned  Michigan  editors  that  dele¬ 
gation  of  editing  by  an  increasing 
number  of  papers  to  editors  at  a 
few  wire  heads  could  be  danger¬ 
ous  step  toward  making  American 
newspapers  propaganda  sheets. 
(E&P  Feb.  2,  page  20). 

“I  am  not  against  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  because  I  recognize  its  eco¬ 
nomic  value,”  said  Mr.  Walters, 
“but  we  should  all  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  could  prove  a  Franken¬ 
stein  monster  that  could  turn  on 
us  and  destroy  us.” 

Similarly,  Stuffy  Walters  has 
been  equally  as  alert  to  other  dan¬ 
gers  ancf  trends,  good  and  bad, 
in  the  newspaper  business.  He  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  “shooting  from  the  hip”  to 
knock  out  press  barriers  at  the 
national  and  local  levels. 

When  critics  of  the  press  com¬ 
plained  that  newspapers  were  los¬ 
ing  their  editorial  influence.  Stuffy 
Walters  was  quick  to  show  that 
newspapers  are  doing  a  better  job 
of  investigating  journalism,  search¬ 
ing  out  and  reporting  corruption. 

Uses  ‘Ping  Pong’  Policy 
Underneath  his  public  “forecast¬ 
ing”  is  a  fundamental  daily  phi¬ 
losophy  of  “ping-ponging”  ideas 
back  and  forth  with  his  staff  to 
test  their  vitality  and  practicality 
under  newsroom  experience. 

In  the  late  30’s,  he  was  accused 
of  practicing  “upside  down”  jour¬ 
nalism  when  he  introduced  many 
innovations,  both  in  news  writing 
and  in  news  display  in  order  to 
achieve  “a  change  of  pace.”  An 
associate  at  that  time  remarked: 
“We  use  type  the  way  a  musician 
uses  the  stops  of  an  organ.” 


“Tell  your  story,  don’t  write  it,” 
was  one  of  Stuffy’s  ways  of  teach¬ 
ing  reporters  to  write  as  people 
talk  when  they  have  an  interesting 
story  to  tell.  He  would  have  a  re¬ 
porter,  who  had  come  into  the  of¬ 
fice  to  write  a  story,  tell  him  the 
story.  A  stenographer  would  take 
it  down  in  shorthand.  When  the 
reporter  turned  in  his  copy.  Stuffy 
would  confront  him  with  a  tran¬ 
script  of  the  oral  version.  “That’s 
the  way  it  should  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,”  he  would  explain. 

Created  Reader  Traffic 
When  Mr.  Walters,  who  had 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
Cowles’  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  went  to  Minneapolis 
to  help  John  Cowles  put  some  life 
into  the  Star,  then  the  third  paper 
in  that  city.  Stuffy  decided  “there 
had  to  be  something  new.” 

He  allowed  reporters  consider¬ 
able  latitude  in  interpretation.  He 
didn’t  save  all  of  the  best  stories 
for  page  one,  but  scattered  “live” 
top-head  stories  throughout  the  pa¬ 
per,  creating  reader  traffic. 

That  “upside  down”  journalism 
paid  off  was  proved  by  the  fact 
the  Star’s  circulation  doubled  in 
two  years  and  the  Cowles’  paper 
later  absorbed  the  Minneapolis 
Journal.  Mr.  Walters  was  editor 
of  the  Star-Journal  and  the  Tribune 
(morning  paper  also  merged  with 
the  Cowles  paper)  from  1941  to 
1944,  when  John  S.  Knight  hired 
Stuffy  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers. 

Knight  Evaluates  Walters 

Jack  Knight  recently  led  off  his 
Editor’s  Notebook  with  some 
pointed  remarks  about  the  “ener¬ 
getic,  inquisitive  executive  editor 
with  a  nose  for  news  and  a  passion 
for  investigative  reporting.”  Mr. 
Knight  pointed  out  that  among 
Stuffy’s  duties  is  the  direction  of 
the  Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  Knight  said  Mr.  Walters  is 
better  known  to  the  newspaper 
profession  as  Stuffy,  “which  is  just 
what  he  ain’t.” 

“I  suspect  he  won  his  nickname, 
‘Stuffy,’  in  his  younger  days  when 
he  had  a  reputation  as  a  ‘pretty 
good  feeder,’  ”  commented  Mr. 
Knight,  who  continued: 

“I  wouldn’t  call  him  an  ‘old- 
fashioned’  newspaperman  because 
he  is  as  modern  as  TV  and  con¬ 
temporary  architecture. 

“But  like  the  editors  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  day,  he  wants  to  know  where 
the  body  is  buried. 

“  ‘Stuffy’s’  firm  adherence  to  ‘in¬ 
vestigating  everything’  and  “audit¬ 
ing  government’  has  won  him  na¬ 
tional  renown  as  an  editor  who 
doesn’t  think  that  merely  printing 
the  news  ends  a  newspaper’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  its  readers.” 


Those  who  know  Stuffy  know  he 
doesn’t  like  “success  stories”  about 
himself.  “A  prophet  gets  his  ears 
knocked  down  plenty,”  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  has  remarked  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  in  discussing  his  “ping  pong” 
policy  that  requires  a  certain  knack 
of  salesmanship  with  both  the 
management  and  the  staff. 

He  has  demonstrated  a  fluid 
kind  of  initiative  and  imagination 
in  directing  the  news  policies  of 
the  Knight  papers:  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Miami 
Herald  and  the  mother  paper, 
Akron  Beacon-Journal.  The  News, 
Free  Press  and  Herald  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  competitive  cities. 

Basil  Walters  was  born  on  an 
Indiana  farm,  later  moving  to 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  where  he  delivered 
papers  as  a  boy  and  became  editor 
of  his  high  school  paper.  He 
later  attended  Indiana  University, 
where  he  won  his  journalistic  spurs 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Student,  sandwiching  in  some  ad¬ 
ditional  practical  experience  during 
summer  vacations  on  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium. 

Named  After  Ball  Player 
Young  Walters  acquired  his 
nickname  “Stuffy”  from  the  fact 
he  resembled  a  prominent  big 
league  ball  player  of  that  period. 
Stuffy  McGinnis.  The  name  “Stuf¬ 
fy”  has  stayed  with  Walters. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  Ambu¬ 
lance  Corps  when  U.  S.  entered 
World  War  I.  While  the  unit  was 
at  Allentown,  Pa.,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  a  weekly  paper 
called  “Ambulance  Service  News,” 
then  termed  by  International  News 
Service  as  the  “pioneer  camp 
newspaper  of  America.” 

Later,  Sergt.  Walters  was  sent 
to  Milan,  Italy,  where  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  different  kind  of 
Army  paper,  one  published  for 
American  troops,  with  the  added 
responsibility  of  impressing  Ital¬ 
ians.  It  was  while  with  the  Ambu¬ 
lance  Corps  in  Italy  that  Sergt. 
Walters  first  became  acquainted 
with  Corp.  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
who  later  became  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and 
whose  Commission  of  Freedom  of 
the  Press  caused  the  two  army  bud¬ 
dies  to  disagree  heartily  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  continuing  agency 
to  appraise  and  criticize  American 
press  behavior. 

Believes  in  Change 
After  the  war,  Mr.  Walters  took 
a  job  as  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star.  In  1921 
he  took  a  similar  job  with  the 


Maine  Style  Show 

Portland,  Me.  —  The  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Press  Herald- 
Evening  Express,  is  sponsoring 
the  first  fashion  show  put  on 
by  a  Maine  newspaper.  It  will 
be  staged  next  month  in  the 
state’s  largest  theater  here. 

Billed  as  the  Festival  of 
Fashion,  the  show  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  Francie  Hughes,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  to  the  woman’s 
department  editor  of  Look. 


Ho 


As  an  editor,  he  believes  in  put¬ 
ting  in  his  hardest  punches  on  the 
local  front,  without  overlooking 
the  global  point  of  view. 

“I  got  my  education  after  I  fin¬ 
ished  school,”  he  explains.  “I’d  get 
in  on  these  over-my-head  jobs  and 
then  I’d  learn  what  I  had  to  know 
for  the  job  in  hand.  If  there  was  a 
war  in  China,  I’d  hustle  over  to  the 
library  after  day  on  the  desk  and 
read  everything  on  China  I  had 
time  for.  The  same  for  political 
campaigns,  tornadoes  and  other 
news  events.  .  .  .  Too  much  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  Afghani¬ 
stan,  too  little  critical  attention  to 
the  ward  politician,  the  sheriff,  the 
local  police  chief.  .  .  .  Newspapers 
must  keep  the  eternal  spotlight  of 
publicity  on  public  officials.” 


Pintard  Becomes  VP, 
Director,  Herrick  Ink 

The  William  C.  Herrick  Ink  Co, 
Inc.,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Mil¬ 
lard  C.  Pintard  as 


Pintard 


executive  vice- 
dent  and  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Pintard 
joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1939  as 
sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  June, 
1951,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general 
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sales  manager. 

He  was  born  in  Kingston,  P*-. 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Wyoming 
Seminary  of  that  town. 
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Methodist  Revival 
Section  Published 

„ . .  , . . .  Jackson,  Miss.  —  The  Jackson 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  Seven  Daily  News  in  its  editions  of  Si^  jdisclo 
years  later  he  was  chosen  by  the  day,  March  2,  featured  a  l-'P®"  Iwhen 
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Cowles  brothers  as  managing  edi-  section  devoted  Jo  the  all-Missis- 
tor  of  the  newly-merged  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  He 
went  to  the  Minneapolis  Star  in 
1937. 

Mr.  Walters  feels  that  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  must  continue  to 
be  flexible,  aggressive  and  recep¬ 
tive  to  new  ideas  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  competition  that  is  likely 
to  come  about  through  widespread 
use  of  the  new  printing  processes — 

“cold-type”  and  offset. 
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sippi  Methodist  Revival. 

The  section  contained  21, 
lines  of  advertising  with 
mately  350  of  Mississippi’s 
Meth^ist  churches  represented. 
Mack  Smythe,  advertising  dirertof, 
said  development  of  advert!^ 
copy  was  handled  by  David  Lipi* 
comb,  retail  advertising  mana^> 
and  Philip  Kersh  of  the  display 
advertising  staff,  assisted  by  Ray- 
mond  Johnson,  staff  artist. 
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'Round  Their  Beats 

Continued  from  page  14 


to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  via  the 
Alaska  Highway.  The  story  of  his 
jaunt  will  appear  in  the  Sentinel  as 
he  proceeds  along  the  route  in  a 
diesel-powered  truck  to  which  is 
attached  a  21 -ton  capacity  trailer 
loaded  with  1,000  cases  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  beer  destined  for  a  Fairbanks 
distributor. 


Observant 

Paterson,  N.  J.  —  A  Paterson 
Evening  News  reporter,  Joseph 
Pera,  made  news  Feb.  27  and  pos¬ 
sibly  saved  the  Erie  Railroad  a 
good  deal  of  expense. 

The  reporter  pulled  his  car  to 
a  stop  at  an  Erie  Railroad  crossing 
as  6:30  a.m.  while  on  his  way  to 
work.  He  had  to  wait  out  a  freight 
train.  Toward  the  end  of  the  long 
freight  he  noticed  the  hot  box  on 
an  oil  tanker  in  flames.  He 
counted  the  remaining  cars  on  the 
train  and  hurried  to  police  head¬ 
quarters.  Police  called  the  Erie 
control  tower.  The  train  was 
stopped  and  the  blaze  put  out. 

Busy  Man 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Louis  J.  Mo- 
gelever,  Newark  Star  Ledger  staffer 
who  works  out  of  the  Elizabeth 
courthouse  and  police  headquar¬ 
ters,  covered  all  three  of  the  recent 
airplane  disasters.  Mr.  Mogelever 
came  to  the  Star  Ledger  from  the 
Pawtucket  (R.  1.)  Times  17  years 
ago.  In  1935,  he  was  the  only  re¬ 
porter  on  the  scene  and  eye  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  shooting  of  Mrs.  Sophie 
Crempa  by  deputy  sheriffs  in  a 
battle  between  the  Crempas  and  a 
public  utility  over  high  power  lines 
running  across  their  property. 

Mr.  Mogelever  covered  three 
I  murders  and  trials  and  the  three 
plane  crashes  since  February,  Lucie's  Invitation 
,  •  Raymond,  Miss.  —  When  Lucie 

plane  crash,  on  Dec.  Magee  of  the  Jackson  Clarion 
,  he  was  only  two  minutes  away  Ledger  interviewed  scores  of 
about  to  leave  troopers  among  several  thousand 
■me  tiks  club,  and  he  alerted  his  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
ewspa^r  and  the  Associated  bivouacked  near  here  recently, 
ress.  He  made  both  other  crash  many  of  them  were  surprised — 

^  enes  within  five  minutes.  and  when  her  by-lined  story  ap- 

'  Ct  r-j  T  peared  next  day,  almost  all  of 

Uty  Ed.  Loves  That  Mcml  them  were  amazed. 

Salt  Lake  City — ^The  Salt  Lake  They  had  pulled  into  deserted 

I  Telegram's  cherubic  humorist  is  al-  Raymond  Airport  for  an  over- 
ways  assured  of  at  least  one  addi-  night  stop.  Their  500  vehicles 
tional  assignment  each  year  in  ad-  were  mud-splattered;  men  and 
aition  to  his  daily  “Nothing  Seri-  equipment  were  wet  and  soggy. 

■f  And  at  Raymond — misty  rain  and 

■  born  to  the  job  an  un-  a  sharp  wind  with  an  already 

I  number  of  years  ago  soggy  ground  greeted  them — and 

•  V  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  so  did  Lucie  Magee. 

;  a^ntine,  chose  the  name  Dan.  Darting  here  and  there  among 

1  I  f  that  in  his  many  years  the  trucks  and  tents,  Lucie  inter- 

■  ijk  .^’^Perience  in  the  newspaper  viewed  trooper  after  trooper;  ar- 

5  f  he  has  yet  to  run  across  ranged  for  a  picture  of  the  di- 

L  too  obtuse  to  recog-  vision’s  commanding  general; 

f,  u  *bat  he  is  the  logical  person  checked  the  menu  at  one  of  the 

i|  I?  P''t~uce  the  annual  Feb.  14  mess  trucks;  generally  kept  mov- 

j-  /  and  lore”  feature.  ing  around  the  area. 

1,  i  “  Valentine,  which  Even  the  wettest  and  most  tired  motion  advertising  account.  Space 

ly  connections  with  Valen-  troopers  who  saw  her  hopping  selling  promotion  remains  in  the 

y*  Jl*'*  *  except  the  fact  that  if  over  mud  puddles  had  to  grin  at  hands  of  L.  E.  McGivena  Com- 

y  name  were  Jones  I  wouldn’t  such  a  display  of  energy.  They  pany,  Inc. 


AWARDS  for  editorial  excellence  are  presented  by  Walter  H.  Anneiiberg,  right,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  to  (left  lo  right)  Joseph  H.  Trachtman,  Frank  H.  Weir,  Harry 
Raynore,  William  .Streckfuss,  and  G.  Norman  Collie.  The  awards  are  a  memorial  to  M.  L.  Annenberg. 


be  writing  this  piece  in  the  first  were  impressed  with  Lucie  and  she 
place  because  there  is  no  such  must  have  been  impressed  with 
thing — or  wasn’t  at  press  time — as  them.  For  her  story  in  the  Sunday 
a  St.  Jones’  Day,”  he  confided  Clarion  Ledger  began: 
with  his  readers.  “Three  thousand  big,  strong, 

handsome  paratroopers  are  cor- 
Ploy  in  the  Works  dially  inviting  3,000  good  looking 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Courier-  Jackson  girls  out  for  tea  Sunday 
Journal’s  newest  general  assign-  afternoon.” 

ment  reporter  would  seem  to  be  Official  sources  say  there  was 
well  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  no  tea  party,  and  declined  corn- 
successful  playwright.  ment  concerning  trooper  meeting 

William  L.  Stucky,  former  city  girl, 
editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  However,  half  of  the  men  were 
Leader  who  joined  the  Courier-  given  passes  to  Jackson. 

Journal  in  mid-February,  sold  his  ■ 

play,  “Preacher  Boy,”  last  week  to  vVill  Head 

Irving  L.  Jacobs,  a  New  York  pro- 

ducer.  Amusements  Dept. 

The  play  is  scheduled  for  trial  Philadelphia — The  creation  of 
production  in  summer  theatres  and  an  amusements  and  arts  depart- 
tentatively  for  Broadway  produc-  ment,  which  will  include  books, 

tion.  theatres,  motion 

Mr.  Stucky,  35,  began  writing  pictures,  music,  Jk 

“Preacher  Boy”  while  a  Nieman  art,  radio  and  VlB 

Fellow  at  Harvard  in  1950.  television,  and  the 

i  n  t-  If^ 


Lotto  Named 
'51  Wirmer  of 
Holmes  Award 

Jack  Lotto,  reporter  and  editor 
on  the  New  York  staff  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  was  named 
this  week  as 
winner  of  the'  ■ 

1951  George  R.  • 

Holmes  Memori- 
al  Award.  ^  ^ 

The  Holmes  ‘ 

award,  estab- 
lished  in  memory 
of  the  Washing- 
ton  bureau  chief 
of  INS  who  died  M 
in  1938,  has  been 
made  annually 
since  1939  in  Lotto 
recognition  of  “the  best  example 
of  an  International  News  Service 
reporter’s  work”  during  the  year. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  committee 
of  judges,  Mr.  Lotto  earned  the 
Holmes  medal  and  the  cash  award 
that  goes  with  it,  by  “handling  with 
distinction  and  outstanding  enter¬ 
prise  a  succession  of  difficult  as¬ 
signments  marked  by  a  series  of 
beats  and  exclusive  stories  of  top- 
rank  importance.” 

Singled  out  for  mention  was  his 
reporting  the  stand  of  General 
Eisenhower  in  regard  to  his  avail¬ 
ability  for  the  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion. 

^ _ _  _  _  _ _  Early  in  January,  this  year,  the 

ciate  editor  of  Today,  the  Inquirer  general  said  he  would  not  seek 
Sunday  magazine.  political  office  but  would  accept 

Prior  to  becoming  associated  a  “clear-cut  call  to  political  duty” 
with  the  Inquirer,  Mr.  Appel  was  if  he  did  not  actively  have  to  seek 
literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  nomination. 

Daily  News  and  the  Cleveland  Mr.  Lotto’s  story,  more  than  a 
News.  year  before,  stated  the  same  facts 

■  in  virtually  the  same  words,  the 

N.  Y.  News  Appoints  judges  said.  What  he  could  not  re- 
The  New  York  Daily  News  has  P®*'*  fhe  request  of 

appointed  Cunningham  &  Walsh  General  Eisenhower,  was  that  Ike 
Inc.  to  handle  its  circulation  pro-  himself  had  stated  his  position  in 

an  exclusive  interview  with  the 
INS  newsman. 

Mr.  Lotto,  31,  joined  INS  in 
1946  after  Navy  service. 
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Sherman  Bowles  Dies; 
The  Rugged  Yankee' 


Sherman  Hoar  Bowles,  61,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  and  controversial  figures 
in  the  field  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  and  active  in  the  direction  of 
large  industrial  and  business  inter¬ 
ests,  died  March  3  in  New  York 
City, 

While  attending  a  business  con¬ 
ference  on  Feb,  27  he  was  taken 
ill  with  a  heart  ailment  and  had 
been  under  the  care  of  a  physician. 
He  had  been  in  apparent  good 
health  until  he  was  stricken.  He 
died  in  his  apartment  at  201  E. 
47th  Street,  a  residence  he  had 
maintained  for  a  dozen  years.  His 
home.  Crescent  Hill,  was  near 
Boston. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  president,  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers 
until  recent  years  when  he  trans¬ 
ferred  his  stock  interests  to  the  Re¬ 
publican-Daily  News  Employees 
Beneficial  Fund  and  the  Springfield 
Union  Employees  Beneficial  Fund. 
Since  then  he  had  been  a  financial 
adviser  to  the  trustees  of  the  funds. 

‘Advertising  Salesman' 

During  one  of  many  encounters 
with  official  boards,  Mr.  Bowles 
testified  at  a  1946  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  inquiry  that  actual 
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legal  ownership  of  the  newspapers 
was  “a  mystery”  to  him;  that  he 
was  only  “an  advertising  sales¬ 
man.” 

Mr.  Bowles  won  the  soubriquet 
of  the  “rugged  Yankee”  by  his  ec¬ 
centricities  and  his  open  defiance 
of  governmental  regulation  in  all 
forms.  On  several  occasions  he  ran 
into  penalties  for  failure  to  keep 
proper  wage-hour  records,  for  dis¬ 
criminating  against  Guild  mem¬ 
bers,  and  for  overuse  of  rationed 
newsprint  stocks. 

Most  persons  who  had  business 
to  transact  with  him  would  en¬ 
counter  him  most  frequently  in  the 
mechanical  department  building. 
Rarely  was  he  ever  at  a  desk,  and 
he  set  himself  a  fast  pace,  keeping 
track  of  his  many  interests.  Sales 
conferences  and  interviews  had  to 
be  achieved  “on  the  run”  and  Mr. 
Bowies’  walking  stride  was  legen¬ 
dary. 

George  F.  Booth,  the  veteran 
Worcester  publisher  who  knew 
“Sherm”  Bowles  for  30  years,  said 
he  always  looked  upon  him  as 
“sort  of  a  David  Harum” — “bril¬ 
liant  but  eccentric — adept  at  milk¬ 
ing  one's  mind  for  information  and 
imparting  nothing  in  return.” 

Harvard  Graduate 

Son  of  the  late  Samuel  Bowles, 
3d,  Sherman  Bowles  filled  a  cele¬ 
brated  role  in  the  publishing  field 
in  his  own  right  after  taking  over 
the  Springfield  Rcpiihlican  and 
other  papers  in  1919.  The  Repub¬ 
lican’s  fame  was  firmly  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  three 
Samuel  Bowles,  1797  to  1919. 

Sherman’s  mother,  Elizabeth 
Hoar  of  Concord,  was  the  Beth  of 
Louisa  May  Alcott’s  “Little 
Women.” 

Born  in  Springfield  April  24, 
1890,  he  graduated  from  Spring- 
field  High  School,  Andover  Acad¬ 
emy  and  matriculated  at  Harvard 
University,  where  he  obtained  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1912. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard 
he  took  a  position  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Public  Ledger.  Through¬ 
out  his  long  career  he  was  mainly 
interested  in  the  mechanical,  cir¬ 
culation  and  business  problems  of 
his  newspapers.  He  pioneered  in 
the  use  of  the  typewriter  keyboard 
on  linecasting  machines. 

He  acquired  a  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Springfield  Daily  News 
from  Charles  .1.  Bellamy  and  under 
his  management  this  newspaper 
advanced  to  a  leading  position  in 
the  Springfield  publishing  field.  La¬ 
ter  he  purchased  the  Springfield 
Union. 

In  1946-47,  all  of  the  Bowles 
papers  were  shut  down  for  144 
days  by  a  strike  of  the  mechanical 
unions.  Without  any  formal  settle¬ 
ment,  publication  of  the  News  was 
resumed  in  March,  1947,  for  the 


evening  field.  Within  several  days, 
the  morning  Union  also  was 
brought  out  again,  but  the  Evening 
Union  was  abandoned.  Daily  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Republican  also  were 
suspended  but  the  Sunday  edition 
was  revived. 

Never  given  to  ostentation  in 
any  phase  of  his  life,  Mr.  Bowles 
was  a  man  of  keen  discernment 
who  never  forgot  a  name  and  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  affairs  of  the  people 
about  him.  His  career  was  studded 
with  many  humanitarian  acts 
which  went  unrecorded  save  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  his  kind¬ 
ness.  Many  a  lad  with  dim  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future  lives  today  to 
thank  Mr.  Bowles  for  unexpected 
educational  opportunities.  There 
are  many  other  instances  of  em¬ 
ployes  who  remained  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  through  long  sieges  of  illness 
or  other  misfortunes  lasting  for 
years. 

Hundreds  of  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  attended  the  funeral 
services  Thursday  at  Eirst  Church 
of  Christ,  Congregational,  in 
Springfield.  The  family  requested 
that  friends  contribute  to  the 
Bowles  scholarships,  awarded  to 
newspaperboys  and  other  employes 
of  the  newspapers,  rather  than  send 
flowers. 

In  World  War  I,  Mr.  Bowles  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  as 
a  first  lieutenant.  He  served  with 
the  .Sth  Marine  Regiment  and  was 
in  action  overseas  for  six  months. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Esther  (Johnson)  Bowles  and  four 
children.  Francis  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Amy  J.  and  John. 

Wall  Street  ‘Mystery  Man’ 

With  his  acquisition  of  various 
properties,  including  an  office  sky¬ 
scraper  in  New  York’s  financial 
district,  Mr.  Bowles  became  a 
“mystery  man”  in  Wall  Street. 
Most  of  his  dealings  were  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  name  of  his  secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Mary  Gallagher,  or  in 
the  name  of  the  Valley  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  or  the  newspaper  bene¬ 
ficial  funds. 

Huge  blocks  of  stock  in  Atlas 
Tack  Corporation,  the  Long- 
champs  Restaurants,  Exchange 
Buffet  Restaurants  and  other  cor¬ 
porations  were  recorded  in  trust 
for  the  employe  funds,  according 
to  Stock  Exchange  files.  His  hold¬ 
ings  are  said  to  include  a  railroad, 
an  airline,  an  automobile  concern, 
a  boys’  magazine,  a  trucking  firm, 
as  well  as  real  estate  all  through 
New  England. 

Mr.  Bowles  once  told  an  E  &  P 
reporter  how  he  acquired  the  At¬ 
las  Tack  Corporation,  a  firm  that 
does  about  $5,()()(),0()0  in  annual 
sales. 

“I  bought  up  shares  from  time 
to  time,”  he  related,  “until  one  day 
I  walked  into  the  annual  directors’ 
meeting,  threw  my  stock  on  the 
table  and  announced,  ‘Gentlemen, 
1  own  the  corporation.’  ” 

He  picked  up  the  $2,000,000 
“tab”  for  the  Longchamps  Restau¬ 


rant  chain  when  a  Federal  couit 
ordered  sale  of  the  property  to  en¬ 
able  Uncle  Sam  to  collect  the  (k- 
linquent  taxes,  penalties,  etc.,  owed 
by  the  Lustig  interests. 

One  credit  organization  rated 
Mr.  Bowles’  personal  wealth  at 
$34,000,000  a  few  years  ago. 
While  the  beneficial  fundr.  are  list¬ 
ed  as  the  principal  stockholders  in 
the  newspapers,  the  second  most 
important  owner  is  believed  to  be 
the  Estate  of  Adelaide  Bowles. 

■ 

L.  S.  Galvin, 
Ohio  Publisher. 
Dies  at  76 

Lima,  Ohio  —  Leroy  Spahr  Gal¬ 
vin.  76,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lima  News,  died  March  1  after  an 
illness  of  nine  and  one-half  yean' 
duration. 

Ill  health  forced  Mr.  Galvin's 
retirement  from  active  direction  of 
his  newspaper  interests  in  1942 
His  nephew,  Wayne  W.  Galvin,  is 
general  manager  of  the  News. 

Mr.  Galvin  was  associated  with 
his  daughter,  Catharine  R.  Galvia 
his  brother.  W.  J.  Galvin  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  O.,  and  his  nephew  in 
Galvin  Bros.  Corp.,  owner  of  thf 
News-Gazette  Printing  Co.  her; 
and  in  the  following  Ohio  nevt^ 
papers:  Wilmington  News-Jourr..: 
Circleville  Herald,  Van  War 
Times-BuUetin,  Washington  Conn 
House  Record-Herald,  Lofof 
Daily  News.  Hillsboro  Press^i 
zette  and  Hillsboro  Ncws-Herall 

The  News  publisher  was  a  direc 
tor  of  the  Wilmington,  Van  Wer 
and  Washington  C.  H.  newspapers 

In  1923,  Mr.  Galvin  and  hi 
brother  founded  the  Fort  Lauder 
dale  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  in  wh^:! 
a  number  of  Lima  residents  »e  J 
financially  interested.  The  pap«4 
later  was  sold.  P 

As  reporter,  editor  and  publi  " 
er,  Mr.  Galvin  had  been  associa'H 
with  the  history  of  newspaper  pu"' 
fishing  in  Lima  for  more  than  ^ 
half  century. 

From  the  time  he  became  ^ 
printer’s  devil  at  the  age  of  14  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  hi 
father’s  Greene  County  Journal 
Jamestown,  O.,  at  $1.25  a 
Mr.  Galvin  cast  his  future  as 
newspaperman. 

Mr.  Galvin  purchased  the  M  ' 
pelier  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald  in 
and  later  that  year  with  two  a.s'O 
ciates  bought  the  Lima  News,  r' 
20  years,  Mr.  Galvin  wrote  ■ 
diary-type  column. 


George  Hearst  Wetis 

Hollywood,  Calif. — .Announ;- 
ment  of  the  Mexico  City  marns.- 
of  George  Hearst  and  CoHe 
Lyons,  actress  and  singer, 
made  here  Feb.  28.  Mr.  He^ 
the  oldest  son  of  the  late 
Randolph  Hearst,  Sr.,  and 
Hearst.  He  is  vicepresident  of 
Hearst  Corporation  and  asMst- 
general  manager  in  charge  of  pf 
duction. 
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Baynard  Lee  Early,  67,  secre-  Seattle  Centennial 
tary  and  business  manager  of  the  Tfij"."  t  e-,11 
Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Co.,  Edition  Is  Sell-Out 
publishers  of  the  Bluefield  (W.  Seattle,  Wash.  —  The  Seattle 
Va.)  Daily  Telegraph  and  Sunset  Post-Intelligencer  has  learned  a 
News,  and  associated  with  the  lesson: 

newspapers  34  years,  Feb.  22.  When  your  town  is  100  years 

♦  •  *  old,  don’t  underestimate  the  event. 

Remey  Marston  Cox.  54,  pub-  Public  response  to  the  colorful 
lisher  of  the  Prineville  (Ore.)  Centennial  Edition  published  Feb. 
Central  Oregonian  since  1939  and  10  by  Seattle’s  morning  newspaper 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  was  beyond  expectations. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Clohe  and  news  Circulation  Manager  H.  W. 

editor  of  the  fiend  (Ore.)  Bulletin.  Hailey  reportecl: 

Feb.  5.  His  son,  Remey.  Jr.,  has  “The  edition  was  a  complete 

been  associated  with  him  on  the  sell-out  ” 

paper.  ^  *  Requests  for  extra  copies  of  the 

,  ^  edition  continue  to  come  in,  but 

cannot  be  filled. 

The  project  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  a  pictorial  his¬ 
tory  with  a  detailed  written  history 
of  the  city  by  decades,  and  the 
other  a  look  into  the  city’s  future. 

The  historical  section  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  form  of  a  scrapbook, 
with  half-pages  of  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  engraved.  Section  covers  were 
Neal  G.  Aoxir.  65,  formerly  done  in  three  colors,  with  art  work 
city  editor  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  by  C.  C.  Murton,  the  Post-lntel- 
News-Heraid  and  with  the  Associ-  figencer's  chief  .artist.  Reporter 
ated  Press  staff  in  New  York  and  Oan  Coughlin  edited  the  edition. 

since  1948  editor  of  Motor,  Feb.  _ _ _ 

22.  I  i 


Keats  Speed, 

New  York  Sun 
Editor,  Dies 

Keats  Speed.  72,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  NVir  York  Sun  until  its 
purchase  two  years  ago  by  the 
\>M'  York  World-Telegram,  died 
March  I. 

With  unfailing  courtesy  and 
kindliness.  Mr.  Speed  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  the  Sun  for 
many  years  and  wi'h  great  ability 
directed  the  work  of  many  famous 
newspapermen. 

Mr.  Speed  began  his  long  and 
brilliant  newspaper  career  as  a 
copyboy  and  later  reporter  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Post.  In  1899.  he 
became  a  reporter  for  the  Phi'a- 
Jelphia  (Pa.)  Times  and  shortly 
afterwards  came  to  New  York  to 
work  for  the  World.  He  returned 
to  Philadelphia  to  work  on  the 
North  Amencan  for  a  brief  period. 
.\fter  service  on  the  \ew  York 
Morning  Telegraph.  Mr.  Speed 
ioined  the  New  York  Journal  in 
1903.  and  three  years  later  became 
city  editor. 

In  1912,  the  late  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Henrst.  owner  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  appoin'ed  Mr.  Speed  as  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Georgian. 

Mr.  Speed  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Press  for 
Frank  .\.  Miinsey  from  1914  to 
1916,  when  Mr.  Munsey  bought 
the  Sun  and  the  I'vening  Sun  and 
discontinued  the  Press.  At  various 
periods,  Mr.  Speed  served  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Evening  Telegram. 

In  1924,  Mr.  Speed  returned  to 
the  Sun  and  remained  as  managing 
editor  until  1943,  when  he  became 
executive  editor. 

Since  the  sale  of  the  Sun  on 
Jan.  4,  1950,  .Mr.  Speed  almost 
daily  had  spent  several  hours  in 
the  old  city  room  at  280  Broad¬ 
way,  where  many  former  Sun  men 
called  on  him. 

A  man  of  distinguished  appear¬ 
ance  and  quiet  dignity,  Mr.  Speed 
devoted  all  his  time  to  his  news¬ 
paper  and  seldom  was  seen  at  pub¬ 
lic  affairs. 

He  worked  faithfully  to  obtain 
jobs  for  Sun  staffers  when  the  pa¬ 
per’s  sale  threw  many  out  of  work. 


Gerald  Pierce,  91,  a  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  at  Lake 
Wales,  Fla.,  Feb.  20. 
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Gerald  B.  Williams.  81,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dunkirk  Printing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Observer,  March  3. 


Oliver  H.  P.  Garrett,  58,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  AP  in 
Boston,  the  New  York  Sun,  New 
York  Evening  Globe,  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  New  York 
World,  and  since  1927  a  film 
writer  in  Hollywood,  in  New  York, 
Feb.  22. 


Eddie  Wncii.  58,  horse  racing 
writer  and  handicapper  for  the  last 
17  years  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  E'eb.  28. 
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Mrs.  Blanche  Simpson  Bayrd, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Malden 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  News  since 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Frank 
A.  Bayrd.  12  years  ago.  March  2. 


Mrs.  Louis  W.  Caldwell,  who 
under  her  maiden  name  of  Mazie 
Clemens  was  for  25  years  a  well 
known  reporter  for  the  old  New 
Elliott  Brewer,  68,  once  as-  York  Morld.  March  4. 
sistant  art  director  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  cartoonist  for 
the  Washington  Times,  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  Feb.  17. 
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Mrs.  Cunlifie  Dies 

Mrs.  Jane  E.  Cunliffe,  87,  wid¬ 
ow  of  Dr.  John  W.  Cunliffe,  for 
many  years  director  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  died  in  a  Northampton,  Mass., 
nursing  home  March  3  after  a 
long  illness.  .She  was  a  native  of 
Montreal. 


Armiur  E.  Burgess,  66,  who  re¬ 
tired  from  the  advertising  staffs  of 
the  Blue  field  (W.  V'a.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Sim.set  News  early  this 
year  after  serving  the  papers  off 
and  on  since  1926  and  who  had 
worked  for  Baltimore  and  Rich¬ 
mond  papers,  in  St.  Louis,  Feb.  25. 
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To  Interest 
PUBLISHERS  AND 
THEIR  REPRESENTATIVES 
Who  will  be 
Attending  the 
AN  PA  CONVENTION 
In  New  York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
April  21  through  April  24. 


McClatchy  Foyers  aLS 

naiSGu  to  10  C@nts  Globe  and  for  59  years  a  member 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  Doubled  of  the  staff,  Feb.  29. 
street  sale  prices  and  25  cent  *  *  * 

monthly  boosts  in  home  deliveries  Moseley  Taylor,  57,  New 
became  effective  March  1  for  the  York  representative  of  the 
mree  McClatchy  Newspapers  of  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  Feb.  25. 
Central  California.  The  dailies  go-  His  father,  William  O.  Taylor, 
mg  from  5c  to  lOc  per  copy  are  is  president  of  the  Globe  Newspa- 

<ne  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee  per  Co.  and  has  been  with  the 

and  Modesto  Bee.  The  Sunday  newspaper  since  1893. 

Fresno  Bee  advanced  from  lOc  to  *  ♦  * 

George  R.  Gwinn,  57,  for  the 
Monthly  home  delivery  rate  be-  last  three  years  on  the  advertising 
came  $1.50  for  the  six-day  weekly  staff  of  the  (Little  Rock)  Arkan- 

paper  of  Sacramento  and  sas  Gazette  and  a  former  adver- 

Modesto,  and  $1.75  for  the  seven-  tising  director  of  the  Hutchinson 
day  weekly  Fresno  Bee.  (Kan.)  newspapers,  Feb.  20. 
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Fishier  Buys 
Peters'  Interest 
In  Bangor  Daily 

Bangor,  Me. — Bennett  H.  Fish¬ 
ier  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Russell  H.  Peters  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Penobscot  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Bangor  Eve¬ 
ning  Commercial  and  the  Sunday 
Commercial,  it  was  announced 
March  1. 


Ewing  Fishier 

The  new  president  acquired  Mr. 
Peters?  financial  interest  in  the 
Commercial  and  was  named  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher.  He  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ridgewood  (week¬ 
ly)  Herald-News  and  of  two  week¬ 
lies  in  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  and  he  is  a 
director  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Journal. 

James  D.  Ewing,  formerly  co¬ 
publisher  becomes  publisher  of  the 
paper  and  retains  his  posts  of  vice- 
president  and  treasurer.  He  is  a 
son  of  Oscar  Ewing,  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Administrator. 

No  immediate  plans  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Peters,  onetime 
managing  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee-News  and  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer.  He  and 
Mr.  Ewing  acquired  control  of  the 
Commercial  in  1946. 

Kenneth  F.  Zwicker,  Commer¬ 
cial  city  editor,  has  been  named 
managing  editor. 

2  Missouri  Dailies 
Are  Consolidated 

Trenton,  Mo.  —  The  Trenton 
Republican-Times  has  purchased 
the  Grundy  County  Gazette  and 
consolidated  it. 

The  Gazette  went  daily  on  Dec. 
5,  1950,  after  a  65-year  history 
as  a  weekly. 

Commercial  equipment  has  been 
sold  to  the  Grand  River  (Mo.) 
Press.  Miss  Jo  Hoffman  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gazette.  Ray  Van 
Meter  is  president-publisher  of  the 
Republican-Times. 

Walter  Strong  Buys 
New  Share  in  Beloit 

Beloit,  Wis. — ^Walter  A.  Strong, 
co-publisher  of  the  Beloit  Daily 
News,  has  purchased  the  interests 
of  R.  F.  Collins  and  becomes  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 

Clint  F.  Karstaedt,  who  was  also 
a  co-publisher,  retains  his  stock 
interest  and  remains  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  corporation  as  executive 
adviser. 


Retail  Sales  Push 

continued  from  page  9 


The  sample  presentation,  built 
around  a  mythical  city,  Centerville, 
and  its  newspaper,  the  Banner, 
shows  a  local  retailer  of  women’s 
apparel,  “Stacey’s,”  how  to  in¬ 
crease  its  share  of  the  market  by 
well-planned  promotion.  The  town 
might  be  any  town,  the  book  em¬ 
phasizes,  and  the  store  might  be 
any  store  in  any  retail  classifica¬ 
tion. 

The  outline  is  divided  into  four 
main  sections.  The  first,  which 
considers  the  Centerville  market, 
describes  dramatically  how  the 
area  has  grown  in  population,  em¬ 
ployment,  retail  sales  and  other 
factors  since  pre-war.  It  proceeds 
then  to  show  how  the  market  for 
women’s  apparel  has  expanded, 
providing  a  rich  sales  potential  for 
retailers  in  this  field  —  including 
Stacey’s. 

Section  2  narrows  the  sales  story 
to  the  store  being  sold.  It  asks, 
“How  much  of  this  $12,000,000 
(women’s  apparel  market)  can 
Stacey’s  get?  How  much  of  it  is 
Stacey’s  willing  to  go  after?”  It 
then  considers  the  economic  fac¬ 
tors  which  make  increased  promo¬ 
tion  vital,  such  as:  higher  taxes 
and  prices  which  stiffen  buyer  re¬ 
sistance;  “outer”  competition  from 
other  commodities  and  services 
bidding  for  the  community’s  retail 
dollar;  increased  “inner”  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  women’s  apparel 
dealers. 

Section  3  goes  into  the  Banner’s 
story  —  the  newspaper’s  thorough 
coverage  of  the  trading  area;  its 
editors’  careful  attention  to  women 
readers’  interests;  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  its  readers;  local  mer¬ 
chants’  reliance  on  its  selling  pow¬ 
er;  its  superiority  over  local  com¬ 
peting  media  in  reaching  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  market.  Inclusion  of  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  success  stories  is 
also  recommended. 

The  sample  presentation  winds 
up  with  Section  4,  which  shows 
Stacey’s  how  to  exert  its  own  pro¬ 
motional  pressure  for  the  highest 
possible  yield.  In  this  section,  ma¬ 
jor  emphasis  is  given  to  the  proper 
local  timing  and  budgeting  of  ad¬ 
vertising  according  to  seasonal 
sales  potentials  for  various  lines 
sold  by  Stacey’s. 

Sources  of  Data  Shown 
Two  supplementary  sections  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  end  of  the  outline,  for 
the  newspaper’s  own  information. 
One  shows  the  various  “sources” 
for  the  local  data  needed  for  the 
presentation,  and  tells  how  to  get 
and  use  the  data.  The  last  section 
reproduces  12  pieces  of  artwork  in 
two  sizes  for  use  directly  or  in 
slightly  modified  form  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  versions  of  the  presen¬ 
tations. 

A  four-man  committee  of  the 
NNPA  prepared  the  basic  outline 
under  the  direction  of  President 


Clarence  Harding,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune.  They  are  Edward  H.  Bur- 
geson,  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspa- 
papers;  Maurice  T.  Reilly,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune;  Otto  Silha,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune; 
and  Ed  Templin,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader. 

Copies  of  the  outline  have  been 
mailed  by  the  Bureau  to  a  total  of 
more  than  1,300  newspapers,  all  of 
which  are  members  of  one  or 
more  of  the  three  cooperating  or¬ 
ganizations.  Copies  have  also  been 
sent  to  newspaper  advertising 
representatives,  who,  individually 
and  through  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  are  promoting  newspapers’ 
full  participation  in  the  project,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Henry  Slamin  of 
George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  Chicago, 
president  of  AANR. 

■ 

Racing  Is  Only 
Sport  to  Gain 
At  Box  Office 

The  publishers  of  the  Morning 
Telegraph  and  Daily  Racing  Form 
have  just  completed  their  fifth  an¬ 
nual  survey  of  spectator  attendance 
at  major  sports  in  the  U.S. 

A  review  of  the  official  attend¬ 
ance  figures  released  by  the  re¬ 
spective  sports  associations  re¬ 
vealed  that  racing  was  the  only 
major  sport  to  show  a  national  in¬ 
crease  for  1951.  Thoroughbred 
racing  zoomed  to  27,017,001,  an 
increase  of  2,895,778  over  1950. 
The  national  attendance  in  1940 
was  only  8,500,000. 

Harness  racing  attracted  15,- 
523,480  patrons,  an  increase  of 
485,940.  As  a  result,  42,540,481 
people  watched  racing  in  the 
United  States  last  year. 

Baseball  suffered  a  poor  year  at 
the  box  office.  The  16  clubs  in 
the  major  leagues  dropped  a  com¬ 
bined  total  of  1,336,301  fans, 
winding  up  with  a  total  of  16,126,- 
676.  The  50  active  minor  leagues 
dropped  7,110,000. 

College  football  also  dropped  in 
attendance.  An  Associated  Press 
check  of  89  colleges  and  467 
games  showed  a  total  of  12,115,- 
876  patrons.  This  is  976,525  less 
than  1950  when  there  was  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  televising  college  foot¬ 
ball.  College  basketball  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  still  reeling 
from  the  national  scandal,  dropped 
to  447,298—164,382  less  than  the 
previous  season.  And  professional 
football,  hockey  and  boxing  were 
also  among  the  major  sports  which 
suffered  decreases  at  the  box  office. 
■ 

Anniversary  Project 

The  70th  anniversary  of  the  Lock 
Haven  (Pa.)  Express  was  marked 
March  1  by  the  start  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  addition  to  the  plant 
to  house  a  20-page  press.  The 
present  12-page  press  has  been  in 
use  since  1931. 
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Idea  Session 
At  Convention 
Pays  in  Agate 

San  Francisco  —  A  convention 
payoff  of  a  monthly  dividend  of 
125,000  lines  of  classified  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Felix  Aberouette,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

That’s  the  February  total  added 
to  the  Chronicle  classified  linage 
from  use  of  an  idea  received  at 
the  Pacific  Coast  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Association’s  sessions  last 
fall.  There,  Thomas  E.  Monsen, 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  de¬ 
scribed  his  paper’s  “Action  Ads” 
campaign  with  “Benny  Beaver"  as 
the  symbol  of  activity. 

Mr.  Aberouette  conferred  with 
Mr.  Monsen  and  found  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  Chronicle  using 
the  complete  idea,  including  Benny 
and  his  promotional  messages. 

Classified  ran  as  high  as  16 
pages  in  one  Sunday  section  of 
the  Chronicle. 

Basic  feature  was  a  “three  ads 
for  $1”  offering  for  person  to 
person  copy.  The  Chronicle  stuck 
strictly  to  a  rule  that  no  business 
firm  could  use  this  column,  even 
if  the  articles  offered  were  for  sale  I 
privately  at  a  home.  j 

Results  included  contracts  for 
60  accounts  which  had  been  long 
sought.  The  final  tally  sheet 
showed  155,000  more  lines  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year  than  the  235,457 
lines  for  February,  1951. 

Mr.  Aberouette  made  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  normal  gain  the  paper 
has  been  showing,  which  was  26,- 
000  lines  for  January.  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  net  gain  to  be 
credited  to  Benny  Beaver  for  the 
29-day  month  was  125,000  lines. 

Entering  classified  from  the  ad-  * 
vertising  managership  of  the  Oak-  ! 
land  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer,  Mr. 
Aberouette  has  found  that  person¬ 
nel  also  pays.  The  staff  of  32  has 
been  increased  to  53. 

■ 

Stars  Announced 
For  Music  Festival 

Chicago  —  Rise  Stevens,  Metro¬ 
politan  opera  star;  Paul  Lavalla, 
band  conductor,  and  Will  Rossiter, 
85-year-oId  Chicago  music  publish-  . 
er  and  composer,  will  star  in  the 
23rd  annual  Chicagoland  Musk 
Festival,  Aug.  23,  sponsored  by 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc., 
and  directed  by  Philip  Maxwell. 

Eighteen  preliminary  festivals 
will  take  place  throughout  the 
country  prior  to  Aug.  23. 

■ 

Big  Bargain  Day 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Close  to 
15,000  column  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  two  C.B.D.  editions  af 
the  Commercial  Appeal  and  Mem- 
phis  Press-Scimitar,  including  • 
special  8-page  department  store 
section  with  color  on  page  1,  us**' 
ered  in  the  sixth  semi-annual  Com¬ 
munity  Bargain  Day  here  Feb.  21. 
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Case  of  William  Oatis 
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continued  from  page  10 


The  record  shows  the  whole 
trial  was  staged.  The  proceedings 
had  been  rehearsed  in  advance. 
The  court  interpreter  was  actually 
ahead  of  Oatis  on  his  testimony 
at  times. 

Simply  put,  Oatis  and  his  em¬ 
ployees  were  charged  with  engag¬ 
ing  in  “espionage"  as  part  of  a 
“conspiracy.”  By  the  definition  of 
“espionage"  in  the  law  of  that 
country  and  of  every  other  coun¬ 
try  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  report¬ 
ers,  whether  local  or  foreign,  are 
compelled  by  the  law  either  to 
function  as  mere  telegraph  opera¬ 
tors  to  transmit  government  hand¬ 
outs,  or  be  liable  for  prosecution 
as  spies. 

The  effect  is  to  destroy  freedom 
of  information  absolutely  by  the 
simple  device  of  making  the  col¬ 
lection  of  any  information  not 
gratuitiously  given  out  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  crime. 

Accordingly,  a  newsgathering 
and  disseminating  agency  is  ipso 
facto  an  espionage  agency.  The 
renowned  AsscKiated  Press,  with 
offices  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
is  categorically — and  without  the 
slightest  proof — classified  in  the 
record  here  as  an  espionage  agen¬ 
cy.  Hence,  any  reporter  employed 
by  the  Associated  Press  is  called  a 
spy  and  not  a  reporter. 

The  only  way  any  news  agency 
could  escape  the  indictment  as  an 
agency  of  espionage  is  to  trans¬ 
form  itself  into  a  mere  transmis¬ 
sion  office  for  the  Ministries  of 
Propaganda  and  Information  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  cannot  resist  emphasizing  that 
if  such  an  espionage  law  existed 
in  my  country,  the  Soviet  speakers 
would  not  be  able  to  find  any  quo¬ 
tations  from  our  newspapers  to 
buttress  their  propaganda  efforts. 

WWW 

William  Oatis  was  the  kind  of 
reporter  who  ran  down  the  facts 
about  vital  matters.  He  sought  all 
sides  of  a  story — official  and  un¬ 
official — c  h  e  c  k  i  n  g  and  double¬ 
checking  out  of  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  He  is,  therefore,  the  hero  of 
all  men  who  value  their  freedom. 

For  example,  you  can  see  in  this 
record  that  he  tried  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  the  recent  For¬ 
eign  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Mr.  Clementis.  For  making  in¬ 
quiries  Oatis  was  charged  with  es¬ 
pionage  and  spying.  V^y? 

Why  should  the  facts  about 
what  happened  to  Clementis  be 
kept  a  state  secret? 

Why  should  the  attempt  of 
bona  fide  reporters  to  find  out 
what  happens  to  leading  personali¬ 
ties  of  any  state  where  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  is  claimed  to 
be  paramount  be  regarded  as  spy¬ 
ing? 

Even  after  being  worked  over 
for  71  days,  what  did  Oatis  con¬ 
fess? 

He  confessed  to  doing  his  job 


as  a  good  reporter.  His  interroga¬ 
tors  insisted  that  good  reporting 
was  espionage — which,  of  course, 
it  is  in  Czechoslovakia.  So  Oatis 
confessed  that  he  was  guilty  of 
their  kind  of  espionage. 

The  Prosecutor  in  referring  to 
Oatis’  instructions  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  asked:  “They  are 
concerning  instructions  regarding 
details  about  the  anti-state  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Clementis  group  at  the 
time  considered  secret  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  What  steps  did  you 
take?’ 

“Oatis:  First  I  was  to  find  out 
if  Clementis  disappeared.  1  went 
to  the  American  Embassy  and  got 
in  touch  with  the  clerk,  Colclough, 
who  gave  me  the  address  and 
number  of  Clementis’  apartment. 
Then  1  went  back  to  the  office  and 
got  Svoboda  and  Wojdinek  (his 
employes)  to  go  with  me.” 

Prosecutor:  Why  did  you  take 
these  two  with  you? 

Oatis:  Because  they  could 

speak  Czech.” 

Prosecutor:  What  did  you  three 
do? 

Oatis:  We  were  investigating 
that  Clementis  was  not  in  his 
apartment.  We  learned  that  he 
was  not  there  and  that  security 
measures  had  been  taken.” 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  confession 
you  will  find  in  this  record.  The 
confession  of  a  reporter  doing  his 
job  well. 

*  <»  * 

Then  there  is  the  confession  on 
the  part  of  Oatis  that  he  visited  the 
airport  to  find  out  who  was  arriv¬ 
ing  and  who  was  going  away.  Our 
reporters  in  the  United  States 
watch  airports  as  a  routine  beat 
so  that  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  a  prominent  individual  to 
leave  our  capital  or  an  important 
city  without  it  being  known. 

Then  there  is  the  long  part  of 
the  record  which  deals  with  Oatis’ 
talks  with  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy.  This  is  understand¬ 
able  in  a  country  like  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  where  the  authorities 
force  foreigners  to  seek  the  com¬ 
pany  of  their  compatriots  or  be¬ 
come  hermits.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  record  I  have  before  me  to 
show  what  Mr.  Oatis  said  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Embassy 
which  might  incriminate  him?  No. 
He  just  did  the  natural  thing  of 
exchanging  ideas  with  his  friends 
in  the  Embassy. 

It  appears  from  this  record  that 
most  economic  data  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  is  in  the  category  of  state 
secrets  too.  I  don’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  why,  because  United  Nations 
members  are  supposed  to  furnish 
the  United  Nations  with  economic 
data. 

But  if  I  read  the  record  cor¬ 
rectly,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Oatis, 
like  all  reporters,  was  not  content 
to  stop  with  the  official  reports.  He 
wanted  to  check  on  some  of  these 
statements  on  economic  conditions. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record 
which  questions  the  facts  he  is 
presumed  to  have  found. 

These  are  in  substance  the 


proofs  of  Oatis’  crimes.  He  tried 
to  find  out  about  things  which 
were  classified  as  state  secrets  up- 
der  this  broad  definition  of  espion- 


Please  bear  in  mind  that  he 
was  not  a  Mata  Hari.  He  had  _no 
wiles  beyond  his  questioning  mind 
to  seek  out  information.  He  wsw 
trained  in  newsgathering  from  his 
youth,  and  had  the  habit  of  keep¬ 
ing  notes  on  everything  he  saw 
and  heard. 

Had  he  been  a  spy,  he  certainly 
would  have  been  a  unique  “spy." 
He  was  accused  of  being  a  “card- 
carrying  spy.”  He  was  accused  of 
carrying  a  membership  card  in  the 
“spy  profession.”  Consult  the  rec¬ 
ord.  See  this  charge  actually  made. 

There  was  introduced  in  evi¬ 
dence  an  old  identity  card,  issued 
by  the  American  Army  Japanese 
language  school  which  Oatis  had 
attended  as  a  soldier  in  1944-45 
as  evidence  that  he  was  no  ama¬ 
teur,  inexperienced  spy,  but  a  full- 
fledged  “card-carrying"  espionage 
agent.  It  was  never  explained  how 
Oatis’  short  course  in  the  Japanese 
language  prepared  him  to  carry 
on  espionage  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  fact  of  the  case  is,  William 
Oatis  was  never  trained  for  intelli¬ 
gence  work  of  any  kind,  but  for 
Army  service  in  Japan  after  the 
war. 

Can  you  imagine  a  spy  writing 
espionage  data  in  a  reporting  note¬ 
book  which  he  carries  around  with 
him,  together  with  the  card  that 
the  prosecutors  claimed  was  a  spy¬ 
ing  credential? 

*  *  * 

The  only  footnote  I  may  add 
to  this  whole  grotesque  perform¬ 
ance  is  one  little  human  interest 
item.  On  July  3,  Mr.  Oatis,  com¬ 
pletely  isolated  for  more  than  two 
months  from  his  friends,  not 
knowing  that  observers  from  his 
Embassy  were  present,  made  a 
little  plea  for  leniency.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  was  no  enemy 
of  the  working  people,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  wage-worker  himself. 
What  was  the  response  to  this 
plea? 

The  hand-picked  audience  in  the 
courtroom  laughed. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  laughter  is  the  new  Com¬ 
munist  reply  to  the  pleas  of  the 
ordinary  people  of  this  earth. 
Whether  they  ask  for  clemency  or 
for  disarmament,  the  response  is 
laughter.  The  people  of  the  world 
do  not  think  laughter  is  enough. 

Czechoslovakians  have  a  word 
for  freedom.  It  is  an  interesting 
coincident  that  the  name  of  one 
of  Oatis’  Czechoslovak  assistants 
who  was  tried  with  him  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  twenty  years  imprison¬ 
ment  was  Svoboda  (Svah-Bod-Ah) 
— the  Czechoslovak  word  for  free¬ 
dom.  “Svoboda”  is  now  illegal  in 
that  unhappy  country.  I  assure 
you — my  countrymen  will  never 
cease  to  protest  the  use  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Oatis  as  a  pawn  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  freedom  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 


S.  F.  Discister 
Plan  Tested  in 
4  Newspapers 

San  Francisco  —  Newspaper 
plant  preparations  for  disaster 
were  tested  here  Feb.  20  in  the 
citywide  civil  defense  drill. 

Plans  for  the  newspaper  partici¬ 
pation  were  completed  along  lines 
mapped  at  a  meeting  of  union  rep- 
resentativeli  with  E.  F.  Bitler,  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Each  department  of  each  of  the 
four  dailies  here  designated  their 
representative  to  time-check  the 
availability  of  shelters  and  to 
check  on  conditions. 

Outside  the  plants,  newspaper 
vehicles  joined  other  traffic  in 
parking  at  street  curbs  during  the 
15-minute  period.  Ed  Kneass,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  San 
Francisco’s  Disaster  Council,  said 
he  believed  the  newspaper  plant 
test  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation. 

Mr.  Kneass,  a  veteran  of  city 
desks  here  and  of  Associated 
Press,  described  newspaper  coop¬ 
eration  here  as  “a  real  civic  serv¬ 
ice.”  The  newspapers  set  the 
example  in  observance  themselves 
and  also  provided  full  information 
in  advance  and  complete  coverage, 
he  reported. 

■ 

Dailies'  Rates  Part 
Of  Agency  Ad  Guide 

The  1952  Advertisers  Rate  and 
Data  Guide  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  E.  H.  Brown  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Chicago,  and  is 
available  to  advertisers  without 
charge. 

The  52-page  ad  guide — 27th  an¬ 
nual  edition — lists  rates,  circula¬ 
tion,  closing  and  issuance  dates  for 
general,  farm,  mail  order  and  di¬ 
rect-selling  magazines,  and  “shop¬ 
ping  sections”  of  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

Daily  and  Sunday  display  rates 
of  newspajiers  in  cities  over  100,- 
000  population  are  included.  Com¬ 
plete  classified  ad  information  for 
all  leading  papers  is  tabulated  by 
population  and  also  by  sectional 
groupr:. 

« 

Dowd  Agency  Merged 
With  Burke  Associates 

Boston — The  John  C.  Dowd 
Advertising  Agency  has  absorbed 
the  Burke  Advertising  Associates. 

John  T.  Burke,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  former  company, 
is  a  vicepresident  of  the  Dowd 
firm  in  its  new  business  depart¬ 
ment,  while  Miss  Beatrice  A. 
Clark,  who  has  been  with  the 
Burke  firm  since  its  founding,  is 
now  an  account  executive  for 
Dowd. 

Present  accounts  of  the  Burke 
agency  including  R.  G.  Sullivan 
7-20-4  and  Dexter  Cigars,  will  be 
serviced  by  the  Dowd  organization, 
it  was  announced. 
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Names  Sought 
For  Advertising 

TT  II  £  __  RATES — consecutive  Inse 

nCClI  ox  X  Ctme  hiti-atiuxs  wanted 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  <n«ertio„* 

should  be  in  the  Advertising  Hall  2  .60 

of  Fame?  ^  over  .40 

Founded  by  the  Advertising  «Utni>tion  wanted  Ads  payable 

Federation  of  America,  located  in  in  advance.  ns- 

the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 

and  voted  upon  bv  modern-dav  ad-  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charg 

_ ,  ,  „  ,,  ,  Ip88  commission.  (Inquire  for  ri 

\ertising  leaders,  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1 

through  its  committee  chairman,  abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  di 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  Wall  Street  strictest  confidence.  Deadline 

Journal,  has  announced  the  open-  • 

ing  of  its  1952  nominations.  Clos-  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ing  date  is  April  15.  ^  - - - 5 — r— - 

In  the  three  vears  since  its  in-  ,  ..  — 

auguration  the  Hall  has  achieved 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 


SITCATIDNS  WANTED  AU.  OTHER  ClASSIFirATIONS 

Insertions  Line  Rate  InHertiuns  Line  Rate 

1  S65  1  SI  .00 

2  .60  2  .96 

3  .46  3  .90 

4  3nd  over  .40  4  and  over  .86 

aitnation  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  for  20  and  62  time  rates. 

In  advance.  Char«re  Orders  Accepted. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders'  Identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P  M 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Proinotioii  Services _ 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  YODR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  bscomt 
YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up  grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  tVant  Ad  Selling  plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month's  release  brings  yon  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-iell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-etimulatora. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  ieeae 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
Yon  More  Money  NOW. 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  P>»n* 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  4",  Fla, 


impressive  stature  and  has  become 


ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 


WESTERN  DAILY,  unopposed  and  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

isolated  field,  haying  high  level  of  jjq  YOU  NEED  HELP  getting  pages 


the  highest  posthumous  honor  to  P-  O-  Box  627,  San  Fernando,  Calif,  economy,  most  desirable  area  for  sue-  gtereotypira  at  press  time!  Our 
be  Gained  bv  an  advertising  man  ★★30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  vess  and  for  living.  Cash  required  One  service  offering  100  two  and 

-T-u  1?  r._'  au'ertising  man.  ,^Y.  Stypes.  625  M.irkct  Street.  Million.  three-line  fillers  prevents^  delayM 

isco  .V.  California.  TTrc-c-ni.- 


Ti.  r  '  .oruiur  ...... three-line  fillers  prevents  delayed 

I  hUS  far  17  men  have  been  g.gn  Francisco  .V.  California.  t-  .  ,  nresa  runs  and  overtime.  W^.^1.* 

named  frorn  the  hundreds  nomi-  CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEENIES  high  tverof "economy  a“rea  Oma1ta'^Nlbr«^^^ 

nated  by  advertising  clubs,  groups  j-  -A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue  means  success.  Beautiful  country. 

and  associations  as  well  as  by  in-  - ^ Cash  required  $350,ooo.  || _ ; _ _ _ 


particulars. 

Cartoons 


and  associations  as  well  as  by  in-  - '■•‘‘lu*''®'!  $350, ooo.  part  eu  ars. _ _ 

dividuals.  However,  those  who  Establ^hed  1914.  ’  Newfpaper'8"'honght  IDAHO  WEEKLY  for  $18,000  with  !  _ Cartoons  Ft 

were  nominated  and  not  elected  in  and  sold  without  publicity.  gross  of  $21,000.  Cash  down  $10,000.  I  _ 

previous  years  are  again  eligible  daily  newspaper  PROPERTIES.  O"'?'  $60.  Action  is  needed —  "SEEMS  TO  ME" 

for  election  thk  vonr  fliiHoov  vote  Nation-wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego-  retiring. 

(  A' >  t  '  ,  •  tiations  handled  in  strictest  confidence  MOVTtvt  WTcirk-T  v  a  a  -i  FDITOKI \l.  PACK  re 

/or  candidates,  not  against.)  and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R.  \  y-  ?’'•  HoV,  fiXre  avuilahl.-  1 

Except  for  the  first  two  years,  SlL^aUas  ?ir^:th""$9;o"^*o!'‘‘l:afh  ^lown'^Lai!".':^  I’aoo!!^ ‘circulation.  It’s 

when  10  and  5  were  elected  re-  ^  ’  o  -  arranged,  will  consider  some  real  a  f'a' 

spectively,  limitations  on  size  have  rfsS.  't^men^^s  S:^,Tf?‘ou7"o?  ./ea"  ‘ 

forced  the  committee  to  restrict  312  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver,  Colo.  ‘ 

elections  to  two  in  any  given  year.  FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  A^nfura.  Calif.  ■  —  j 

The  two  who  will  be  mmeH  thiv  notliing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide.  _  _  _ 1  crsonai 

year  .ill  be  chosen  on  a  basis  of  SK"  "  r",:  SrS;'’;ilh;S,rVJS  %lT.: 

special  achievement  and  service  in  len  feighner  a(JENCY  f,nn,  $i.r,.ooo  to  .$65,ono.  Baiiev-  HELP  WAI 

the  up-building  and  advancement  P:l®asant.  Krchbiel  Newspa,ppr  Service.  Box  396.  . 


oin  uasn  nown  can  ne  i  '  - -  ,  ^«.winr  ipr.nt. 

arranged.  Will  consider  some  real  a  trial  run  to  pro  e  il^  ^FHitor  &  Pub- 
estate  as  part  payment.  The  job  de- 1  i'."'.'’- 
parlments  may  be  left  out  of  deal. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 


sas,  Colorado.  Illinois.  Iowa.  N-hras 
ka.  from  $1.7.000  to  $65,000.  Bailey 


-f  _ 1  -  ,  uvtuia  .Mjaaie  west  papers  soia  rigui. 

of  the  social  and  economic  values  jjg  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Towe 


Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  Kreiibiel  Newspaper  Serviee.  Box  396 

GOOD  Middle  West  papers  sold  right.  Salina.  Kansas. 


of  advertisine. 


To  qualify  for  election  he  (or  Michigan. 


she)  must  have  been  deceased  at 


least  two  years  prior  to  the  Feder-  dimate  are  good! 


MID-WEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Herman  H.  Koch 

2610  Nebraska  St.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Appraisers  —  Liquidators 


ation’s  48th  .Annual  Convention  ^  OABB^^T 

June  8-11.  Nominations  must  be  newsTapS  ' 

made  on  forms  for  that  purpose  Herman  H.  Koch 

available  from  Mr.  Hodges  at  AFA  2610  Nebraska  St.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Headquarters,  330  West  42nd  Newspaper  Appraisers 

Street,  New  York  36.  newspaper  appraisals 

All  nominations  should  be  ac-  BROTHER 

cornpanied  by  a  short  biography  newspaper  valuations 
or  the  Ctrndidste  and  a  statement  Tax  and  all  other  pnrposea. 

of  the  achievements  for  which  the  A.  s.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

candidate  is  believed  to  be  quali-  o®®«" .  Avenne^Brookiyn.  N._Y. 

fied  for  election.  Anyone  who  has  printcrait’representatives 
served  United  States  advertising  is  277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
eligible.  He  need  not  be  American-  Pnhiiahing  and  Printing  Plsntt 
hnrn  STANDARD  APPRAISAL  00. 

,-7  1.  «  Church  Street 

The  17  whose  names  are  now  N,.w  York.  N  Y. 

engraved  on  the  plaque  in  the  Ad-  Puhliratinns  for  Sale 

vertising  Club  of  New  York  are:  daily  nkwspapkrs  available 
F.  Wayland  Ayer,  Rollin  C.  cai.tfornta.  $i.6oo  ooo. 

Ayres,  Stanley  Clague,  Cyrus  H.  york' 

K.  Curtis,  William  C.  D’Arcy,  Al-  hKN^’syVw.iNiA  $210,000. 
fred  W.  Erickson,  Benjamin  new  England.  $300,000. 
Franklin,  William  H.  Johns,  Lewis  pT/OTUDA^  $V50  000*^’°*^°' 

B.  Jones,  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Utah.  $600,000. 

Theodore  F.  McManus,  James  H. 

T-J  -  -X-  .«  TlyT.TNOTS.  $1.. 500000. 

McGraw,  Edwin  T.  Meredith,  Virginia.  $100000. 

John  Irving  Romer,  Merle  Sidener,  OREGON.  .$575,000. 

Walter  A.  Strong,  and  John  Wana-  pRxv^J;y"v.AN/’rn'25  000 
maker.  AiissouRl.  $120,060. 


Agency,  1807  South  Shore.  Holland.  COUNTY 

Michigan  ■‘'EAT  WEEKLY.  Small  but  netting 

-  '  vFWghAPFT? -  man  wife  $5,000  annually  and  can 

/XXT  T>  -a  O  NEWSPAPER  grow  moderately.  $11,000  with  huild- 

()N  Pacific  Coast  where  hnsinegg  and  |„g  gg,]  apartment,  or  $9,000  business 
dunate  ®''®r8<^>  alone,  half  down  in  cash.  Bailey-Kreh- 

ono>7  n  3.  K.  GABBER  1  >,ir]  Xpwspaper  Service,  Box  88,  Nor- 

3937  Orange. _ Riverside,  Cal.  Kansas 


OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  hnsinegg  and 


jjor),  ^  OWN  a  Daily  nr  Weekly  newspaper 

Siniix  Citv  Iowa  'O  prosperous,  fast-growing  Canada. 

^  Weeklies  $30  000  up.  Dailies  $100,000 

ppratsers  up.  Any  provinee.  Terms  arranged. 

PPR.MSALS  Bindley  &  Parrott.  Publishers’  Con- 

'HERS  snltants.  5619  Dnnbar  Street.  Van- 

Y  eoMver  13,  Canada. 


Personals 


HELP  WANTED 


EFKOPE.VN  Eilition  of  The 
Stars  and  Siripi’s  will  cele¬ 
brate  loth  birthday  18  April 
1952.  Need  help  from  ex- 
staff  ors  (both  wars)  in  put¬ 
ting  out  anniversary  -  ijiple- 
riient.  Send  pix  and  story  of 
yourself  and  editions  *  on 
whieh  you  worked  to  Manag¬ 
ing  F.ditnr.  Stars  and  Stripes, 
AI’O  175.  c/o  Postmaster 
New  A’ork. 


Printing  Services 


Publishing  and  Printing  PlsnU  you  have  $10  nnn  nr  ran  get  it.  Box  ^.ew.ininer  with  Diiolex  Rotary  prei* 

STANDARD  APPRA^AL  00.  900.  Editor  &  Publisher, _  ^>01?  to  {:.;rdle\?i;;?osUion  anl  p^int- 

New  York  ^Y  *  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA:  Rich  ing  (or  printing)  of 

'  ‘  .  r  ^  m  '  agricnltiiral  area.  Two  machine  shop,  loid  or  standard.  CapacUy  48  tahlo 

Puhliratinns  for  Sale  Gross  $33,000.  $10,000  handles.  .Tack  or  24  standard  pages.  Color  1st  ana 

‘^PAPKRS  AVAILABLE  L.  Stoll  A-  .Assoeiates.  4958  Alelrose  last  page.  Plant  equipped  with  t^- 

TA  $1  600  000  Ave..  Ia)s  Angeles  29,  California.  typesetter  operation.  Ample  office  sp^ 

i..\vh  $650  non  _  on  Ist  floor  lor  Editorial  staff  ot  ruir 

x.  $155,000.  Piihlications  Wanted 

'.\VTA  $010  nnn  -  Publiaher. 


$10  000  DOAYN  buys  exclusive  xveek-  TABLOID  Newspapers,  circnlaM  print- 

ly  newspaper  in  growing  industrial  ed.  VERY  reasonable.  Write  Box  . 
town  Mid-South.  Only  one  other  paper  Yopkers,  New  York. 

in  county.  Located  town  about  6,600  - 

and  growing  rapidly,  largest  in  coun-  \i#i-ri  iiei 

ty.  New  linotype.  No  .answers  unless  MOVE  IN  WITH  US! 

you  send  statement  from  your  hanker  PROSPEROUS  Central  Illinois  daily 

bnn  vT-'‘,  *’?  "T?"ki-’'i,'''"’  '''*  **■  newspaper  with  Duplex  Rotary  pre» 

900.  Editor  &  Puhlisher.  »,.„ai„  .nmoosifion  and  orint- 


DAILY  NEW 


Ia)s  Angeles  29,  California. 


Piihlications  Wanted 


CALIFORNIA.  $1.600  000.  Aye..  Iais  Angeles  29,  California.  ^  "  U  .  w  Pub- 

NEAV  ENGI.AND.  $650,000.  '  -  ?."  I*"  A 

NEAV  A'ORK.  $155,000.  Piihlicatlons  Wanted  U*"?.*.'-®?’ 

PENNSA'LA'ANIA.  $210  000.  -  Publiaher. 

NEW  ENGLAND.  $300,000.  ;  - — 

«V-n  EXPERIENCED  small  town  _ Press  Engineers _ _ 

UTAH  $6nnnoo"”'  publisher  wishes  to  buy  daily  ICNVAI  C  niYOM  CCi 

1  $600  <m.  in  6,000  to  8.000  population  LOYAL  b.  DIXON  OU. 

TT  I  Pref®®  York  state.  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTOR8 

VTPPTVT  1  si'nn  non  '  Ohio  or  northern  Indiana.  Re-  Diamantling — Moving — Erecting 

nni.'i'rix' '  V- non plies  held  strictlv  eonflden-  Newspaper  Conveyor  Intallationi 

ViTQcAi'PT’^iiVn  nnn  tial.  Box  832,  Editor  &  Pub-  Service  Nationwide 

PF\x^«v?vavt2’  $^-95  000  >‘»‘'®®-  7M  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  CalU. 

AUSsin-Ar  Vl20.pOo""  ”°"  OHarle.ton  8-9042  -  Sunset  1-4676 

TnqTiiVers^m'i?srnSL’lify*fn  firs”  letter  "J  J’"''* 


EXPERIENCED  small  town 
puhlisher  wishes  to  buy  daily 
in  6,000  to  8.000  population 
class.  Prefer  New  York  state, 
Ohio  or  northern  Indiana.  Re¬ 
plies  held  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  832,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Press  Engineers _  . 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTOR8 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Intallationi 
Service  Nationwide 

788  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calu. 
OHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4576 


ww*  »  »  T>  Inquirers  must  qualify  in  first  lettei 

Minutes  lor  Press  on  financial  ahnity. 

Greenwich,  Conn. — The  Board  ^may^ ’brothers'' 

of  Estimate  and  Taxation  has  insti-  New-spaper  Brokers 

tilted  a  new  policy  of  providing  _ Binghamton.  N.  Y, _ 

the  press  with  printed  copies  of  Hobbs  Flare,  weekly 


minutes  of  board  meetings. 


.Awi^  or  rart.  prontahip  amail  naiir.  X  ;^T  W  .  •  ix- 

Box  95.  Now.ata.  Oklahoma,  bank  ref-  Printing  Machineix 

erence.  experienced.  Ridgewood.  New 

'  Jersey.  RI  6-4262.  _ 

FijHUOtloM  Smk'M  Maintenance,  Service, Repairs,  Erectlo* 

_ ningnamton.  .-x,  t, _ I  50  MONET  Making  Ideas  for  telling  SAM  8.  PUNTOLILLO 

EY)R  S.ALE.  Hobbs  Flare,  weekly,  newspaper  advertising.  48  page  hook,  $11  Lincoln  Are.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J- 
good  job  shop.  Terms.  Hobbs,  New  i  only  $1.00.  Press  Pubiishing  Co.,  Box  8PB01ALIZINO  in  Duplex  and 
Mexieo  I  28,  Prairie  du  Ohien,  Wisconsin.  Qoaa  Fiat -Bed  Webt 
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> 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


E.  P.  WAIjL^AN  h  CO. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composmg  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newsprint 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room  _ 


- - LIXOTTPES  and  Intertrpes  Modeli  CANADIAN  Newaprint,  original  mill  ,  ,  ,,-r  .1^1-  nni-rr 

Machinists.  Mayers,  Erecto™,  Repairs,  5.  8,  14,  26.  Intertjrp**  B— O— OSM.  shipment,  any  sixe  rolls,  carload  lou  A  UN  T  HOE  PRESS 

Milntenance,  Erection*.  *11  type*  of  thoroughly  rebuilt.  *lso  many  good  at  attractive  oricea.  March  thip- 

-  tinorl  maisliinAw  mwwIImKlA  _ ^  _  _  ji  _ _  i _ 1.2 _  tT 


preases,  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tsl.  3-4164,  075  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Dly.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  •  Moring  •  Erecting 

Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONO  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  T.  14,  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


used  machines  ayailable  attractively  ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In-  evwTTnsT  rnt-off  2 

priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North-  quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 

em  Machine  works,  3i23  North  Fourth  Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  “ii  ^iw**ru!« 

St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania.  St^et,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  ?“•  ^’*'***’ *  *““****•*•  ^' 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  four  main  and  _  I  “*  *  ' 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED  j  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATK 

Machine  in  fine  condition,  producing  ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  Sixe.  All  type  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  «.  i. 
all  ad  work  on  average  14  page  paper.  Print  Papers.  Algonquin  4-8726,  N.  Y.  _ — - 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


Most  magaxines  will  have  mats.  Mohr 
Lino  Saw  almost  new.  For  information 


ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 


write  R.  R.  Cronise,  Democrat-Herald,  offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Op., 
Albany,  Oregon.  115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 


HOE'PANOOAST  PRESS 


115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone  |  4-OODPLE  all  reversible  cylinder  32 


Complete  Plants 


Evergreen  6-6505. 


64  page  21)4"  cut-off  will  print  three 
color  and  black  either  or  both  sides 


WANT  TO  CONTRACT  at  market  jheet.  Ideal  for  regular  newspaper  or 
price  for  1,306  of  newsprint  per  ciomic  work,  uses  7/16"  plate 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc.  PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  CINCINNATI  RECORD 
Web.  Offset.  Flat  Bed  Experts  ^hio 


year  on  5  year  basis.  Must  have  avail- 
ability  for  gradual  increase.  M.  1. 1  i..,. 
Hall,  1006 — 13th  St.,  Lubbock,  Texaa. 


and  regular  newspaper  printing  blan- 


AMERICAN  STANDARD 
WHITE  NEWSPRINT 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


We  will  preaaea  Available  in  any  size  page  wide.  24  pages  atraigh 

Ota  Xfi.  n  V  STEREO  ROL1.S  OR  SHEETS  pages  collect.  ,  _ 

_ Phone  spring  7-1740  •  '  ’  FuV  c'l.S  Domestic  or  Export  ^'i^b.t„"?i‘re.**rTstfnd^  ' 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  hoF  Monorail  Saw  &  Trim^ier _ KC  Regular  source  of  supply.  Prompt  BOTH  presses  AC  Drive  and  com 

aasembling,  entire  newspaper  plants.  WKSFI  Tiasaw  *ntl  Tlrill _ \r  shipment.  Spot  or  long  term  tonnage  Excellent,  now  operating.  2 — !4 

Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  ofvtrtfUOAL  Scorcher  tubular  available.  Box  632,  Editor  A  Publisher,  mail  folders.  Box  807,  Editor  A 


HOE  Simplex  Press,  22%"  cut-off  2 
.Available  in  any  sixe  page  wide,  24  pages  straight,  48 

RULI-S  OR  SHEETS  pages  collect. 

Domestic  or  Export  HUE  4  unit  Press  2i3-9/16"  cut-off 

substructure,  roll  stands. 

R»»gular  source  of  supply.  Prompt  BOTH  presses  AC  Drive  and  complete, 
shipment.  Spot  or  long  term  tonnage  Excellent,  now  operating.  2 — !4  pag® 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 


router,  3  tons  stereo  metal 

COMPOSING  ROOM 


Photo-Engraving  Equipmgnt 


8626 — 31  St.,  Long  laland  City  1,  N.Y.  1  4  MODEL  8  Linotypes — .Serial  Noa. 
STlllwell  6-0068-0066  30,000  —  40.000,  1  Electric,  3  Gas 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Addressing  Equipment _ 


El.l  IdTT 

.\DDRESSING  EQUIPMENT 

Purchased  in  1650.  Used  two  months 
—like  new.  For  4"  x  4-3/32"  Jumbo 
Stencil: 


C  O  M  P  L  E  T  S 

30,000 -- 40.000,  i  Electric,  3  Gas  PHOTO  ENGRAVING 

Pots.  AC  Motors  .l-kl-r 

MODEL  E  Elrod,  Gas  Pot.  AC  Motor  DEPARTMENT 

ELECTRIC  Romelt  Furnace — '1,000  Lb. 

Bottom  Pour  with  4  Watercooled  OP  THE  Former  SOUTHWEST 
Molds.  CITIZEN 

2  VAXDERCOOK  Roller  Proof  Presses  In  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

WESEL  Power  Galley  Proof  Press 

14  WESEL  Steel  Makeup  Turtles  ALL  Chemeo — 2)4  year  old  equip- 

;t8  STEREO  Steel  Chases — 6-coliimn  ment  with  the  excaption  of  the  camera 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 


LENGTH  ent-off  23-8/16" 

OP  THE  Former  SOUTHWEST  5 — 16  PAGE  Balcony  type  nniU 

CITIZEN  i  Rubber  Rollera,  Ink  Pumpa 

In  Lake  Charles,  Lonisiana  I  Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 

2 — C-H-Conveyors,  1  double  Folder 

ALL  Chemeo — 2)4  year  old  equip-  2 — AO  Motor  Drive#  Pull  Automatle 


13  TONS  Linot}"pc  Metal  which  was  on  lease.  For  further  information  write 

MISCELLANEOUS  SHOP  AND  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  n  wT42?i^Kw\o?k^i8. 


which  was  on  lease. 


^xcii:  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

1  f-  Q  .  rnrr.  .jj  DESKS.  Chairs.  Fans.  Chr-ckwriters, 

^  SifiT'oY  Addrc.sser  Safe,  Fluorescent  Fixtures.  Pa- 


500  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Ph.  BR  6-1132 


with  Selector  Analyier 
2  UNDERWOOD  Typewriters 
2  DD  Hand  Addresserettea 
1  DIAL  Selector  Punch 
1  H.AND  Crank  Moistener 
1  35  DRAWER  Steel  Cabinet 

GRIT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 

_ Composing  Room _ 

MODEL  K  LINO.  Good  for  standby 
or  trainees.  $700.  Kellogg  Type-O- 
writer  keyboard  $675.  Mainline  Nevfa- 

paperg,  Portage,  Pennsylvania. _ ' 

FOR  SALE — Two  Teletypewriter  Per¬ 
forators,  practically  new,  guaranteed 
>n  perfect  working  order.  W.  G. 
ptroud,  Tupelo  (Misa.)  Jonmal. 

S.ALE:  Model  26  Linotype,  No. 
51143.  Model  14  Linotype,  No.  31481. 
Extra  molds  and  type.  Also  extra  mag¬ 
axines.  Five  gas  monomelts,  reasonably 
priced.  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evansville 
Printing  Corporation,  Evanaville,  Ind. 

STEP  UP  PRODUCTION!  Replace 
muired  keyboard  letters  with  Mc¬ 
Kinley  g  Acetate  Letters.  Complete 
set.  ineliiding  foreign  accents.  186 
mrarters.  $3.00  complete.  H.  «.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  p.  o.  Box  325,  Anderson, 
Inuiana.  I 


Steel  Safe,  Flnoreseent  Fixtures,  Pa-  ENGRAVING  PLANT,  Full  page  ca¬ 
per  Balers.  5  H.P.  Kellogg  .Air  Com-  paeity,  full  dark  room  equipment.  DII  j 
pressor.  Dumb  IVaiter,  4-Drnwer  enlarger,  whirler,  tanks,  carbon  and  i 
Steel  File  Cabinets,  Water  Coolers,  Hood  lights,  vacuum  frame,  metal  cut- 
Galleys.  Platform  Scale,  Addresso-  ter,  8  x  20  engraving  camera,  and  lots 
graph,  Steel  Lockers,  Hand  Trucks,  of  supplies.  Cost  $3,000  less  than  3 
Fire  Extinguishers.  Pitney-Bowes  years  ago,  used  very  little:  all  for 


Postage  Meter. 


$2,250,  f.o.b.  Oklahoma.  M.  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 


EVERYTHING  PRICED  TO  SELL 


All  OffrriMi  Subject  to  Prior  Sail* 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
320  East  Third  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ritoiif:  Main  420.1 


Mail  Room  F.qiiipment 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors 
Speedaiiniat  Mailing  Machines 

For  information  inquire 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 

Newsfile  Binders 


price.  Write  The  Derrick  Publishing 
f’oiiipiiiiy.  Gil  City,  Pennsylvania. 


Press  Room 


OCTUPLE  UNIT  PRESS 

4  Hoe  16  iiage  Units 

Substructure — Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps  -Quick  Lockup 
Double  Folder  with  Conveyors 
.AC  Full  .Iiilomatic  Motor  Drive 
I.engtii  Cutoff  23-9/16  inches 

For  information  inquire 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC.j 

.  11  West  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 


Indians.  '  . . .  . . |  O.  J.  FORMAN  CO.  WANTED  TO  BUY 

To  vrwv-mis — ; - - -  NEWSFILE  Binders  —  Monmouth.  HI.  DUPI.EX  Rotary  Newspaper  FOLDER. 

.’  P*  Regal  and  Bold,  CUSTOM  BUILT  —  OUARANTHBD  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

loiind  condition.  $75  each.  Will  ship  - — - 

nPProval.  Richard  E.  Sylte,  AI/IKR  BOOKBINDING  COMPANY  24  PAGE  UNITUBE 

-■>  No.  Tslman.  Chicago  45.  Ill.  178  Norman  St.,  W.  Springfield,  Mass.  PRESS 

d  COMPLETE  FONTS  of  714  noint  Newspaper  Pilea  and  pe-  complete  stereotype  machinery. 

ExeeUior  with  Bold  Pace  '2  ^  unit  niodieals  onr  specialty. 

••nt  128  count  matrices  All  new—  MAKERS  of  (clear  view)  loose  leaf  Box  724,  Mitor  A  Publisher 

never  used.  Contrasted.  Write  or  call  and  magaxines. _ _ 

■ottlieb.  Davenport.  Iowa  Newspapers. 

SALE,  2  used.  Model  25  Lino-  - New^rtat -  New.p.'i.r  Pr®. xe. 

$«on’"7“"^i.‘‘'’,"'R'’r'*  **"  ?"•  NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE  NewxLper  Conveyors 

in?  a*  pot  *1000.  Also  Box  1840  Relat^  EUipment 

Linotype  with  elec  Editor  A  Publixher  Related  Equipment 

oquipppH - — -  t  OYAI  Q  niVOM  PO 

»»th  molH*  mats  and  mawinps.  8TAVDAKD  NKWSPRINT.  Roll*—  LUYAL  b.  UlAUIN 

rrires  melude  motors.  A.  B.  I.«ddiek,  sheets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printing  I  Newspaper  Prexi  Erectors 

tlxily  Press,  Pontiac  12.  papers.  Have  35".  .52 '4".  70".  80”  738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  CalU. 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publlaher. 
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I  USED 

I  GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Plat  Bed  Presses 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  Street 
Chicago  8,  Illinoie 

G.  E.  25  H.P.  220  volt,  60  cycle.  8 
phase,  AC,  single  motor  friction  prexd 
drive  with  drum  speed  controller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  prase 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b. 
Waterbiiry. 

THE  EASTERN  COIiOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

Waterbury  20.  Connecticut 

MODEL  E  Duplex  Plat  Bed  Press. 

•  .Available  May  19.52. 

MODEL  .\B  Duplex  Flat  Bed  press. 

Available  at  once. 

24  PAGE  hoe  rotary  single  width 
%  folder. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

.'■00  Filth  .\ve.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 
Editor  A  Publlaher 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 


USED 

Newspaper  Presses 
Newspaper  Conveyors 
Related  Equipment 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 


_ Stereotype _ 

I  DUPLEX  heavy  duty  mat  roller 
I  CL.AYBOURN  precision  proof  press 
i  HOE  Monorail  saw  and  trimmer 
I  HOE  and  GOSS  8  column  flat  casting 
I  boxes 

HOE  plate  finishing  machines  all  aises. 
i  METAL  pots,  ail  sises 
STEREOTYPE  and  flat  bed  chases 
NEW  Nolan  5  column  electric  flat  east¬ 
ing  box. 

PRICED  TO  MOVE  QUICKLY 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Ph.  BR  9-118$ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  | 
Stereotype 

FOR  SALE 

SOOTT  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat  Roller. 
1  ^  AND  3-Ton  Hoe  Metal  Pots. 

CLAY  BOURN  Precision  Flat  Shaver. 
HOE  double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
FLAT  &  Curved  Plate  Routers. 
CURVED  Shavers  &  Casting  Boxes. 
LARGE  Quantity  Cutler  Hammer  Con¬ 
veyor  Sections. 

24-PAGE  Hoe  Newspaper  Press. 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
_ (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) _ 

STEiREOTYPERS  band  saw  for  sale. 

reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. _ 

NEW  CENTRIFUGAL  SCORCHER, 
AO,  60  cycle,  220.  Replaced  by  other 
equipment  before  being  used.  The 
Virginian,  Covington,  Virginia. _ 


WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  22%  inch  Plate, 
with  8-Ton  AC  Electric  Furnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate 
and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-9/16 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AC  Electric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  Autoplate  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-9/16  inch 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Color  Plate  Pre-Rogister  Ma¬ 
chine  for  23-9/10  inch  plates.  New 
Condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESaES 
LINOTYPES — INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Metal  pot  about  8,600  Ibe. 
Sta-Hi  eeoreher,  paper  conveyor.  Mat 
roller.  Box  4216,  Editor  h  Publisher. 
WANTED:  Semi-Automatic  control  for 
a  Duplex  1  on  1  16-page  Tulmlar 

Press.  Oourier,  Lincoln,  IlUnois. _ 

NEW  OR  USED  Teletypesetter  reper¬ 
forators  and  Model  20  printers.  Box 

849,  Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANT  16  OR  24  PAGE  Duplex  Tu¬ 
bular  Press.  Want  good  press  with  AC 
motor  equipment  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  inspect.  Box  No. 
810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Administrative _ 

OPPORTUNITY  OPEN  for  man  who 
can  run  a  printing  establishment  do¬ 
ing  rotary  press  work,  circulars, 
comics,  newspaper  publications.  Indi¬ 
cate  training,  experience,  and  salary. 
Box  941.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ A  rtists — Cartoonists _ 

YOUNG  MAN.  editorial  artist  thor- 
oughly  experienced  for  re-touching  lay¬ 
outs,  sketching  and  some  cartooning. 
Morning  paper  located  middle  west, 
city  350.000  population.  One  man  job, 
top  salary.  State  age,  submit  refer¬ 
ences.  which  will  be  checked  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  work.  Box  930,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

_ Circulation _ 

AGGRESSIVE  New  Hampalure  after¬ 
noon  dally,  ten  thousand  circulation, 
needs  experienced  aseistant  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  All  details  first  letter  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected.  Box  722,  Edi- 

tor  k  Publisher. _ 

STRONG  daily  and  Sunday,  30,000 
circulation,  can  use  experienced,  ag¬ 
gressive  display  salesman.  Good  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  essential.  Ohallenging  as¬ 
signment.  Write  giving  details  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  831,  Edi- 

tor  t  Publisher. _ 

OIROULATION  MANAGER,  for  mid¬ 
west.  9.000  circulation  dally,  with  a  6 
evening  and  Sunday  operation.  Prefer 
man  experienced  in  the  small  newspa¬ 
per  field,  but  will  consider  second  man 
who  is  ready  to  move  up.  Box  700, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

CircnlAtton 

CIROUL.4TION  MANAGER  WANTED 
by  company  publishing  six  day  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspapers  in  beauti¬ 
ful  upstate  New  Y'ork  City,  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  25,000  daily.  Posi¬ 
tion  now  available.  Experienced  man, 
capable  of  furnishing  highest  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  Box  934,  Editor 
and  Pubiisher,  for  immediate  appoint- 

ment. _ 

FLORIDA  daily  needs  promotion 
minded  progressive  district  manager 

— well  versed  sound  circulation  prin¬ 

ciples — not  afraid  of  work — exceUent 
opportunity  advancement.  Beautiful 
city — excellent  climate.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  age,  experience,  salary  require- 
ments  Box  913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

51  AN  QUALIFIED  for  Country  Super¬ 
visor.  $80.00  per  week  plus  mileage 
and  expenses.  Experience  in  South. 
Must  be  willing  to  do  routine  can¬ 
vassing  and  work  of  roadmen.  Write 
giving  past  experience  and  employer 
references  to  .4.  D.  Potter,  Box  950, 

Montgomery,  Alabama. _ 

M-AN.AGER  for  3-paper  weekly  group: 
one  ABC,  one  paid  non-ABC,  one  free 
ready  for  conversion  to  paid.  $70  week 
plus  percentage  of  all  sales.  Write: 
Publisher,  848  Market  North,  Canton, 
Ohio. _ 

OPENING  FOR  Midwestern  circula¬ 
tion  solicitor,  4,500  daily,  group  in¬ 
surance,  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  sal¬ 
ary.  expense  and  bonus  arrangements. 
Tribune,  Pratt,  Kansas. _ 

WANTED — CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER,  live  wire,  draft-exempted.  In 
charge  of  department  for  Philadelphia 
weekly  newspaper.  Familiar  with  ABC. 
Permanent  position  and  future  to  a 
man  interested  in  his  position.  Must 
be  hard  worker  and  able  to  assume 
full  responsibility.  The  Guide,  3160 
Kensington  Avenue,  Philadelphia  34, 
Pennsylvania. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  aggressive  4  paper  weekly  combi¬ 
nation  in  New  Jersey’s  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  Delaware  Valley.  Combined  circu¬ 
lation  over  15,000.  Write  experience, 
age,  present  earnings  to  Sunbeam 
Publishing  Co.,  Salem,  New  Jersey,  or 
call  Salem  1600. 


_ Classified  Advertisiiig 

CLASSIFIED 

TELEPHONE  SALESPEOPLE 

OPPORTUNITY  to  join  growing  staff, 
aggressive  hard-hitting  organisation. 
Salary  and  liberal  bonus  arrangement. 
Amiable  working  companions  in  air- 
conditioned  office.  Insurance,  hospital¬ 
ization,  paid  vacations.  Write  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  present  earnings,  reason  for 
making  change  to  Chester  Kneller, 
CAM,  New  Orleans  Item,  P.  O.  Box 
1060,  New  Orleans  4,  Louisiana. 


$7,800.00  to  $10,000.00 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

30-40  Years  of  Age 

UNUSU.AL  oipportunity  for  hard-hit¬ 
ting  man  experienced  in  directing 
classified  department  on  second  paper. 
If  you  are  interested  in  joining  ag¬ 
gressive  newspaper  in  large  southern 
city,  write  full  details. 

Box  902,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WE  OFFER  splendid  opportunity  for 
young,  aggressive  classified  manager 
with  proven  record.  Staff  of  fpur. 
13,000  circulation.  Write  J.  P.  Hughes, 
The  New  Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  giving  complete  background, 
references. 


_ Display  Adverfiqinit 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  who 
wants  to  advance  to  manager.  Small 
city  daily  in  Rocky  Mountains.  Give 
experience,  age,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Box  825,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Diiplay  Advcrtblng _ 

AD  MAN  on  afternoon  daily  in  Virgi¬ 
nia.  No  eompetition.  8,000  circulation. 
Selling  and  layout.  Permanent  position, 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Limited 
experience  necessary.  Box  703,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Ws 
have  a  vacancy  on  our  Retail  Sales 
Staff  for  a  fully  experienced  man  of 
40  or  under.  If  yon  have  a  good  sales 
record  and  are  capable  of  producing 
attractive  layouts  and  can  write  force¬ 
ful  copy,  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
become  associated  with  one  of  the 
greatest  publications  in  the  Nation 
(Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday). 
Earnings  commensurate  with  ability 
to  produce.  Write  today,  giving  details 
in  first  letter.  Advertising  Director, 
SUNPAPERS,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland. 

ADVERTISING  MAN 

FOR  good  unopposed  weekly  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  college  town.  Beautiful  com¬ 
munity.  Opportunity  for  young  man  in¬ 
terested  in  growing  with  expansion 
plans  of  newspaper.  Write  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  starting  salary  expected. 
Box  811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a 
strong  weekly  newspaper  in  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  Good  circulation 
and  good  readership.  Only  newspaper 
in  town.  Must  have  successful  back¬ 
ground.  V/rite  fully  giving  experience 
and  possibility  of  personal  interview. 
Box  938,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  top 
detail  salesman  on  midwestern  news¬ 
paper  who  wants  to  move  up  to  a 
larger  city  and  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  will  find  this  job  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity,  with  unlimited  possibilities 
for  advancement.  A  man  whose  future 
is  ahead  of  him  is  preferred.  We  want 
the  kind  of  man  who  aspires  to  be 
advertising  manager  and  has  that 
kind  of  ability,  to  handle  key  accounts. 
Department  store  selling  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  All  applications  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write  Louis  D.  Young,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  The  Indianapolis  Times, 
a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  or  worn- 
an  able  to  make  layouts  for  Upstate 
New  York  daily  in  city  of  25,000. 
Write  giving  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  age.  Include  sample  layout. 

Box  909,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  Salesman,  must  be 
hard  worker,  can  make  $100  per  week. 
Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and  assistant 
to  manager.  $400  monthly  to  start. 
College  degree  or  some  experience. 
Not  over  30  prefer  single  or  married 
with  no  children.  Reply  Air  Mail  Pub¬ 
lisher  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchor- 

age.  Alaska. _ 

$100  WEEK  and  bonus  plan,  to  ef¬ 
fective  salesman  who  can  write  copy, 
lay  out,  and  develop  retail  accounts 
.  .  .  for  three-weekly  group  of  60,000 
circulation  competing  with  strong 
dailies.  Write:  Publisher,  848  Market 

North,  Canton,  Ohio. _ 

W.4NTED:  Livewire  Ad  Solicitor  for 
‘‘Best  Little  Daily  In  USA”  to  pound 
pavement.  Beat  bushes.  Constant  sales¬ 
manship  required.  Lineage  on  increase. 
$70  week  plus  commissions.  Can  earn 
over  $90  for  right  man.  Two  weeks 
vacation,  pay.  bonus;  Christmas  bo¬ 
nus.  C.arry  life  insurance  on  each; 
hospitalization  plan  optional.  Beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  mountains,  world  famous 
fishing,  big  game  area.  Healthy 
climate.  Montrose,  (Colorado)  Daily 

Press. _ 

YOUNG  AD  MAN,  some  experience, 
good  lay  out,  copy.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Housing.  Must  have  car.  Write 
fully  to  Jones,  Oak  Ridger,  Oakridge, 

Tennessee. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  with  car  for  second 
situation  on  staff.  State  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  experience,  details  in  let¬ 
ter.  Publisher,  DAILY  NEWS,  Wor- 
land,  Wyoming. 


Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR,  Small  Ohio  dally. 
State  experience,  reference,  availabil¬ 
ity  to  Box  931.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Intervlsiw. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


EDITORIAL  AND  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  help  who  can  slant  national 
and  international  mattere,  edit  houe 
organ;  capable  at  research  and  rewrite 
material.  Comparable  education  and 
seasoned  experience  necessary.  Box  J, 
Slidell,  Louisiana. 

EXPBRIENOED  WOMEN'S  Editor  for 
morning-evening-Sunday  operation  la 
East.  Mast  be  thoroughly  skilled  in 
makeup,  writing,  ideas  and  ability  to 
speak  before  women 'e  groups.  Attrac¬ 
tive  salary  for  right  person.  Applicants 
send  full  details  of  experience,  educa¬ 
tion  to  Box  732,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WANTED:  Experienced  wire  man  aft- 
ernoon  daily,  17,000  circulation.  Most 
know  makeup.  Write  fully,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  when 
you  can  come.  Midwesterner  preferred. 
ME  Roy  F.  Valitchka,  Herald-Times. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 
REiPORTBR-DESKMAN.  Older,  single 
man  preferred.  Semi-weekly.  Bristol 

Phoenix,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. _ 

REPORTER — for  dayside  job  on 
round-the-clock  Midwest  daily.  Give 
full  details:  experience,  background 
and  references.  Write  Box  833,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

REPORTEIR  with  car,  for  rural  newt 
coverage.  Must  have  initiative,  nose 
for  rural  news.  Small  afternoon  daUy. 
State  experience,  age,  family  statns, 
starting  salary,  references.  TRIBUNE, 

New  Albany,  Indiana. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  reporters  gnd 
deskman  morning  daily.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Write  fiuly  giving  experience, 
salary  expected  and  wlmn  you  ctn 
come.  Managing  Editor,  Dally  Press, 

Newport  News,  Virginia. _ 

BEST  DESK  Rewrite  man  by  Central 
Illinois  Daily.  Prefer  ambitions  young 
single  man  now  on  small  daily  or 
weekly.  $60.00  start.  Tell  all  first 
letter,  references.  Box  928,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

FARM  REPORTER  wanted  for  open¬ 
ing  with  attractive  future  on  news¬ 
paper  supplement.  Need  at  least  year’s 
experience.  Write  Managing  Editor, 
Sun -Star.  Merced,  California. 

IF  YOU  WORK  on  Texas  or  Okla¬ 
homa  weekly  or  small  daily  and  want 
to  graduate  to  good  position  on  larger 
Texas  daily  apply  Box  924,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ 

MIDWEST — Man  capable  on  beat  or 
wire  P.M.  paper.  Not  combination 
job.  College  town  16,000.  College,  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Write  fully  experi¬ 
ence.  references,  military  status,  when 
available,  salary  requirements.  Box 

908.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  and  editorial  assistant 
for  weekly  on  Hudson,  Box  904,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher, _ _ 

UP.STATE  NEW  YORK  morning  daily 
needs  competent  reporter.  Write  fully, 
giving  experience,  education,  salary 
expected  and  when  available.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor.  Thomas  E.  Byrne,  Adver 

tiser.  Elmira.  New  York, _ 

LADY  REPORTER  with  some  experi- 
ence;  photo  experience  helpful.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Good  salary.  Midwest 
daily.  Box  942,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Salesmen _ _ 

OOMMISSION  SALESMAN  for  Now 
Unique  Used  Oar  Newspaper  Advor 
tising  Campaign.  Liberal  commission. 
Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  3181, 
Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

Mechanical _ _ 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST,  fast, 
rate,  $2.00  hour.  Leader,  Lovington. 

New  Mexico. _  , 

WORKING  FOREMAN;  machinist- 
operator  and  job  press  apprentice  f*‘ 
miliar  Kelly,  Kluge  automatics.  W' 
panding  weekly  plant,  mountain  Is** 
town,  vicinity  New  York.  No  labof 
trouble.  State  experience,  referencea 

salary.  ReT>lies  confidential.  Box  988, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ INSTRUCTION 

Printing  Courses 

MIDLAND  LINOTYPE  SOgJjSl’ 
Oharlea  Olty,  Iowa.  Handicap,  01vlll»* 
YeCeraa  eoniwas.  Free  Placement. 
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WRITERS’  SERVICES 


SEWflPAflUlMKN’S  AOl&NOT.  Arti- 
(IM.  Booki,  Bietloa.  Plajri  marketad. 
B«itka  Klauaner,  ISO  K.  40  S(.,  li.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Buaineu  or  Oeneral  Manager 
IF  YOU  deaire  sound,  seasoned  man- 
iiement  snd  limit  of  profits,  ask  fur 
references  from  leaders  in  publishing 
ind  business  field.  Daily  10,000  up. 
South  East  or  East  States.  ArsUable 
April.  Write  full  confidence  to  Box  730. 
Editor  snd  Publisher. 


administrative  assistant, 

roman,  seeks  responsible  work.  Out- 
itsnding  experience  with  top  ezecn- 
lires.  New  York  and  London.  Oood 
j  :7po(rapher,  excellent  liaison  person- 
ility.  Experienced  publishing,  adTer- 
'  rising,  sales  promotion.  Also  interested 
I  printing,  circulation,  sales.  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade.  Rhinelander  (New  York) 
4-1328  weekdays  1-5,  or  Box  707,  Edi- 
.  tor  k  Publisher. 


ADMAN  seeks  operating  saryy.  Fast, 
I  reliable,  34,  married,  vet.  Box  840, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


lAVINO  SOLD  my  newspaper  I  am 
leaking  a  connection  which  could  vary 
from  purchase  to  investment  in  good 
property  or  occupancy  of  responsible 
position.  Rodney  E.  Defenbangb,  Daily 
Star,  Grenada,  Mississippi. 


'  COSTS  WORRYING  YOU? 

SL'CCESSFUL  Consultant-Publisher 
I  seeks  owner  with  problems,  can  fit 
into  any  executive  post  including  me- 
1  hanical.  Desire  return  to  straight 
newspaper  operation.  Record  includes 
conversion  of  $200,000  loser  to  profit. 
Cniyersity  grad.  J.  J.  Harrington,  441 
•Lexington  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  17,  N.  Y. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


OARTOONIST,  Experienced.  (Hga, 
strips.  Advertising  and  Promotionad. 
free-lance.  Box  708,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CIrcnIatioD 


CIRCULATION  F.XEOUTIVB  seeks  a 
publisher  that  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
present  departmental  operation  and 
can  use  25  years’  experience  and  man¬ 
agement  to  advantage.  Expert  on  Little 
Alerchant  Plan,  Newsstands  and  Mail 
circulation.  Thorough  knowledge  ABC 
and  promotion.  Oood  personnel  man. 
Proven  records  of  results.  Presently 
employed  large  eastern  daily.  Age  45, 
family  man.  Available  30  days.  Refer¬ 
ence  on  request.  Box  027,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Clastiified  AdvertisinR 


CLASSIFIED  MAN.AGER  age  33,  now 
employed  with  sound  classified  expe¬ 
rience  seeks  paper  in  100,000  class. 
Box  940.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MAN.AOER — Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build 
a  profit  -  making  want  -  ad  section, 
backed  by  20  years'  experience  in 
doing  it.  Fully  capable  of  managing 
any  size  operation.  Top  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  a  record  that  will  stand 
close  investigation.  .Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondent 


WASHINGTON  FARM  WRITER,  5 
years,  seeks  weekly,  monthly  assign¬ 
ment.  Box  808,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


EUROPE  I  What  do  the  PEOPLE 
think  of  BCA,  NSA,  Point-4  Program? 
Surveys,  coordinated  into  strnight- 
from-the-shoulder  news.  Space  rates. 
Leaving  March  28.  Box  918,"  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Adveraamg _ 


ADVERTTSING  MANAGER  or  direc¬ 
tor,  25  years’  experience,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  paper  25,000  to  75,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Available  March  1.  Box  415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  CAPABLE  AD  MAN 
mature  and  responsible,  skilled  in 
copy,  layout,  sales,  want«  real  job 
with  strong  far-South  small-city 
daily.  Qualified  to  manage  department. 
Box  829,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


i 


CIRCULATION  MANAG-ER  with  27 
Tears’  experience  on  Metropolitan  pa- 

^rt  desires  change.  Over  18  years  REPOR’fER,  Onb.  Enthusiastic  work- 
who  will  fur-  er,  married  vet.  23.  ’51  graduate  in  3 
reference.  If  yon  are  b.A..  Enellsh.  yearbook  editor. 


Win  *  *5®  years,  B.A.,  English,  yearbook  editor, 

boklng  for  a  capable  Executive,  who  JoUege  newepaper.  Prefer  East.  Box 
^^1,  812.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


risk  and  is  a  good  organizer  and 
rodneer.  Box  838,  Editor  St  PubUsher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  available 
April  15,  Ea.stern  Daily  permanent  or 
special  edition.  Minimum  $100.  Box 


IRODLATION  MANAGER:  Thor-  special  edition.  Minimui 
^hly  experienced,  successful  with  919.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
Jltle  Merchant  Plan,  desires  Circula-  ,  ,  ■ 

Manager  on  small  to  medium  IldllOrt*l 

nolication,  or  key  position  ou  larger.  .  . 

“e  35,  family  man,  referencus,  prefer  ABLE,  al^rt  newsman, 
iith.  Southeast.  Box  830,  Editor  St  V 

ubliiher.  seeks  job  with  a  future 


"e  35,  family  man,  referencus,  prefer  ABLE,  alert  newsman,  with  M 
1th.  Southeast.  Box  830,  Editor  St  fp 

ubliiher.  seeks  job  with  a  future.  Former  AP 

litoiTi  ATinxi  vf - — ,  .  . — gTi  Staffer.  Salary  rated  secondary  to 

.n  ‘‘Y  working  conditions.  Box  *58,  Editor  * 

fan  successful  experience  large,  me-  Publisher. 


fari  successful  experience  large,  me- 

harge*“producrjtin®ts”  b*ilj!d“T™lbD  WEST  COAST  SMALL  DAILIES^ 
rgaaissUon.  ExcTTC  r^Ji  fords  EAS-PERN  SPORTS  WRITER,  thwe 
UTig  change.  Best  references  Mini  experience  on  papers  circulation 

um  salary  $125.  Box  640,  Editor  A  100  000  seeks  opening  on  your 

ubliiher.  stafT.  Experience  in  make*np,  aeak 

IRpniTrTirvvf — w~k~vT~;Viii.Tn — - VI  work,  ana  writing.  I>raft'exempt,  col- 

nd  resnon.^Wo  lege  graduate.  Reference!,  detaila  on 

Tiall  c^®***®  to  request.  A  month's  ootice.  Box 

Editor  St  Publisher. 

e.'  F^am  lural  “pha:fi“ci?^Sl.Uo.;'  - EDITORIAL  WRITTO - 

•operative  perSonarty  GoTd  heMtS;  EDITOR  of  National  Weekly  Trade 
ermanency  more  important  than  huge  Newspaper  seeks  editorial  writer  post 
‘‘a^.  Best  references.  Box  805  Edi-  skillful.  Imaginative  writer 

«  Publiiber.  '  with  sense  of  humor,  keen,  natural 

iiiCULATTfvv  xt  A  XT - ITT — s - ,  interest  in  all  fields.  Box  623,  Editor 

«Perie!rc?‘,?o^ufct  "M?ns%?''and  ^ _ _ 

‘Pervisor  on  large  Eastern  morning  OOPYREADINO  or  rewrite-rejMrting 
'Por  in  highly  competitive  city  de-  i®**  wanted  or  wire  editor  amaller  pa- 
'ffs  to  locate  in  deep  South  Manager  P*"'-  29.  married,  college,  8  years 

•lihre.  Virginia  native,  40  years  old  experience.  Box  848,  Editor  St  Puh- 
a-nilj'.  Will  make  ohan^p  fnr  SLann’  lisher. 


IRCULATTon  MANAGER— Capable 
"“n  ''coponzible.  Desires  change  to 
^ail  or  medium  city.  13  years  a  pro- 
If*®  n  fconomical  legitimate  biui- 
,  ’•  Familiar  all  phases  circulation. 

personality.  Good  health, 
ermanency  more  important  than  huge 


'per  m  highly  competitive  city  de-  wanted  or  wire  editor  amaller  pa- 

"s  to  locate  in  deep  South  Manager  P®""-  M»n.  29,  married.  ^Rege.  8  yeara 
iiihre.  Virginia  native,  40  yeara  old  experience.  Box  848,  Editor  St  Puh- 

f '"‘F;  "  ill  make  change  for  $300’.  lil^eL _ 

present  income)  for  posi-  R'EPORTER — 25.  experienced  daily, 
«nt"-  permanence  and  advance-  weekly.  Speed  Graphic.  Oar.  Married, 
return  for  results.  Can  inter-  Journalism  College  grad.  Draft-proof. 

her  ■^P’’”-  Bo*  915,  Editor  St  Pub-  Box  851,  Editor  St  PublUher, _ 

TiiT'i’i  - - ALERT  readable  reporter  seeks  ch.al- 

f,  manager  desires  longing  city  daily  spot,  now  on  week- 

nc”f*'  A  *’'°wn  circulation  and  reve-  ly,  young,  single,  vet.  Journalism  grad, 
,,  .r®”'*cer  thoroughly  experienced,  camera  know  how.  Car.  Box  914,  Bldi- 
■>•  Box  907,  Editor  A  Publisher,  for  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR 

TOP  level  international  experience, 
seeks  enlarged  opportunity  on  good 
publication.  Can  think,  write,  edit,  ad¬ 
minister,  promote.  Now  employed, 
available  June  or  September.  Send  for 
remarkable  references.  Box  839,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER,  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence  national  organisation  newspaper 
and  public  information  for  world-wide 
agency,  wants  enter  daily  field  as  re¬ 
porter  or  editor.  Versatile,  depend¬ 
able;  degrees,  beat  references;  30, 
family;  oar.  East.  Start  low  if  expec¬ 
tations  good.  Box  827,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MY  BOSS  HATES  TO  LOSE  ME  but 
I  need  job  with  better  salary,  good 
prospects  for  future  on  larger  daily 
in  East.  Fast,  reliable  deskman.  Wire, 
makeup  experience.  Box  823,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


■^WAKD  WINNING  managing  editor, 
strong  on  local,  cost  conscious,  knows 
over-all  operation,  business  end,  pro- 
iltiction;  about  38  with  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  college,  seeks  position  with 
future  on  daily  10,000  circulation  or 
up.  Salary  in  line  with  responsibility. 
Box  923,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


CGLLEGE  GRADUATE,  majored  in 
(Jovernment.  Veteran,  age  24.  Now  po¬ 
lice  and  court  reporter,  southeastern 
city  of  50,000.  Desire  change  to  mid¬ 
west  or  southwest.  Reference.  Box 
937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  Experienced,  can  handle 
wire,  local  news.  Fast,  good  on  heads, 
makeup.  Now  employed  on  Eastern 
daily.  Will  travel  for  interview.  Box 
933.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  FEATURE  WRITER 
on  national  weekly  trade  magazine,  27, 
looking  for  attractive  opening  with 
Eastern  newspaper.  Amherst  B.A., 
Columbia  M.A.,  Veteran.  Good  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Top  ability  and  char¬ 
acter  references  include  present  em¬ 
ployer’s.  Box  917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  GET  AHEAD 
Box  939,  Editor  St  Publisher 


IVY  LEAGUER— 3J4  years  All-round 
experience  in  news — features — photog¬ 
raphy  on  small  Sonthem  dailies. 
Single,  28,  draft-proof  Vet  with  car. 
Hard  worker  and  skilled  Writer.  Seeks 
job  on  newspaper  in  New  York-New 
England  area.  Box  929,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  EARLY  BIRD.  This 
worm  available  June.  3  years  in  field, 
reporting,  publicity,  ads.  pix.  26.  B.A., 
married,  draft-exempt.  Box  912,  Edi- 
tor  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  on  15,000  ABC 
Midwest  daily,  who  declined  promotion 
in  February,  looking  for  spot  on  larger 
daily.  Presently  doing  little  of  every¬ 
thing  on  news  side.  Want  reporting 
or  desk  job.  Age  25,  married,  draft- 
exempt  vet.  Best  of  references  (pres¬ 
ent  employers,  who  would  rather  keep 
me).  Box  920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PKRSON.VBLE,  Capable,  Intelligent 
eh.ap.  Vet.  college  grad,  seeks  repor- 
torial.  writing  opportunity.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York  daily.  Good  experience. 
Box  903,  Editor  St  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER-DESK  MAN  Australia’s 
leading  daily  wants  permanent  U.S. 
job.  Seven  years’  experience  Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph.  Covers  all  news 
runs,  features,  by-line  assignments.  If 
you  expect  opening  next  several 
months  give  me  opportunity  write 
you  in  detail.  Present  editors  vouch 
for  ability,  dependability.  Box  921, 
E«iitor  St  Piibligher. _ 

REWRITEMAN  REPORTER,  26,  8 

1  years’  experience,  seeks  job  on  grow¬ 
ing  Southern  California  daily  in  a 
growing  city.  Capable,  accurate.  Muat 
return  to  California.  Married,  three 
’  years  college.  Now  employed,  large 
Midwestern  daily.  Box  901,  Editor  St 
Publisher. _ 

SHORT  on  experience  but  long  on  am¬ 
bition.  Veteran,  29,  journalism  grad. 
,  seeks  future  with  small  hut  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper.  Box  916,  Editor  A 
PubUsher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITYIR — Experienced,  dail¬ 
ies,  25,  Graphic,  column,  sports  re- 
purtiiig.  University  Missouri  grad. 
Prefer  South,  Midwest,  California.  Box 
834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  young  newsman  with  di¬ 
versified  big  daily  experience  looking 
fur  exacting  writing  or  editing  post 
on  progressive  paper.  Prefer  East, 
Box  911,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  publications  editor,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  editing  and  pro¬ 
duction,  desires  publications  position 
in  Philadelphia  or  vicinity.  Excellent 
educational  background.  Box  926,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  of  German  ethnic  origin 
wishes  to  immigrate  to  America  and 
obtain  employment  with  newspaper. 
Employer  is  to  give  assurances  under 
the  extended  D.P.  Act.  Has  equivalent 
of  Junior  College  education.  Has  good 
command  of  German,  English,  and 
French.  Can  speak  and  write  Epanish 
and  Russian  with  moderate  fluency. 
Has  good  knowledge  of  photography 
and  has  written  articles  for  newspa¬ 
per.  Write  the  Pastor,  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Hays,  Kansas. 


Promotioii — ^Public  Relations 


WORLD  WAR  II  Veteran,  35.  Expe¬ 
rienced  aU  fields  of  Public  Relations 
— news  writing  —  lay-out  —  college — 
Seeks  opportunity  with  tatnre.  Box 
850,  Editor  St  PubUsher. 


Photographers _ 


NOT  A  BUTTON  PUSHER.  10  years’ 
experience  publicity,  press  and  miU- 
tary  photo.  Joumaltsm  in  N.Y.O.  Oolor 
work  a  speciaity.  Hold  Oonunereial 
Pilot’s  licenas.  WUI  travel  anywhere 
for  right  position.  Age  29.  Highead 
recommendations.  Box  618,  Editor  St 
PufbHaher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  27.  5  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  1  year  with  Fairchild  engrav¬ 
er.  Car  snd  cameras.  Ambitions  and 
have  creative  ideas.  Available  April  1. 
N.  W.  Brown,  5809  Carpenter,  Des 
Moines,  lows.  Phone  5-5487. 


Photo  Engravers _ 


PHOTOENGRAVER 
FULLY  experienced  in  small  and  me¬ 
dium  sized  newspaper  work,  seeks 
change.  38,  dependable.  Ray  Flask- 
ered.  General  Delivery,  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida. 


Mcdumkal 


ATTENTION 

Cost-Conscious  Publishers! 

I  DSSIKB  to  e«nn«e4  with  an  sggrea- 
aive  pnblUher  who  has  need  for  a 
capable  exeeutire  with  modem  know¬ 
how  and  methods  to  organise  and  di¬ 
rect  prodnetlon  smoothly  with  money¬ 
saving  reenlte.  My  eervieee  available 
ae  eompoeing  room  foreman,  meehan- 
ioai  enperintendent  or  prodoc^n  man¬ 
ager.  Moderate  salary  ^th  accompliah- 
ment  bonus  preferred.  Union  or  open 
shop.  Box  847,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Practical  knowledge  all  phases  prodqe- 
tion.  Extensive  executive  experience; 
peraonnel  know-how;  teletjrpesetter. 
Consider  composing  superintendent 
vpot  right  location.  Must  be  perma¬ 
nent  and  not  temporary  axe  job.  Ex¬ 
perienced  bnilding  management.  Age 
45.  Non  •  Union.  Box  641,  Editor  A 
PubUsher. _ 

PRODUCTION  MA.NAOER  or  Mechan¬ 
ical  Superintendent.  Metropolitan  Daily 
experience.  AU  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Teletypesetter.  Top  references. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  846,  Edi- 
tor  A  PubUsher. _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER-MEUHAN- 
IC.\L  SUPERINTENDENT  desires 
permanent  connection  with  newspaper 
nr  publishing  house.  Now  manager 
large  publishing  plant.  Wide  news¬ 
paper  know  how.  Furnish  excellent 
references.  Fine  background,  and  rec- 
onl.  Correspondence  held  confidential. 
Box  910,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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_  back  to  such  a  plan  is  the  vast  ar- 

■■  ■■  ^  awards  and  contests  which 

I  ^lll^  I  already  cover  the  held.  They  range 

B  B  ^  jjIj  jj^g  from  E  &  P’s  photo 

n..  TT  contest  and  newspaper  promotion 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  j,,g  PuUtzer  Prizes 

Why  shouldn’t  the  newspaper  of  awards  in  every  major  category  endowed^),  the  Sigma 

business  glamorize  itself  with  an-  of  the  newspaper  publishing  held.  I^lta  Chi  awards,  the  contests  m 
nual  awards  given  at  an  annual  in-  The  winning  articles,  cartoons,  col-  the  various  press  apociations,  the 
dustrv-wide  dinner  —  such  as  the  umns,  pictures  and  editorials  will,  Ayer  typographical  awards,  re- 

Academy  Award  dinners  of  the  in  advance  of  the  actual  ball,  be  gional  association  and  state  exce  - 

movie  industry  which  television  gathered  together  and  printed  in  lence  contests,  etc.  Each  group  is 
has  been  copying’’  one  newspaper  which  will  be  called  jealous  of  the  history  and  prestige 

The  newspapers  publicize  the  the  ‘Newspaper  of  the  Year.’  After  of  its  own  awards.  Each  one  will 

“Oscars”  given  in  the  entertain-  the  individual  awards  have  been  be  reluctant  to  give  up  its  historic 

ment  field.  Why  not  publicize  our  presented  on  the  night  of  the  event,  position  in  the  contest  .scene.  Each 
own  “Oscars”?  Or  maybe  they  we  will  then  distribute  the  bound  one  would  want  a  prominent  place 
should  be  called  “Zengers”  or  copies  of  the  ‘Newspaper  of  the  in  any  substitute  awards  of  a  na- 
“Greeleys”  or  perhaps  “Whiteys”  Year'  to  the  audience.  Copies  will  tional  character, 
in  honor  of  William  Allen  White,  then  be  distributed  to  journalism  There  are  so  many  contests  and 
The  suggestion  comes  from  two  schools  and  libraries  throughout  awards  m  the  newspaper  field  that 
cnntQ  _  I  An.  the  nation.  we  are  skeptical  about  adding  any 


widely-separated  spots  —  Los  An-  the  nation. 


geles  and  New  York.  “The  second  group  of  awards  new  ones  to  the  competition.  The 

Henry  Mayers  of  the  Mayers  that  will  be  made  on  the  night  of  ideal  would  be  to  ^amalgamate  all 
Company,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  adver-  the  ball  will  be  presented  to  adver-  present  awards,^  bring  them  all  to- 
tising  agency,  writes:  tising  agency  executives  for  having  gether  m  one  “Zenger  dinner,  or 

“Last  week,  four  of  our  staff  at-  developed  the  outstanding  newspa-  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
tended  the  Fourth  Annual  Tele-  per  ads  in  various  fields  during  the  That  poses  a  problem.  How 


tising  agency,  writes:  tising  agency  executives  lor  navmf 

“Last  week,  four  of  our  staff  at-  developed  the  outstanding  newspa 
tended  the  Fourth  Annual  Tele-  per  ads  in  various  fields  during  th< 
vision  Academy  dinner  at  which  preceding  year.  Awards  will  be  pre 
awards  were  presented  to  distin-  sented  in  every  major  advertisinj 


developed  the  outstanding  newspa-  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
per  ads  in  various  fields  during  the  That  poses  a  problem.  How 
preceding  year.  Awards  will  be  pre-  long  would  it  take  ^  to  present  all 
sented  in  every  major  advertising  the  national  prizes  in  the  newspa- 
category.  The  winning  ads  will  also  per  field  if  they  were  all  laid  end 


guished  television  programs,  per-  category.  I  he  winning  ads  will  also  per  neiu  ii  mey  were  an  laiu  eno 
formers  and  technicians.  The  local  be  pubfished  in  the  ‘Newspaper  of  to  end?  Your  guess  is  as  good  as 
newspapers  and  the  wire  and  pic-  the  Year.’”  ours  ^and  ours  is  about  12  hours 

ture  services  covered  the  occasion.  It  is  suggested  that  special  me-  at  a  minimum. 


ours — and  ours  is  about  12  hours 
at  a  minimum. 

That  brings  up  the  next  prob¬ 
lem — which  ones  are  you  going  to 


just  as  they  do  with  the  motion  morial  awards  already  honoring  '  hat  brings  up  the  next  prob- 
picture  industry’s  ‘Oscars’  awards,  the  names  of  leading  newspaper-  lem-— which  ones  are  you  going  to 
“Discussing  the  event  next  day,  ^hen  who  have  passed  on  (such  as  eliminate  and  which  ones  will  you 
one  of  my  associates  comment-  the  Ernie  Pyle,  Captain  Patterson,  retain? 

ed:  ‘The  film  industry  has  been  Damon  Runyon,  Mark  Hellinger,  .  "  all  adds  up  to  a  wonderful 
getting  such  prestige  promotion  for  etc.,  awards)  be  given  at  that  time.  “lea  that  we  would  like  to  see 
more  than  20  years.  Now  the  TV  ^'^o  that  additional  special  awards  someone  execute,  but  we  have  our 
industry  is  following  the  same  pat-  might  include:  ((a)  an  award  to  a  doubts  that  it  will  ever  be  done. 


tern,  and  getting  tremendous  pub-  newspaper  that  has  presented  the 
lie  relations  exploitation  out  of  it.  most  consistent  high  standards  of 
Isn’t  it  about  time  for  the  news-  editorial  achievement;  and  (b)  to 
paper  industry  to  do  something  ?  newspaper  for  instilling,  enhanc- 


'Extra'  Dry  Event 
Makes  Extra  Linage 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
March  10-11 — National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic,  sponsored 
jointly  by  University  of  Illinois 
and  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 

March  10-11  —  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion,  fourth  annual  meeting. 
Chicago. 

'March  15-17 — Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Muehl- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

March  16-18  —  Central 

States  Circulation  Manageis 
Assn.,  35th  annual  convention 
and  homecoming.  Labile 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  19-21 — Association  of 
National  Advertisers  annual 
Spring  meeting.  The  Hom^ 
stead,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 

March  21-22  —  Middle-Al 
lantic  Mechanical  Conference. 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  jointly  sponsored  bv 
NJPA  and  PNPA. 

.’March  22 — Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hartford  Times,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

March  23-25  —  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.. 
Spring  meeting,  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Washington  Post 
Expands  Promotion 

Washington — Expansion  of 
W ashinftton  Post  Promotion  D 
partment  was  announced  this  "c: 
by  John  W.  Sweeterman,  husir.e 
manager.  Morton  E.  Grossman  h: 


like  this  for  itself?  Shouldn’t  the  ing  and  perpetuating  the  need  for  a  Ft  Paso,  Tex. — Record-breaking  been  appointed  advertising  proir.> 
newspaper  industry  which  is  so  lusting  and  a  greater  democracy  in  weekday  editions  of  52  and  60  tion  manager;  Max  P.  Milians  ■' 

—  : _ _ - _ •  iKi<>  minHc  tVi,>  AmAr:,-..n  n>or,r.i»  ”  Daces  resoectivelv  were  niihlished  named  circulation  and  news  r"' 


generous  in  promoting  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  television,  consider  what 
might  be  done  with  its  own  version 


the  minds  of  the  American  people.’ 
It  was  proposed  that  the  news 


pages  respectively  were  published  named  circulation  and  news  r"' 
by  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  and  El  motion  manager;  George  E.  'I* 


paper  publishers  vote  on  an  award  Times  in  the  promotion  of  a  was  appointed  promotion  art 


of  Academy  Awards,  established  u  non-newspaper  person  “who  city-wide  Leap  Year  Sale  Friday,  rector, 
on  a  basis  that  will  give  recogni-  has  made  the  greatest  single  con-  29.  .  „ 

tion  to  workers  on  newspapers  of  tribution  to  America  during  the  merchants  committee  Post  s 


all  sizes  in  all  parts  of  the  coun-  year, 
try?’ 

“Newspaper  people  we  have  I** 


s  made  the  greatest  single  con-  I^eb.  29.  Mr.  Grossman  has  been  . 

bution  to  America  during  the  ^he  retail  merchants  committee  Post’s  assistant  promotion  manj? 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  en-  for  the  past  year.  Prior  to  joi"' 

♦  ♦  ♦  dorsed  the  event.  A  total  of  83,-  the  staff,  he  was  with  the  PL. 

Put  together  this  sounds  like  a  retail  display  adver-  delphia  Inquirer  where  he  Li 

lendid  idea  which  might  be  en-  published  in  the  Herald-  died  retail  advertising  promot:.! 

rsed  hv  m.anv  npw.;n-ir(pr  npr.r.ip  Po**  and  92,991  lines  in  the  Times.  Mr.  Milians  was  formerly  ■> 


talked  to  on  this  subject  agree  that  splendid  idea  which  might  be  en-  "*'"8  ‘'1  auvertising  promu- 

it’s  time  for  newspapers  to  glamor-  dorsed  by  many  newspaper  people  Post  and  92,99  lines  in  the  Times  Mr.  Mi  bans  was  forme^  *■ 
ize  and  glorify  their  own  craft  and  individually.  But  we  are  hesitant  c  assified  department  also  tied  he  Washmgton  Tmies-HeraU^  ^^ 
craftsmen:  their  editors,  column-  to  predict  that  any  of  them  will  be  the  event  and  published  Westchester  County  Publi^j 

ists,  cartoonists,  feature  writers,  industry-promotion  minded  enough  P^’P^'’  group,  and  Kelly-Smith,  nevispa;^ 


to  get  together  and  surmount  the 


critics,  sports  reporters,  etc.  to  get  together  and  surmount  the 

“Pulitzer  Prizes  are  not  universal  niany  obstacles  confronting  its  suc- 
enough  in  their  appeal.  They  im-  cessful  development, 
press  a  small  literary  group.  These  Logically,  such  a  dinner  or  ball 
‘awards’  banquets  of  the  film  and  should  be  held  in  Washington  dur- 
TV  industries  capture  the  attention  ing  the  April  meeting  of  the 
of  the  masses  at  all  levels.  A  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
whole  series  of  such  affairs,  local.  Editors,  or  in  New  York  the  week 
regional  and  national,  could  be  following  the  convention  of  the 


representatives. 


staged  by  the  newspaper  industry.” 

*  *  * 

Just  before  that  letter  was  re- 


American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Newspaper  people 
from  all  over  the  country  gather 


ceived  an  even  more  ambitious  in  those  two  cities  at  that  time, 
program  along  the  same  lines  was  The  event  could  be  sponsored 
suggested  to  us  by  an  advertising  by  either  or  both  of  those  organiza- 
executive  of  a  New  York  newspa-  tions  but  more  enthusiasm  and 
per.  He  proposed  a  “Newspaper  of  know-how  might  be  developed  in 
the  Year”  Ball.  Here  is  a  summary  the  ranks  of  the  National  Newspa- 


of  his  idea: 


per  Promotion  Association.  This  is 


“Hold  the  ‘New.spaper  of  the  a  promotion  minded  group  that 
Year’  Ball  annually  for  the  pur-  could  do  the  job. 
pose  of  presenting  a  cross-section  However,  the  immediate  draw- 


Paiii  RoUi 

A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  MOTION  PICTURE 
DEDICATED  TO  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

SAMUEL  FULLER 

Productions 

RELEASED  THROUGH  UNITED  ARTISTS 
8741  SUNSET  BLVD.  HOLLYWOOD  46,  CAUb 

EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  March  8,  IS 
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LINOTYPE 


BLUE  STREAK  COMET 


l*notifpt  Sportan.  £rbar  oimI  Corona  yamilita 


for  lasting  efficiency  and  economy 


Speed  must  be 
built  into  a 
machine  right 
from  the  start! 


From  the  beginning,  speed  and  easy  mainte 
nance  were  the  top  considerations  in  design¬ 
ing  the  new  Blue  Streak  Comet.  The  result  — 
sustained  speeds  up  to  12  lines  a  minute  to 
meet  all  local  requirements,  and  a  simplicity 
of  construction  that  assures  operation  at  all 
speeds  with  minimum  maintenance  costs. 
Just  look  at  these  exclusive  Comet  features: 


►  New  Distributor  Clutch -simpler  and  more 
sensitive,  designed  specifically  for  high-speed 
operation.  The  slightest  additional  pressure 
on  the  distributor  screws  automatically  dis¬ 
engages  clutch,  preventing  matrix  damage. 
^Steeper  Magazine  Angle-slant  increased 
from  37°  to  70°,  for  quicker  matrix  release. 
Because  of  this  steeper  angle,  matrices  will 
respond  with  very  infrequent  cleaning. 

►  Faster  Shifting -by  lever  located  to  the 
right  of  magazines.  This  counterbalanced  de¬ 
vice  is  simple,  fast  and  direct. 

^  New  Electric  Heating  System-built  to 
meet  today’s  needs  and  the  potentially  greater 
demands  of  tomorrow.  This  system  includes 
separate  controls  for  regulating  pot  crucible 
and  mouthpiece  temperatures,  throat  and 
mouth  heaters  cast  in  solid  aluminum  blocks 
for  uniform  heat  conduction,  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  circuit-breaker  to  prevent  over-heating. 
Slugs  are  cast  from  alternate  molds  to  main¬ 
tain  proper  mold  temperatures. 

^  New  Assembler -with  an  amazingly  simple 
tooth-belt  drive.  One-piece  reeds  act  directly 
on  escapements;  action  is  positive  and  fast. 


Most  of  the  structural  details  that  have 
made  the  basic  Linotype  design  so  effi¬ 
cient  and  dependable  have  been  retained 
in  the  Comet;  wherever  new  features  were 
needed,  they  were  carefully  engineered 
into  this  basic  design -not  added  on.  The 
resulting  machine  is  the  fastest,  simplest, 
most  economical  line-casting  machine 
ever  built.  Its  proved  performance  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  composing  rooms  has  made  it  the 
largest  selling  line-casting  machine  in 
world.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  In  Can¬ 
ada.  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto. 


} 


In  TEXAS ... 

Tlie  circulation  of  the  HOUSTON  PRESS 

makes  a  lot  of  good  census! 


Sales-min(l<*(l  advertisers  know  that  inereased  circulation 
plus  increased  j)opulation  mean  greater  sales  opportunities! 


Census  Years 


1940 

1950 

Increase 


Harris  County  (Houston) 

Population 


528,961 

806,701 

52.5% 


Total  Circulation 

The  Press* 


60,132 

93,181 

55.5% 


*March  31  Publisher’s  Statements 


[  195lFacts  and  Figures;  1 

1  Houston  Press  1 

1  Total  Circulation  1 

Novemlier,  December...  120,  | _ 

Harris  CountY 

»» ■ . . 

I  january  1,  •  •  • _ * 

The  Houston  Press 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  World-Telegram  i  The  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citizen 

CLEVELAND . Preti  CINCINNATI . Pott 

PITTSBURGH . Preti  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  edition^  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 


DENVER  ... 

•  e  Rocky  Mfn.  Nowt 

EVANSVILLE.  .  .  . 

.  e  e  e  e  PfeiS 

BIRMINGHAM  . 

,  .  e  Posf-Horald 

HOUSTON  .... 

MEMPHIS  .  .  . 

,  e  e  Fr«ss-$cfmtfor 

FORT  WORTH  .  . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  . 

Commorchl  Appoal 

ALBUQUERQUE  .  . 

e  e  e  TribiO^C 

WASHINGTON . 

EL  PASO . 

.  .  Herald  P^' it 

Ganaral  Advartieing  Department,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Chicago  San  Franclice  Detroit  ancinnoti  PhHadeiphia  Dellai 


